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ArTICLE I.—DR. GILBERT. 


THERE is an attribute of our heavenly Father which it is in- 
expressibly delightful to realize. We venture to call it tender- 
ness. 

We would distinguish this attribute from mercy, or forbear- 
ance, or even love. Among many kinds of affection, it is that 
of the mother especially that is tender. This quality, too, is 
seen in noble natures, especially those of the loftiest kind. It 
implies the embracing by a higher being, of one in some re- 
spects inferior, or needing protection or cherishing. “As an 
eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so 
the Lord alone did lead him.”” Thus Isaiah, “‘ As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” And Hosea, 
“How shall I give thee up Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee 
as Zeboim?”’ ‘Is Ephraim my dear son? is he a pleasant 
child?” So when the Psalmist breaks out into one of his 
sublimest odes, said to have been composed for the solemnity 
of the removing of the ark to Mount Zion, “‘ Let God arise, let 
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his enemies be scattered;” amid the ascriptions of majesty to 
Jehovah, almost unequalled, occurs this special characteristic, 
‘‘ A father of the fatherless and a judge of the widows, is God 
in his holy habitation.” 

There are even many examples of this tenderness in action, 
which God has seen fit to allow to be recorded for the encour- 
agement and hope of poor fearful mortals like ourselves, for all 
questions are insignificant beside this, of the real character of 
Jehovah. 

How exquisite the story of poor Hagar! “ She sat her down 
a good way off, as it were a bow-shot: for she said, Let me not 
see the death of the child. And she sat over against him, and 
lifted up her voice, and wept. And the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, What aileth thee, 
Hagar?’ When Moses was forbidden to enter Canaan, the 
tenderness of God allowed him to ascend the mountain of 
Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, and there “the Lord showed him” 
the Promised Land; and when the noble old man had refresh- 
ed his sight, wearied with forty years custom of the sands of 
the desert, with greenness and verdure and the play of waters, 
the Lord Himself gently closed his eyes, ‘and buried him in a 
valley over against Beth-peor.”” And when it became neces- 
sary that the old man Eli, the servant of the Lord, should 
know of the just vengeance of God against his children, the 
tenderness of God sent the little child Samuel to lisp the 
words of woe to his venerable benefactor. 

We all of us have seen times when we felt forsaken of God 
and man, and have only asked in our gloomy isolation, a place 
to lie down and die. We need to be soothed at such times, to 
be taken out of ourselves, led as by some strong and affection- 
ate hand amid other scenes, till our mind regains its tone. 
This is the work of thoughtful tenderness, and is very note-wor- 
thy in the life of Elijah. A hard one it was, in times of degra- 
dation, and a severe man of God he seemed. But his Father 
and our Father knew, that beneath that rough bosom beat a 
human heart. Jezebel—and an utterly abandoned woman is 
nearest the pit of all God’s earthly creatures, because . of 
the very height from which she has fallen—Jezebel had 
sworn an oath upon her gods, that he should die. So he fled 
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for his life to the wilderness, and sat down under a juniper 
tree, and begged of God that he might die. “It is enough; now 
O Lord, take away my life; for I am not better than my 
fathers.” As he slept the sleep of exhaustion, in the still, 
wide desert, the angel of the Lord pityingly waked him, 
that he might eat and drink. And he ate and drank in 
stupor. Presently he was again awaked, and ate and drank, 
and “went in the strength of that meat forty days and forty 
nights unto Horeb, the mount of God.” There Jehovah met 
him, and showed him the wondrous vision of the wind, the 
earthquake, the fire, and the still small voice, as formerly 
He had indulged His servant Moses, in the request to behold 
His glory alone in the desert. Then, when Elijah’s mind 
had recovered its tone, He re-commissioned him; gave him 
high commands to execute, with Elisha for his helper; and in- 
formed him gently that he exaggerated his importance and his 
isolation, for ‘seven thousand men had not bowed the knee 
to Baal.” So re-anointed, refreshed, powerful for any work, 
Elijah returned to the habitations of men. 

There is another history in those old records, so pleasant, 
that we almost smile through our tears. Jonah was angry that 
God did not destroy Nineveh, because he thought his little rep- 
utation of more importance than the lives and souls of six hun- 
dred thousand men, women and children. Not that he was a bad 
man, but only like all of us sometimes, discontented, miserable 
and selfish. He too, wanted to die, or thought he did. **There- 
fore now, O Lord, take I beseech thee, my life from me; for 
it is better for me to die than to live.” In his sullenness he 
went out of the city to a neighboring hill, and made hima 
booth, and sat under it in the shadow. What a simple and 
beautiful story! The tenderness of God “ prepared a gourd, 
and made it come up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow 
over his head, to deliver him from his grief. So Jonah was 
exceeding glad of the gourd.”” What a touch of human nature, 
that the shadow of the gourd-vine would deliver the prophet 
from the grief that he thought so mighty and so just, that he 
told the Almighty concerning it, “I do well to be angry, even 
unto death.” Here belongs our principle touching the wisdom, 
in such cases, of drawing the mind away from its fixed debase- 
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ment and sullenness, by other thoughts and associations, how- 
ever trivial. ‘‘And it came to pass, when the sun did arise, 
that God prepared a vehement east wind, and the sun beat 
upon the head of Jonah that he fainted, and wished in himself 
to die.” Then said the glorious Lord God, the God of the 
great city, and of his foolish prophet, “‘ Thou hast had pity on 
the gourd, for the which thou hast not labored, neither madest 
it grow; which came up in a night and perished in a night; 
and should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than six score thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left; and also much cattle?” 

The tenderness of God Incarnate is such, that all words are 
poor in describing it. Let us only mention the raising from 
the dead of the son of the widow of Nain, and the daughter of 
Jairus ; let us but allude to the circumstances of the raising of 
Lazarus; ‘Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick,’ “our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth,” the sorrow of the friends of the dead, of 
Martha, and at last of Mary, overbearing him to tears. How 
tender his words to the poor woman who “brought an alabaster 
box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind him weeping, and 
began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment;’’ “her sins which are many are forgiven, for she 
loved much.” His words to the other poor sinful woman; the sigh 
of Dalmanutha; the tears over Jerusalem ; the forgetfulness of his 
own approaching agony, to comfort the Apostles ; the commit- 
ting of his mother to the beloved disciple; his placing the fin- 
ger of Thomas in the print of his wounds. We would like the 
Church to feel that the same heart now beats in the same wonder- 
ful breast, and the same tenderness yearns over us. Men, grow- 
ing rough and hard by contact with the rude world, indurate 
hearts 


And barbed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they, 


think that it is quite enough if they mean kindly, and are 
really useful to their fellow-men. But it is not so with our 
heavenly Father. The very manner of his goodness breathes 
of a world of love. 
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We have been led to these remarks, by a deep impression 
we have had of the kindness of God, in the manner and circum- 
stances of the departure of the eminent minister of Christ whom 
we now honor in death, as he possessed our sincere regards 
in life. If there were any thing he desired to avoid, it 
was mental or physical helplessness. There was in him an in- 
tensity of life. A correspondent writes of him, ‘He loved life, 
few have ever clung to it with more tenacity.” But this was 
because of his wonderful mental activity. ‘“‘ His eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.”” His most intimate friend 
could observe no failure of intellect, or even of memory; not 
even malice had whispered that his mind had ceased to be what 
it once was. He inquired as ever, read as much, wrote as well; 
his labor in his last charge, though a difficult one, was very 
successful. And thus it was that God called him, 


No waning of fire, no fading of ray, 
But soaring, still soaring, forever, away. 


Who would not wish so to die? Who would not pass from a 
bright, happy and constant activity and usefulness on earth, to 
a still brighter and higher activity in heaven? Who would not 
pass from a wide circle of brethren, all trusting and admiring 
to the last, into the brotherhood of angels and the spirits of the 
just made perfect? And as he served God always first; as the 
honor of God was always paramount in his mind, was there not 
a fitness in this honor that God put upon him, of carrying him, 
like Elijah, to heaven, while men felt that all Elijah’s fire yet 
burned in him ? 

Dr. Gilbert’s life was not what is called eventful. He was 
born at Lebanon, Columbia County, New York, on the nine- 
teenth of December, 1793; the oldest of ten children. He was 
educated by his grandfather, Elisha Gilbert, who is described 
as “a very pious man, and one of the pillars of the Church at 
New Lebanon.” His great-grandparents, on that side, were 
also pious people. Mr. Elisha Gilbert came to New York from 
Hebron, Connecticut. Dr. Gilbert’s father was “the fifth of 
the same surname in this country.” The English history of 
the family, as we are informed, places it amongst the cultivated 
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classes, and some of its members were distinguished in the 
clerical profession. His mother’s maiden name was Ellen 
Vanderpoel. She was of Canaan, Columbia County, N. Y. 
Dr. Gilbert’s grandfather was a large farmer and mill owner. 
His father engaged in the same business. He is still living, 
though now very old. Dr. Gilbert’s grandmother devoted 
him to the ministry in early life. His grandfather educated 
him for this express purpose, and when only thirteen years 
old, and quite small of his age, he was placed under the 
care of Dr. Nott, at Schenectady. Dr. Nott very judici- 
ously kept him under preparatory instruction, and prevented 
him from entering college until he was more mature. He re- 
mained at Schenectady about six years, and graduated at 
Union College in 1813. In 1814, his uncle, Mr. Branch 
Green of this city, brought him here to spend some time with 
him. It appears that he was not then pious, though he had 
thought of nothing else than being a minister. About this time 
he observed to an intimate friend, that if any thing made him a 
minister, it would be his grandmother’s faith. To the same 
friend he wrote, that the cause of his conviction and conversion, 
was his own study of the Scriptures. In 1815 he was at Prince- 
ton, studying theology under Drs. Alexander and Miller, and 
was licensed to preach in 1817. In the year 1814 a very re- 
markable revival of religion occurred in Wilmington, in all the 
churches, which resulted in the admission of upwards of four 
hundred persons to different denominations, a large number 
being added to the Presbyterian Church. The revival continued 
with uncommon power for more than two years. Students from 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton often visited the place, 
and amongst them came Mr. Gilbert, youthful in appearance, 
and of a form very fragile. He excited much interest in the 
religious community, and was even then quite successful in 
doing good. Soon after he was licensed, he went in company 
with Rev. Mr. Wilbur on a mission, under the direction of the 
Board of the General Assembly, to the West. We find the 
appointment in the Minutes for 1817, as follows: “Mr. 
Eliphalet W. Gilbert, six months, to the towns of Shawanee and 
Kaskaskias, and adjacent places.” Returning from this mis- 
sion at the close of 1817, he was elected Pastor of the Second 
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Presbyterian Church at Wilmington. “The call was unani- 
mous, with one exception, and that one was amongst the first 
fruits of his ministry, and became the warm friend of his pas- 
tor, a friendship that continued through life.” 

Dr. Gilbert was pastor of the Church at Wilmington for 
upwards of twenty-five years, and of the Western Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, six years. In making some attempt to 
describe him as a preacher and pastor, we would lay the founda- 
tion in the fact, that he was “mighty in the Scriptures.” A 
minister who knew him intimately, says, “‘He read the Bible 
more, and knew more about all and every thing of which the 
Bible speaks, than any man with whom I have ever been ac- 
quainted. This is saying a great deal, but I believe it to be an 
accurate statement. In early life, it is said that he committed to 
memory a chapter every day. I have known him to read the 
Greek Testament through in his private devotions.” Another 
minister equally intimate with him, states, that at one period of 
his life he spent a considerable time with him, and that on no 
occasion, however hurried in the morning, or however late a 
visitor might stay at night, did he omit opening the English 
Bible and reading in it, and that his almost uniform custom 
was to read several chapters at each time. If we connect with 
this the fact, that Dr. Gilbert was an eminently practical man— 
so thoroughly American in this trait, as to interfere with his 
philosophical power, depending as it does so much on abstrac- 
tion and the working out, farther and farther from the surface, 
of principles—we shall have the key note of his ministerial 
character and success. 

He believed that a minister should have a transparently 
clear knowledge of God’s truth, and that his main office-work 
is to give his flock the same knowledge. Hence his love of 
Bible-classes, which he took great pains to maintain ; hence his 
interest in the Sabbath-school; hence his care to have the 
Catechism always taught ; hence the prominence he gave to his 
theory of regeneration, of which we will speak presently. He 
was not a man of passions generally, but he had a passion for 
truth, and he had no faith in any religion that exemplified the 
condemnation of the laws of Moses, “ It is confusion.” 

Dr. Gilbert was a doctrinal preacher. The revivalists who 
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produced so powerful an effect in the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Churches in the age just passing away, were so, 
characteristically. The man who went to hear one of them, 
expecting a mixture of rant and fiery eloquence found himself 
mistaken and astonished. A clear definite statement of a 
proposition, such for example, as that ‘men are totally de- 
praved,” or that “sinners hate God,” proved with rare logical 
power, made vivid with illustrations drawn from the whole uni- 
verse, with a terrible life breathed into it by men who had 
pitched their tabernacle where the jasper walls of heaven, 
and the smoke of the pit were always in sight; such were the 
weapons of that school of revival men, before the sheen of 
whose wielding of the sword of the Spirit, hundreds of souls 
have bowed at once; of whom multitudes, as their subsequent 
conduct has shown, were then regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Dr. Gilbert was not exactly of this class. Not possessing 
their passionate impulses, and so less powerful for immediate 
effect, but far greater in point of learning and permanent 
ability, he admired them and worked with them. Yet his aim, 
in accordance with his idiosyncrasy, was not so much to produce 
in his people special emotions, as to give them clear ideas. 
The notion that many have of doctrinal preaching, both in 
theory and practice, desiccates religion. It makes it a mere 
herbarium of dried plants. It is eminently unnatural. The 
Infinite Mind never systematizes formally. There underlies the 
green earth and the moist and colored flowers, a system indeed, 
of wonderful strength and order; there upholds and renders 
consistent the beauty of the young child, a most curiously 
wrought frame-work; and every rose-lipped shell that nature 
has thrown upon the beach of a coral reef, falls into its place 
in a ‘“conchology ;” but the Divine Sermons in God’s Works 
and Word, so far from presenting any such “system,” delight 
the eye and heart with the play of leaves and the running of 
brooks, the brightness of sunshine and the shimmer of stars, 
the hoar solemnity of the Alps and the spray and dash of the 
cataract, the dignity of Moses and the proud beauty of Miriam, 
the chivalry of Jonathan and the sweetness of her who sat at 
Jesus’ feet; and when the mind and heart are full of God’s 
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works and word, then steals in the solemn systematic law 
which rises from these ten thousand inductive particulars. This 
may seem a roundabout way of saying, that Dr. Gilbert’s 
preaching was never dry; but we wished to give the reason for 
the fact that the man who systematized every thing, from gar- 
dening to reading Bacon, and to whom men’s most compacted 
and abstract thoughts were as easy and almost as amusing as a 
tale, yet in preaching preferred to draw sharp outlines and 
throw in a vivid illustration, and to speak as he wrote, pointed 
and epigrammatic sentences, rather than to present systematic 
discourses or labored arguments. His preaching too was bold, 
both in the sense of fearless, and of the strong statement of 
doctrines disagreeable to unregenerate men. 

As a pastor, Dr. Gilbert aimed to be faithful. His diary 
shows that he kept a list of visits. During a portion of his 
ministry, he gave public notice of the part of the town in which 
he intended to pay pastoral visits, and members of his session 
frequently accompanied him. But, though social in his dispo- 
sition, he was not a man who loved miscellaneous visiting, nor 
was he much in the streets. He was systematic and regular in 
his ways. He loved his study, the society of his own family, 
and that of a few familiar friends, and visited generally from 
a sense of duty, more than from any pleasure in it or aptitude 
for it. He was, on principle and from feeling, a friend of 
prayer-meetings, weekly lectures and revivals of religion, and 
this when no man, perhaps in the world had less of cant in his 
nature. He regarded the matter in this light: that religion is 
a matter of every day and familiar feeling ; that it is eminently 
adapted to man as a social being; that we are constantly liable 
to go astray through the deceitfulness of sin, and hence that 
the gathering together of Christian people for prayer, praise 
and mutual exhortation may, if rightly conducted, be of mate- 
rial assistance in promoting the divine life in us. No man per- 
haps had a more thorough belief of the depravity of human 
nature. In the language of a ministerial brother who knew 
him early and well, his spiritual “tendencies were to depres- 
sion rather than hope, to self-diffidence rather than to self-con- 
fidence, and this fact always imparted an air of solemnity to 
his preaching ; as he had deep and affecting views of the deceit- 
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fulness above all things, and desperate wickedness of the human 
heart, he never spared the heart in his discourses.” The only 
hope of Dr. Gilbert for such hearts, lay in the Holy Spirit. 
Truth, in human hands, he knew was ineffectual to renovate the 
soul. This, in connection with his truly philosophic view of 
the social principle in man, led him to the firmest belief in re- 
vivals of religion and earnest longing for them. Dr. Gilbert 
was at the furthest possible remove from any thing heated or 
fanatical; he was active, acute, versatile, rather than emotive ; 
a critic rather than an author; an analyzer, more than a swayer 
of crowds. Perhaps there hardly ever lived a man whose tes- 
timony to the reality and value of revivals of religion was 
more valuable than his, for it was an intellectual apprehension, 
rather than a bias of feeling. We do not of course mean that 
he did not feel the glorious realities of religion, but that the 
emotive did not preponderate in his nature, so as to prejudice 
him in that direction. 

There were several revivals of religion in Wilmington under 
Dr. Gilbert’s ministry; how many, we have not been able to as- 
certain. Every one of our correspondents and informants 
speaks of revivals, and some of them must have been powerful. 
One minister, whose conversion was under his preaching, in- 
forms us that when he united with the church after a revival, 
thirty-six joined with him by covenant. A minister, then a 
theological student, who was with him in 1822, thus describes 
one of these revivals. We present it as a specimen of what fre- 
quently took place at Wilmington: “It was the second even- 
ing after my arrival that the first palpable manifestations of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit were perceived. On that occa- 
sion an incividual was so deeply impressed, as to weep aloud. 
A wonderful spirit of grace and supplication was poured out 
upon the church, and sometimes whole nights were spent by 
Christians at the Mercy Seat. I was with him four weeks, 
and during nearly all of that time we had prayer-meetings be- 
fore sunrise, neighborhood meetings during the day, and reli- 
gious services at night. The work of conviction seemed to be 
deep, and usually the hopes of those who indulged hope, clear. 
Dr. Gilbert entered into it with all his energy of soul and 
body.” 
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It was one of the admirable and endearing qualities of our 
departed friend and brother, to think little of himself, and to 
value others, higher sometimes even than they deserved. This 
modesty led him often to seek the assistance of other ministers, 
so that on their arrival, almost immediately a work of grace 
would commence, but it is quite obvious that the preparation 
had been so completely made, that the assistant brethren did 
but gather in the harvest which, under God, had been brought 
to ripeness. But there was enough in him to rejoice in their 
light, for he hardly knew the meaning of the gnawings of envy 
which pale the cheek of many men. And there was enough in 
him, too, to retain the high appreciation of the people, with all 
his modesty, and his way of leaving his reputation to care 
for itself. We can then claim with truth, as we earnestly do, 
for Dr. Gilbert, the glorious reputation of a revival preacher. 

When he went to Wilmington, the opposition to evangelical 
Christianity was very strong, and in some quarters open and 
avowed. He attacked it in his usual fearless way, and the 
result was a controversy, through the public prints, which was 
afterwards published in a volume called “The Letters of Paul 
ana Amicus.”’ His opponents were principally persons who had 
been members of the Society of Friends, or their descendants. 
It is well known that the caput mortuum of the principles of 
William Penn called Hicksism, has formed one of the most obsti- 
nate and inveterate of obstacles in the way of evangelical reli- 
gion. Afterwards Dr. Gilbert was engaged in an oral controversy 
with a similar class of persons, in all which he showed great 
power, and acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction of the 
friends of truth, while even his opponents were personally 
much interested in him. When very ill, the principal writer 
of the opposition was his physician, and watched over him 
with unusual care. Inquiries for his health by others of 
them were frequent, and one of them exclaimed, “he is 
such a generous opponent, I hope he will not die.” Some of 
his explanations of Scripture during the oral debate, are des- 
cribed as singularly beautiful and powerful. Persons of other 
evangelical denominations expressed themselves as delighted 
with the support thus given to the common faith. 
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Dr. Gilbert was in the habit of making missionary visits, 
sometimes in company with other brethren, to different towns 
and neighborhoods in the Peninsula. These visits were emi- 
nently useful. Churches were established or revived, Chris- 
tians greatly strengthened, and some of the most valuable men 
in that region, date their religious impressions to these times, 
when our brother fulfilled the functions of an evangelist. 
Large-hearted, he wished to do good everywhere, and to scarce 
any other man does the Peninsula owe so much in a religious 
point of view. 

We have inquired of old and young, of ministers and people, 
men and women, and the testimony is clear and unequivocal, 
that Dr. Gilbert is enshrined in the heart of his Wilmington 
people. “His image,” says one of his successors, ‘is there. 
The impression every where given to me is that of one great and 
good, a model of a man.” To show the impression on individu- 
als, we quote from the letter of another pastor. It was not, in- 
deed, intended for publication, being the expression of private 
feeling in the confidence of friendly intercourse, but we think 
we do no wrong in publishing so feeling a tribute: “ Dr. Gil- 
bert, it seems to me, was connected with all the important 
events of my life. His looks, words, manner, are like a thread 
interwoven with the past. The news of his death has impressed 
me more than you can imagine. J never thought of him asa 
man that was to die. The more and more I think of it, the 
more sad does it make me. And oh! how it brings home the 
question of my own mortality. It is as if you should detach 
the plant with its thousand tendrils from something stable 
around which it had entwined itself.” 

We were once suddenly very much struck on reading a pow- 
erful book, with the difference between the fictitious and histo- 
rical characters introduced. Both were so graphically drawn 
that they seemed to live. But the one, we suddenly thought, 
merely existed in the fancy of the writer and the reader, the 
others were then, at that moment, existing, somewhere, having 
grown into what forms, or passed through what wondrous 
scenes, we knew not, but sentient, happy or miserable, filled 
with wisdom, or imbecile and hardened. 
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We remember, too, once in reading a well known commenta- 
ry on the book of Job, which, on the passage, “ Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou 
guide Arcturus and his sons?” and its kindred verses in the 
ninth chapter, describes the views of the ancients touching 
these most brilliant of the heavenly bodies, being suddenly and 
with great force struck with the idea that the very stars that 
Job and his friends gazed on as they heard the Almighty voice, 
were shining in the heavens that Sabbath night, and laying 
down the book and going out, we looked up at the heavens, for 
it was a lovely night, glowing with beauty, and our eyes fas- 
tened on the stars which form the Constellation of Orion as 
if we had seen them for the first time, it appeared so strange 
that they had been there every night for forty centuries. By 
some law of association, we can hardly tell what, these im- 
pressions have been recalled to us in thinking of the un- 
doubted fact, that very many, possibly hundreds of souls have 
been saved, through the direct or indirect influence of Dr. 
Gilbert. That this does not involve a merely poetical or en- 
thusiastic sentiment, appears from the sublime declaration of 
the prophet Daniel: ‘They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” These are all 
living men and women, on earth, or in some mysterious world, 
whether far from us or near. to us, we cannot tell, purified and 
holy, walking in white, having received him into an everlasting 
habitation, and welcomed him to recline at a banquet where 
what he loved most of all, pure truth, bright and clear intellec- 
tion alone, is fed upon; the smile of love of the risen Saviour 
being softly reflected from the glorious spirits, differing only 
from seraph and cherub in that their brilliancy, like foliage 
seen in the water, is softened by the earthly affliction once 
endured, now blessedly past for ever. There, like Pleiades and 
Orion, Mazzaroth and Arcturus, shall they shine for ages, and 
when stars fall like untimely figs from the sky, these spirits 
shall not fall, but rise, rise ever. “‘ The world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God, abideth 
forever.” Oh what is the glory and the power of a mind rightly 
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directed, working with the Infinite Spirit ; and how do the sim- 
ple verities we teach our children surpass the most wondrous fic- 
tions of genius! 

The work of Dr. Gilbert in the Western Church, was some- 
what different from that at Wilmington. He commenced his 
labors with his usual energy, relying for success mainly upon 
the power of truth clearly presented, and accompanied by the 
Holy Spirit. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the result. He 
was successful in his work. ‘The entire character and position 
of the church partook of the life, strength, piety and reputa- 
tion of Dr. Gilbert. He brought forth fruit to the last. 

Dr. Gilbert was known as a public man in the Church, as 
an ecclesiastical statesman. He was chosen Permanent Clerk 
of the General Assembly at the disruption in 1838, and con- 
tinued in that office until his death, attending the meeting of 
every Assembly. He was fond of this kind of public life. 
Though not an ambitious man, he mingled willingly in scenes 
where great questions, affecting deeply the interests of the 
Church, were discussed, and where the collision of intellect, on 
a large scale, interested him. 

He was a corporate member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, was connected, more or less, 
with all our great benevolent societies, and was called to serve 
on numerous committees. At the time of his death he was, 
under appointment of the General Assembly, a member of the 
Doctrinal Tract Committee, of the Committee on Church Ex- 
tension, of that to settle with the American Home Missionary 
Society the principles of Domestic Missions for our Church, of 
that to digest a permanent plan for the education of young men 
for the gospel ministry, and of that in reference to the forma- 
tion of Presbyteries in foreign lands; these committees involy- 
ing, as will be perceived, the great questions of the time. He 
was one of the most welcomed members of the Pastoral Asso- 
ciation of this city, and of our Presbyteries and Synods, and it 
is observable that punctuality in attendance upon all the meet- 
ings of which he was a member, was one of his excellent vir- 
tues. It lay in his character to be attentive to minutis, as 
well as to great principles. This made him a good business 
man, and he liked to transact business accurately, though no 
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one cared less for money for its own sake, for as the Treasurer of 
Delaware College once told us, he was “ generous to a fault.” 
He was eminently public-spirited. He loved his own Church, 
he loved the whole Church of Christ, he loved his country, and 
was interested in the welfare of all mankind. No one read the 
newspapers with more interest. He knew of the arrival of 
every steamer from abroad, the minutiz of the foreign news, 
every domestic item of particular interest. But it was not as 
mere isolated facts, that they were interesting to him. It was 
as illustrative of principles ; it was as way-marks in the progress 
of God’s grand plans. He watched for the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy; for the answer to the petition, ‘Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

Dr. Gilbert was a noble specimen of an American Presbyte- 
rian. He was Calvinistic in doctrine, Presbyterian in order, 
from intelligent preference, but he was large-hearted, catholic, 
and in sympathy with our American history from the begin- 
ning. When the Exscinding Acts were passed, his soul rose 
up against their tyranny, and without any calculations of pro- 
fit or loss, he threw himself at once and forever on the side of 
freedom and the Constitution. His clear eye saw, at a glance, 
through the wretched sophistry by which they are attempted 
to be sustained, and there never came an hour when he hesi- 
tated as to the truth and right of this great case; and when 
the names of the defenders of the Constitution are counted 
over by far distant posterity with admiration and love, that of 
E. W. Gilbert will ‘not be forgotten. 

We have said that Dr. Gilbert was an American Presbyte- 
rian. We use the word here, as always, with a meaning, and 
with a deep feeling that it belongs especially to our branch of 
the Church. Our people, even our ministry, do not all realize 
the truth and power contained in it; that is, they have not 
reached a full self-consciousness in it, though with various 
degrees of clearness they are working towards it. We will 
quote some sentences from a lecture on Architecture, where our 
view is well expressed. We have only applied the principles 
to church-life and theology. We use the language of another, 
not so much because the ideas are new, as to show how in- 
evitably true and sound our church position is: 
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‘The Americans are a people composed of many differing ele- 
ments—French, Dutch, English, Scotch, German, Irish, Spanish. 
The settler may to the last be somewhat divided in his opinions, 
but the settler’s son is almost invariably, every political inch, 
an American. At this point, the really potent influence of the 
country on the individual appears to cease, and social assimila- 
tion progresses much more slowly. The political conception, 
mature at its very birth, sprang full-grown from the compre- 
hensive minds of its authors. * * * The influence is all one 
way, and consequently a well-defined, and, in all leading points, 
universally shared opinion is the result. Each of the European 
nations that have contributed to the population of this country, 
has, in its religious and domestic character, some rich and some 
poor distinctive peculiarities. 

“In America, we are therefore justified in expecting to find, 
not something so new that it is unintelligible, but some dis- 
tinctive American characteristics. These, however, can hardly 
be expected to depend much on the employment of really new 
forms. Webster and Clay were orators of originality, but their 
words were all old. Any desire on their part to invent a bran- 
new language, would have been of course absurd, and any wish 
to produce a bran-new style of Architecture, is without doubt an 
equally senseless chimera. All previous experience is the in- 
herited property of America. Each excellent thought, form 
and mode ought to be studied, sifted and tested; its principles 
elucidated, and itself improved upon; but the past should 
always be looked on as the servant, not the master of the 
future.”’ 

These fine specimens of “ crystallized thought,” will serve to 
introduce us to Dr. Gilbert’s “‘ new schoolism.” The word, in 
general, has become a mere nickname, though there is a sense 
in which it has some meaning, which we have gathered into the 
name ‘“ American Presbyterianism.” The ipsissima verba of 
the Bible are unapproachable and unimprovable, but the science 
educed from them is capable of re-statement, and of improved 
statement, as men come to be wiser and holier. The successive 
tentative processes of art bring inventions to perfection, and so it 
may be with the successive condensations of science. There may 
be many follies in philosophy, called improvements, which good 
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sense will successively reject; but to refuse a real improve- 
ment is just simply Popery and not Protestantism. That 
America is an advance upon any thing the world has before 
seen, is a fact that sane men in this country will hardly con- 
tradict. That every thing which has been transplanted from 
the old world feels the American influence is equally true, 
and what we claim for our Church is, that it is fully in har- 
mony with the American life and spirit, and that it has been so 
from its beginning in this country. The other branch of our 
Church is striving to maintain a foreign stand-point, by means 
energetic indeed, but to a considerable extent unsound as to 
their principles and modes of action. The unrestrained liberty 
of the country shows itself strongly in our body, but this is 
only another proof that we are American in heart; and in 
every crisis, we trust, as heretofore, the conservatism we need 
will develop itself, so that from the nettle of danger, we shall 
pluck the flower, safety. We cannot, at all events, be satis- 
fied that it is American Presbyterianism, either to sanction 
unconstitutional violence, or to crush all freedom of thought, 
however we may desire and insist upon good common sense as 
essential to the true American character. 

Dr. Gilbert’s theology was Calvinistic. It sprang from a 
deep sense of the sovereignty of God, His glory, majesty and 
goodness, and the depravity, ignorance and vileness of the 
human heart. The clearness of his mind and his power of 
analysis, led him to pass special doctrines very far, whilst his 
want of an equal power of generalization prevented him from 
always fully rounding his system. Hence an apparent incon- 
sistency. On the locus of decrees, he was a remarkably high 
Calvinist ; on that of the Spirit’s influences, he was led by pecu- 
liar circumstances to take ground which excited prejudice 
against him. ‘The case was this: He had seen that the refuge 
of the impenitent sinner, and of the confused theologian who 
unintentionally encouraged him in his unbelief, lay in an idea 
that some change nearly resembling a physical one, if it did 
not come altogether within that category, was necessary to be 
wrought in the human soul by the Holy Spirit, before repen- 
tance was possible. This barrier in the way of the salvation of 
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souls, Dr. Gilbert, a very practical man when his attention 
was fairly turned to a thing, set himself to remove. 

The following points are included in his view of regeneration: 

1. That the Spirit of God alone is its author, and that there- 
fore all means or instrumentalities to regeneration are entirely 
ineffectual without His power. 

2. That man is passive in regeneration in the sense of being 
influenced and turned about by the Holy Spirit. 

3. That the natural heart is totally, utterly depraved, and 
will never move of itself one step towards salvation. 

4, That grace in regeneration is irresistible. 

5. That regeneration is wrought alone by truth urged by the 
Holy Spirit, the soul being persuaded to right feeling and 
action through the influence of motive. 

6. That in this sense the soul is active in regeneration, in 
believing, feeling and willing under the influence of truth and 
motive. 

Dr. Gilbert expressed himself incautiously in regard to the 
instantaneousness of regeneration. Few would be willing to 
endorse his language on this point. He had altogether too 
clear a mind not to see that it is impossible to be partly a child 
of God, and partly a child of Satan at the same time. He 
certainly did not distinguish here with his usual clearness. 
Anxiety for his theory led him too far, though his view at this 
point is not at all essential to it. Many who agree with him 
in his general view of moral suasion, mark with great distinct- 
ness the point of regeneration as separated from conviction and 
sanctification. They hold that the sinner is brought within the 
influence of motives, which, like the rays of a burning-glass, at 
a certain instant draw to a focus; and so the sinner yields, his 
heart is changed, and sanctification begins. This change they 
hold earnestly to be instantaneous. Dr. Gilbert seemed to fear 
that if he admitted the idea of instantaneous regeneration, it 
would in some way interfere with the doctrine that the change 
is wrought, instrumentally, by motive only. It is singular that 
it so struck him. The worlds of matter and of mind are both 
full of gradual processes drawing to a head, and of great 
changes germinating from that moment. This eriszs is always 
instantaneous as to its acme. 
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It must not be understood that we advocate the moral suasion 
theory under any form, much less that we hold it up as the 
standard doctrine of the Presbyterian Church. We only say, 
that Dr. Gilbert was substantially Calvinistic in his theology. 
The Presbyterian Church holds on the subject in question 
the following doctrines: that the human heart is totally de- 
praved; that the Holy Spirit alone can regenerate it; that 
Truth, or the word of God is the sword of the Spirit ; that re- 
generation is always instantaneous ; that it is a rational process 
wrought in accordance with the laws of mind, the Spirit per- 
suading and enabling the soul to believe, feel, and will aright: 
but as to the mode of regeneration it does not decide. Indeed 
how far man can decide as to the mode, with our present 
knowledge from revelation, experience or observation, is ques- 
tionable. 

It was a great privilege to hear Dr. Gilbert discuss theologi- 
cal questions. He delighted in them, his eye sparkled, the soul 
came through into his expressive countenance, his voice seemed 
made for acute and subtle distinction; he analyzed thought 
with microscopic accuracy, his wit kindled at a confusion or an 
absurdity, and a lambent light played over the entire surface 
of the subject. It was like the picture of Corregio, called 
Notte, where the light, by the painter’s skill, comes from the 
infant Saviour; so, not to say it irreverently, there played a 
light around him in fine discussion, which fell upon the whole 
circle, bringing into the countenances of the bright their finest 
expression, and wavering and flickering around even the dull- 
est, so that they appeared intellectual. 

These friendly contests, and those of which we have already 
spoken at Wilmington, recall the others, in which he was en- 
gaged in Church courts. But the eloquence of Dr. Gilbert 
was hardly that which sways great and excited popular assem- 
blies. He had a kind of modesty or timidity which prevented 
him from making himself prominent at such times. He had 
not, like Demosthenes, accustomed himself to the roar of the 
sea. He gave way to others, ready to take the public’s or 
their own judgment that they were wiser than he. Sometimes 
it might have been better, if his acuteness and power of analy- 
sis had eclaircised a subject, which mere violence or self-coneeit 
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were settling in the wrong way. Yet few men were oftener 
in deliberative bodies, few mingled more with those who control 
the springs of great movements. Alas! 


Hi motus animorum, atque hec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 


Dr. Gilbert disapproved of indiscriminate eulogy. Let us 
say then that his love of peace, and the quiet of an undisturbed 
study, home, and position, was perhaps in excess, and his plans 
not always of the fearless kind. This allowed temporary expe- 
dients for difficulties, when a bolder course would have been a 
truer one; it allowed too much influence to coarser natures; it 
permitted the even scale of justice to be depressed unduly, upon 
the wrong side. 

John Foster makes the remark, that perhaps decision of 
character is partly a physical quality. Dr. Gilbert’s faults 
were in this direction; want of depth of emotion, fearlessness, 
strength of will, weight and dignity of manner. It is wonder- 
ful that he made so strong an impression upon his brethren 
and the Church without these; with them, all will agree, 
we would gladly have exalted him as one of our chiefs of men. 

One cannot choose but be classic in thinking of him, and this 
has reminded us of the semi-excuse of Horace : 


Ut quo quisque valet, suspectos terreat, utque 
Imperet hoc natura potens, sic collige mecum— 


But we have sometimes thought that the bold has an excel- 
lence in its own nature. For a higher authority than Horace, 
with which our friend and brother was even more familiar, has 
thus glorified the deepest style of courage, that which defies 
earth and hell: ‘Fear not them which kill the body, but after 
that have no more that they can do.” 

But, hurrying from this, let us say that Dr. Gilbert came 
nearer to mere intellect than any man we have ever known. 
He was almost pure intellection. We do not mention this 
in entire eulogy. Symmetry in character no doubt implies a 
more even balance of heart and mind, of spirit and matter. 
That the physical nature exercises a powerful influence on 
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the mental, no sensible man questions. That passion and 
undue emotion should be subdued, is true, but it is not 
the less so, that deep feeling is essential to perfection. A 
strong body, a clear mind, deep feeling, a powerful will, a 
bright imagination, all these are essential as the basis of the 
ideal man. Pure mind was no doubt in excess in Dr. Gilbert, 
but it is so rare a fault—one so little likely to be imitated, that 
we need not be severe upon it. A keen, active, inquiring, 
investigating, analyzing spirit ; this lay at the foundation of the 
character of a man singularly interesting to all who knew him. 
In speaking of the learning of Dr. Gilbert, we must distin- 
guish. His mind was remarkably rapid and versatile, his 
memory so tenacious that he seemed never to forget any thing. 
But he did not undertake comprehensive schemes of learning, 
such as reading the whole of the Christian fathers, or all the 
Greek classic authors. He loved, in reading, to keep in view 
some salient human interest; like the tree in his garden, he 
wished his reading to grow from a germ, and one not too deeply 
buried. Once on the track of an object, he moved with great 
velocity and never wearied. In connection with his article on 
Geology, for the first number of our Review, he read through 
about thirty volumes. Going to see him one day to obtain the 
titles, more fully, of a large number of works on the Apoca- 
lypse, when we were printing his Article on that subject, he took 
the books from his shelves, one by one, and piled them around. 
The titles were taken from no catalogue ; he had the books, all 
of them, and had studied each carefully. If we wished recon- 
dite information concerning theology or church history, it was 
Dr. Gilbert especially we consulted. Generally he knew the 
facts already, but he was perfectly candid as to his learning; 
if he did not know them, he would say so immediately, and 
refer us to the books where the information could be obtained. 
But he, by no means, confined his reading to theology, even 
in its widest sense. He kept a list of the works he read, 
noting each one as he finished it. They average nearly a 
volume a week, read through and digested. They include 
biography, history, natural science, fiction, sketches, travels, 
archeology, criticism, Biblical literature, controversy, com- 
mentary, reviews, memoirs for history, metaphysics, moral 
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science, juvenile books, classic literature, poetry, the Puritan 
divines, prophecy, Puseyism, political economy, popular litera- 
ture, didactic theology, besides others hardly reducible to a 
class. His taste evidently led him strongly to biography and 
travels; like the wandering Ulysses, he loved to study men. 
He analyzed every thing, but especially the human mind, and 
the mind rather in action than at rest. 

It may be asked whether this prodigious amount of other 
men’s thoughts and notions did not make him an imitator. The 
response would be quick on all sides, that a more original man 
scarcely lived. Every expression was from his own mint, 
obverse and reverse sharply struck, motto and device clearly 
defined. We have known men who were great readers, who 
never seemed to digest any thing. They could detail with 
accuracy what they had taken in by the eye or ear, but it 
seemed to produce scarcely more effect than the shadows upon 
the sun-dial over which they flit. Not so Dr. Gilbert. Every 
thing went into his substance and was reproduced, as the blos- 
soms of the scarlet fuschia are the product of the food and 
moisture which nourish the plant. He was, by a law of 
his nature, a constant friend and patron of all good learning. 
Letters never flourish long without the courts of the Lord. 
The Church is the natural patron of learning, and a clergy 
into whose heart fine culture has passed and remains there by 
a necessity of their being, are a nation’s benefactors. These 
are different from merely educated men. They are scholars 
by the patent of a celestial creation. 

Dr. Gilbert felt that our Church, south of New York and 
east of the Allegheny Mountains, the region embracing the 
largest part of the great States—to mention no others—of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and the cities of Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore and Washington, must have a college of the first 
class, of their own. Some of us differed from him as to the 
place of its location, and other incidents of the plan, but there 
ought to have been but one opinion as to the desirableness and 
the feasibility of the object. He believed that such colleges 
are an absolutely essential element in the prosperity of a great 
Church, and that there can be no substitute for them. For this 
idea Dr. Gilbert was willing to risk himself, and he twice became 
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President of Delaware College. His view, in this, ought not 
to be misunderstood. It was not simply from a love of learn- 
ing that he laid aside the pastoral work, but it was with a view 
to the establishment of a college that should provide a ministry 
for our Church, and assist in sustaining its intelligence. And 
so long as he hoped that this idea could be wrought out through 
him, he endeavored to realize it. 

It was the privilege of the writer to be associated with him, 
first as a member of his Faculty at Delaware College, and sub- 
sequently as co-editor with him of the Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review. While thinking of him in connection with the graver 
responsibilities of these positions, memory flows irresistibly 
towards his social qualities. The circle of which he formed 
the centre at Newark, has been already partially described 
in the memoirs of his son-in-law, William §. Graham.* 
In reading this memoir, however, the impression in regard 
to Mr. Graham’s intellectual character is much below the 
truth. He was, in fact, something to wonder at. His me- 
taphysical power, in the deeper recesses of that dark science, 
was like an instinct. His passion was the philosophy of Cole- 
ridge. His ability in systematizing it was unequalled by that 
of any person we have known. The “Conclave” of Newark, 
a society composed principally of the gentlemen connected 
with the College, will long be remembered by any who were 
privileged to belong to it. Dr. Gilbert presided. One of the 
members read an essay, the others remarked upon it, and the 
conversation continued on the general subject. Mr. Graham 
was a chief ornament of this meeting, and it is very greatly to 
be regretted that his essays generally exist only in the form of 
skeletons, from which he spoke with great beauty, eloquence, 
and power of illustration.t With his fondness for metaphysics 
were mingled a fine classic taste, and love of languages. In 
fact, as Shelley said, when some one asked him how Keats 
had seized so wonderfully the Greek ideal: “‘ He was a Greek.” 


* Memoirs of Wm. S. Graham, written by Mrs. Ellen D. Graham. Edited by 
Professor Allen. J. W. Moore. Philadelphia. 1848. 

t Some of the subjects were: Coleridge, two essays; Imputation, two essays; 
Rhythm; the Epigram, a free translation from Lessing; Difference between Faith 
and Belief; the Resurrection. 
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Mr. Graham, though enterprizing, was never placed in circum- 
stances to make the proper impression on the world, and was 
called to die young, with his life, so far as we could see, im- 
perfect and fragmentary. 

Dr. Gilbert was twice married ; first on Oct. 22, 1819, to the 
daughter of Dr. George Monro, an elder in the church at Wil- 
mington. Mrs. Gilbert is described as a woman of uncommon 
piety and intelligence. The second wife of Dr. Gilbert is the 
chief mourner at his tomb. Tis five daughters have all been 
married. ‘Two of them, both fascinating, the one beautiful, 
talented and cultivated, the other equally remarkable for 
varied accomplishments, are already laid in the grave. 

There was something playful in Dr. Gilbert’s manner at 
home, not very easily described, but perhaps more easily under- 
stood, which diffused a charm through his household. His 
countenance was very expressive; the soul had but little mate- 
rialism through which to make its way; and his expression, 
when pleased and half-mirthful, was delightful. The eye 
brightened and softened, and the whole countenance which, in 
sorrow or rigid thought, was too sharp for beauty, seemed to 
become more rounded, and to fall into a pleasant light and 
shade, like the quivering image of the foliage waved by the 
wind, when it is daguerreotyped around your pathway by a 
bright sun shining through it. At such times his family and 
intimate friends would gather around him, having persuaded 
him to give up his study in the College for his arm-chair in the 
parlour, between the fire-place and the centre-table; and the 
recollections of the mingling of mirth and wisdom then, present 
Dr. Gilbert in one of the most pleasant lights in which memory 
delights to reproduce him. He was one of the most agreeable 
members, too, of the editorial corps of our Review and of our 
Pastoral Association. One reason of this was his entire free- 
dom from vanity and egotism. He was modest as a girl about 
his own productions. We have seen him, within the last year 
or two, read to the Editors, one of his papers, at their particu- 
lar request, with most absolute reluctance, and actually tremble 
with a feeling which, in a boy, we should call bashfulness. He 
was singularly careless about his literary reputation. Though 
early in his ministry he was careful in his preparation for the 
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pulpit, yet in later life he spent most of the time that he was 
in his study, in reading. He would undertake no extensive 
literary work. Except the letters of “‘ Paul’ and his tracts on 
Regeneration and the Perseverance of the Saints, he scarce 
ever published any thing beyond half a column in a newspaper, 
until our Review was established. He took great interest in 
it, and wrote three Articles for us, amongst the most valued 
that we have published. They are those on Geology, the 
Apocalypse and Millenarianism. These he wrote hastily, so 
far as style is concerned, though his information on their sub- 
jects was both comprehensive and accurate. It is difficult, 
amongst the vanities of the genus irritabile vatum, to con- 
ceive of the carelessness of Dr. Gilbert in regard to his lite- 
rary treasures. There are authors and clergymen who are so 
frugal of their thoughts, that they are even careful in conver- 
sation, lest they should say something wise or brilliant, that 
their brethren might possibly seize and weave into the web of 
some taking production. They use the same thought now for a 
lecture, anon for a sermon, deliver it as an address, then make 
it into an article, hash it up for a newspaper, put it into a 
book, and then venture to shine with it in conversation, or em- 
balm it inan almanac. The one thought is a servant of all 
work. Perhaps one should not blame them; the poor must be 
economical. Dr. Gilbert could afford to be lavish. He threw 
out rich thoughts in the most ordinary conversation ; suggestive 
ideas in almost every sermon. The hived information gathered 
from twenty books, he would bestow on you for the asking ; and 
when he agreed to write, it would be with extreme rapidity, 
little correcting, and not much heed to fix every thing so as to 
make the best impression. Not that he could not do this, but 
he was too impatient, too anxious to acquire new information, 
too eager to read another book, to do it, so that we sometimes 
had a half-thought that his appetite for knowledge was morbid. 
But after all, character is like the ointment of the right hand 
that bewrayeth itself. We all knew that he was rich in know- 
ledge, and that he was chivalrous in the nobleness of his 
largesses to the more ignorant, and we rated him accordingly. 
We never, after all, can praise heartily a merely calculating 
man, even if he is useful. The spontaneity of praise to Dr. 
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Gilbert is delightful. If, as of old, men should testify their 
feeling by laying each one a stone upon his sepulchre, the lofty 
mound would be seen from far. 

Perhaps no man was ever more absolutely free from envy. 
He revelled in the greatness of great men. He did himself 
injustice; he looked up to his fellow-men too much. He 
thought too highly of the verdict of present popularity, he had 
a weakness for the “magic of a name,” the more remarkable 
when we think of his acuteness. But this was only the exag- 
geration of a worshipper of mind; it would have been quite 
right if the idols of the hour had been Augustines and Massil- 
lons, Edwardses and Chalmerses. But it did not seem to occur 
to him that he might be overshowed by the greatness he loved, 
and that he had better choose a more desert place, and himself 
cast a shadow. It lay in the nobleness of his nature, not to 
nurse a reputation, not to be anxious about fame, and to be 
glad when any one else was appreciated. Nor did he gain this 
merely by prayer and fasting, and struggling, but it was devel- 
oped from some germ in his very nature. He knew envy only 
by observation. 

There is one more light in which to regard Dr. Gilbert; as 
a religious man—a man of God. When we think of him in 
this point of view, we fear lest we have been too familiar with 
him. He becomes venerable. The Holy Spirit, we must be- 
lieve, was given unto him in large measure. God dwelt in 
him. There is one thing that, if we could, we would make 
prominent in his life, for it is itself a lesson of priceless value. 
We knew him intellectually, for we were associated with him 
in relations to bring out his mental powers, and we have never 
known so clear and learned an intellect, so acute a dialectician, 
a man of so large experience in dealing with the human heart, 
who yet had so simple, absolute and child-like a faith in the 
verities of Christianity. So far as we can ascertain, for thirty 
years he never had a struggle with even a latent doubt. He 
laughed to scorn the feeble attempts of infidelity ; he could see 
absolutely nothing in the fears of weak Christians arising from 
alleged discoveries in science; he knew that God made the 
Bible, and he would as soon have thought of having his faith 
unsettled by the debates in one of the literary societies in 
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College, as by any possible discoveries in the works of God. 
He understood every objection to Christianity; he saw, at a 
glance, that there was nothing in them. One ascertained sen- 
tence from God, and the opposition of a thousand millions of 
men were but to him, the foam of the ocean breaking against 
granite rock. Regard for God infinitely more than for man, was 
the key-note to his deeper character, and the element of his higher 
existence. Perhaps he was too much at rest. Perhaps some 
doubt would have put him more in sympathy with unregenerate 
and godless men. Perhaps he would have felt more for them, 
and their case would have rested more painfully on his heart, 
and so he might have gone forth more pervadingly to bless 
mankind. However this may be, certainly Dr. Gilbert was by 
universal consent a noble intellect ; certainly he was a trusting 
child in faith. 

Religion was to him vastly more than any thing else. He 
understood easily how it was that a man must be willing to 
forsake father or mother, wife or child, house or lands for 
Christ’s sake. It was the element of his religion. It cost him 
no struggle. If religion was any thing it was chief. This was 
his instinctive logic. He would have made that aphorism for 
himself, if our Saviour had not left it on record. Religion was 
his point d’apput. It was settled. All else was comparatively 
trifling. If, on the journey to heaven, there was a pleasant 
book at hand, or an agreeable companion, well; but the jour- 
ney was the main thing, and this unquestionably, like the ne- 
cessity of a vital atmosphere. 

He had settled it as a fact so plain, that it could not be 
made plainer, that an unregenerate sinner is so foolish that 
language fails to describe his folly. We doubt whether he felt 
more certain that the sun shone at noon-day, or whether he 
would have cared for additional evidence of it. It was the un- 
doubted settling of these facts in his own mind that sometimes 
made it seem that he cared not to talk of the common-places of 
religion. We mention not this guast defect in pastoral labor 
as avirtue. Perhaps doubt may work to usefulness here some- 
times. We only mean to explain how Dr. Gilbert could be so 
calm and bright, with such awful realities of heaven and hell, 
and God and the Church, settled within him. It was because 
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they were settled. The vessel rode quietly at anchor. Other 
barks are forever tossed on the unquiet sea. We question not 
that we may be full of deep and serious feeling always, in rela- 
tion to a matter of which we have no doubt. Our Saviour was, 
and we ought to be. 

But we must draw to a close. It is the glory of intellect 
to rest like a sunset haze, hallowing all things. The traveller 
can hardly tell why he lingers around the Acropolis, and walks 
all day over Marathon, and watches wave after wave rise and 
swell and break at Salamis. It is the glory of human mind in 
its bright developments, that it is deeply interesting to all 
men. So do we linger around Dr. Gilbert. Like nature, he 
never wearies. The play of light and shade is infinite. 

But one duty remains. You will go with us into the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. He did not love death. He 
shrank from it in others, to so great a degree, that it was a 
weakness. He loved life. It seemed beautiful to him; the 
common sun and air, the perfume and the brightness, the in- 
tellect and the sociability, the hum and stir, the ardent endea- 
vour, and the active career of God’s world. And it was of the 
tenderness of his Heavenly Father that he was gradually with- 
drawn from this, and made weaker than an infant ere he died. 
Sure are we, that if in the full vigor of soul and body the angel 
of death had appeared, he would have startled and shrunk. 
The shadow of the grave chilled him. It seemed to be an 
idiosyncrasy, like an instinct. But he came to regard it as the 
infant does its little couch when it is wearied, and its prayer is 
said, and its mother lays it down, and its eyelids close with a 
last sleepy glance at the dearest of all faces. So passed the 
strong man to the bosom of his God. 

“The first week of his illness his mind seemed very active,” 
a member of his family writes, “he would ask for the news, 
and wished all the papers to be preserved ;” but the last week 
he lost all interest in every thing earthly, his mind gradually 
centered on the great future; passages of Scripture were at 
his own request constantly read and repeated to him. Rest- 
less one night, he said to his daughter, “I am too weak to 
think, too weak to talk, too weak to sleep, almost too weak to 
live, what can you do to relieve my weariness?” They had 
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been before reading and talking, but the happy thought now 
struck her to sing, “There is a land of pure delight,” and 
“ Jerusalem, my happy home.” He went over some of the 
familiar words and fell into a sweet sleep. We repeat the 
following expressions as written down by the person to whom 
they were addressed. ‘“‘ Opening his eyes suddenly, and fixing 
them upon me, he said, in broken sentences, I have come to 
Jesus just as though I had never come before. I feel more 
than I can express, my great, great sinfulness. There have 
been times when I seemed to be hanging over an abyss with 
nothing but Christ’s outstretched hand to cling to—and I have 
clung to it, with all my helplessness. Oh, Jesus is precious, so 
precious, if I only had strength to tell you—I have lived through 
hours in the last two weeks that you know nothing about—If I 
ever preach again, I will preach Christ more—I have preached 
too much to the intellect, too little to the heart!’ Whenever 
he was awake, he would ask that passages from Scripture, or 
his favorite hymns, should be repeated, when he would fasten 
on a particular passage, and seem to delight init. The CHI 
Psalm was his special favorite. 

A sudden change came at ten o’clock in the morning of the 
day he died. “Three physicians were in attendance, but 
gradually his feet and hands grew cold, he ceased to talk, to 
look at us, to do any thing but sleep.” It being thought best to 
arouse him, his daughter told him the opinion of the physi- 
cians, that he might not live many hours, and added, “ you are 
ready, Pa, you ave not afraid to die?’ Looking up, after a 
moment or two, he said, “ No. Christ is my Lord, my life, my 
strength, my righteousness.” It was a sublime Confession of 
Faith, and he knew well the meaning of every expression. In 
that bark, he went out upon the unknown sea. 

His last words were, “I consecrate you all to Him.” There 
was no perceptible sighing, no shrinking, no fear. Every 
thing was perfect quiet, for the tenderness of God so ordered 
it, that on the Sabbath evening of a beautiful summer day, he 
fell asleep. His awakening, was in that city where they have 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it; for the 
glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 

When we have gathered on the shore to bid our friends fare- 
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well for a distant voyage, when the hand has been grasped, 
and the tear has started, and our blessing has been fervently 
breathed, we linger while the vessel is in sight, and watch it 
heaving and falling on the waves, until the very speck on the 
horizon has vanished; and then as we turn slowly and sadly to 
our half-desolate homes, we speak a little of the lands they will 
visit, and the scenes with which they will presently mingle. 
There was something in Dr. Gilbert that makes us think of his 
intellectual joy in heaven. Does light bathe us there at first 
like an atmosphere, so that there are no difficulties, as when 
we have lost our way in a wilderness at night, and the very 
first flush of morning reveals every thing, the path, the country, 
our point of divergence from the right way, the glories of the 
landscape? Or do we learn gradually there, ascending in the 
University of God from one angel teacher to another, as the 
six days of creation caused ever new bursts of delight to the 
sons of God who shouted for joy? However that may be, the 
clearing up of mystery, and the bright vision of intellectual light 
impart, we feel, a joy to Dr. Gilbert, peculiar to his acute and 
inquiring intellect, and we are all glad that he is “safe 
havened,” and so gloriously employed. 

His ministerial brethren stood back from the sacredness of 
family sorrow. But at length the precious remains were given 
into our hands, and we gathered into his Church, in sorrow and 
in love. His people came with us. They had shrouded the 
sacred house in mourning. We said what we could in the 
fullness of our hearts, and united in solemn religious ser- 
vice. All then passed by to take a last look of the features 
to be seen no more on earth. The remains, attended by affec- 
tionate hearts, were borne to Wilmington. There, other bre- 
thren received them. His former people gathered where they 
had so often listened to his voice. The full hearts of all 
were there relieved by holy service, and the voice of sympa- 
thizing ministers of the Redeemer. Devout men bore him to his 
burial, and he rests at length among his kindred. His sleep- 
ing dust awaits the Resurrection, near the spot where he pre- 
pared so many to hear the last trump with joy. The text of 
his last sermon was, ‘ For none of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself,’ and he had now exemplified it. 
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Our task is done. God lends us his loved ones, that the 
image of Christ may be reproduced on earth. We should err 
greatly, if we did not feel that such men are among His most 
precious gifts. We are to admire them, love them, follow 
them as they followed Christ, and so be ready for the most 
glorious consummation of all labor and sorrow, to be gathered 
to their company, the elect of the Universe, the chosen of God. 





ARTICLE II. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


Translated from the Einleitung in die Dogmengeschichte,* von Theodor Kliefoth. 


[Turopore KriierorH, at the time of publishing this work, 
was instructor of the heir to the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and resided in Mecklenburg, the capital of that 
Duchy. The Bibliotheca Sacra, No. XXIX, pp. 36, 37, 
speaks of his subject, and of his treatment of parts of it as 
follows :— 

“Tn the development of Christianity, there was of necessity 
a first age, when it appeared only in the form of a living faith. 
It was its time of fresh spontaneous activity; it had not as yet 
reached self-conscious intelligence; it knew nothing of the 
speculative contests which afterwards divided the Church; its 
battles were almost wholly external, against Pagan persecution, 
or internal, against immorality and sin. The reflex of this 
period is given us in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
whose theology, if we may speak of them at all as theologians, 
is wholly in the concrete. But it followed equally of necessity, 
that another period must dawn upon the Church. When the 
preliminary work of external upbuilding was ended or far 
advanced; when Christianity had leisure to retire from the 


* Introduction to the History of Dogmas, or Christian Doctrines. 
+ The established religion of the Duchy is Lutheran. 
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field of battle, and began to reflect more upon its own truth, to 
mingle more with the mind of the time, it could be no longer 
only a religion of the life, but must become one of developed 
thought. If our readers would study the principles of this 
transition-process, we refer them to the first chapter of Klie- 
foth’s Introduction to Dogmatic History, where it is shown with 
surprising power and beauty. The whole is a masterwork of 
philosophical analysis.” 

Our intention is not at all to carry the reader discursively 
through the treatise, but specifically to acquaint him with the 
author’s opinion upon a single point, and that, as nearly as 
possible, in his own words. Nevertheless, it may assist the 
general reader to an understanding of the Extract, if we give 
him an insight into the plan and scope of the work. To quote 
from the preface: “It is an attempt to perform the most diffi- 
cult and the most important of all things; to comprehend his- 
tory; in the diversity of its forms to recognize unity, in its 
confused and multiplied facts to observe order, and in the suc- 
cession of its changes to discern the enduring law.” 

The history of the doctrines of the Church, (as well as the 
history of its external fortunes) ought not to be the result of a 
simple curiosity to know the facts in the case. It should not 
be a mere recital of successive events. So far from giving 
satisfaction by such a method, at present the name itself of 
historian would, doubtless, be withheld from the author of such 
a work. We require of the historian an exhibition of the con- 
nection between the events which he chronicles; we require 
him to show the bearing of the one upon the other ; he must 
discover and inform us how they are grouped together, and 
what single result they all operate to secure. The Introduc- 
tion to the History of Dogmas, takes for granted a certain 
empirical knowledge of the facts, and proceeds to show that the 
doctrinal activity of the Church, however various and appa- 
rently contradictory, is yet, through all Christian ages, one 
thing, one great movement. The author labors to prove that 
the mind of the Church has been working under fixed and 
admirable laws; that one sphere after another of Christian 
truth has been brought forward for exposition and expansion; 
that a logical order has governed the process; that uncon- 
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sciously, though unceasingly, every prominent person, and 
every considerable movement in the Church, have laid each 
their stone, in perfect order, upon the rising walls of a great 
structure of truth; and, however they themselves may not have 
comprehended it, have contributed to form a doctrinal whole, 
strictly according to the plan of God. ‘This idea is not, as we 
suppose, original with our author, but the manner of working it 
out in the detail is novel, ingenious, and carries with it a veri- 
similitude that will strike every student of ecclesiastical history. 

The first period of doctrinal activity is that in which the 
divine nature, especially the nature of the Trinity, was discus- 
sed ; and this, in the stricter use of the term, Kliefoth calls the 
period of Theology. This cycle of doctrine is nearly coincident 
with the flourishing period of the Greek Church, principally oc- 
cupied the attention of her bishops, and has left its impress upon 
that Church to this day. It commenced at the close of the 
second century, and continued to the end of the seventh. If 
the name of any man might characterize it, we should call it 
the Athanasian era. 

The second period commenced with the Montanists, and con- 
tinuing on with considerable changes to the Reformation, ope- 
rated in all that time to perfect the doctrine of human nature 
under the new relations of the gospel. The prominent ideas of 
this period were those of sin and grace, the world, and the 
Church. We have the doctrines of original sin, total de- 
pravity, predestination, the holy Catholic Church, and the 
world that opposes and perishes. In these discussions, we find 
a brilliant roll of names—Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Pela- 
gius. This is the period of the Romish Church, its questions: 
being involved in the very nature and existence of that body. 
It is called by Kliefoth the period of Anthropology, i. e., the 
doctrine of human nature. Dogmatically, and so far as it 
evolved truth, we might call it Augustinian. 

Thirdly, with the Reformation came the period which in the 
view of our Author is now drawing to a close, and giving way 
to a new one, whose incipient stages are sketched in the portion 
of the work which we have translated for the reader. We, 
according to Kliefoth, are about to bid adieu to the period in 

VoL. 1.—25 
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which we were born and nurtured—the period namely, of 
Soteriology or of Protestantism. The great questions of this 
era were propounded by Luther, and respect the plan of salva- 
tion; the cardinal doctrine being, of course, that of justification 
by faith, and the bearing of all being to show man how he is 
saved, and by what steps he is brought to a state of holiness 
and happiness. ‘Thus the idea of God was first evolved (The- 
ology ;) then the idea of man (Anthropology ;) then the connec- 
tion between God and man (Soteriology.) As to each of these 
periods Kliefoth maintains three important points, viz. :— 

1. That each doctrine or scheme of doctrines, was the cen- 
tral and commanding object of thought in the period to which 
it belonged. ‘That the other doctrines discussed were viewed 
relatively to the principal doctrine, and as parts of a system 
founded upon it. That if the discussion of the old dogma 
passed over into the new period, it fell into the back-ground, 
lost its hold upon the mind, ceased to unfold itself, and existed 
only as an inheritance of a past age. 

2. That in each period the characteristic doctrines were 
thoroughly examined, and their merits exhausted in the discus- 
sion ; so that the simple results remained as a solid understruc- 
ture for the succeeding age to build its new work upon. Kliefoth 
for instance, considers the question of original sin in the indi- 
vidual as thoroughly ventilated (ventilirt,) and not necessary 
to be re-opened. 

3. That each of these periods is mutually necessary, and 
that their order of appearance in history is that of logical 
sequence. ‘That is, the doctrine of God is supplemented by the 
doctrine of man, and the doctrines of God and man are each 
supplemented by the doctrine of salvation. Each of these 
cycles of doctrine expects, leads on to, or finds its own comple- 
tion, in the others. No one of them is complete without both 
of the others, and all three must be developed before a com- 
plete speculative theology is possible. Each of the three heads 
was not merely discussed, but made the central point of thought, 
to which, in each of the several periods, the energies of the 
leading minds in Christendom were devoted. 

These prominent ideas, with their various limitations and 
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results, our author has investigated with the utmost ingenuity, 
subtlety and learning. His book is pervaded with a spirit of 
profound and judicious inquiry. The Holy Spirit in the minds 
of the regenerate, the Word of God, and the historic results of 
the dogmatic activity of the Church, are with him all alike, in- 
dispensable elements of the dogma. Thus he tempers and 
moderates his theory to the balance of a genuine scientific 
Christianity, and is enabled to reject all that is excessive, and 
to warn against all that is defective and spurious. 

It will not be understood that the Editors are responsible 
for all Kliefoth’s views, or that they suppose any individual 
is able to arrange all the vast movements of the Church into 
a generalization which comprehends their entire significancy on 
the scale of the Divine workings. It is enough that valuable 
and suggestive thought is here presented to the readers of the 
Review. 

The extract which follows is rather in advance of the general 
position of the book. He offers it with the utmost modesty, as 
a mere speculation (Vermuthung.) Yet it is, like the rest 
of the book, guarded, judicious and thorough, and will doubtless 
leave a general impression in its favor.—TR. ] 


It remains to be shown that the development of the doctrine 
of salvation (Soteriology) in Protestantism has reached its com- 
pletion in the present, and that in our day the spirit in the 
Church is advancing to a new ecclesiastical and dogmatical 
development. At first view it would seem that in the three 
preceding periods, the whole material of Christian knowledge 
has been worked up. Yet this is not so. Besides the three 
general objects of the Christian understanding already dis- 
posed of, (Theology, Anthropology and Soteriology,) there re- 
mains a fourth point for consideration. 

The individual does not stand alone in his redemption and 
sanctification, but is received into a Christian community which 
trains him, and upon which he operates formatively ; with which 
he has, suffers, and does every thing incommon. ‘This relation 
of the individual in such association, involves the doctrine of 
the Church, as the centre of scientific thought. Now this doc- 
trine does not scem as yet to have reached its full dogmatic de- 
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velopment. ‘True it is, the idea of the Church is one cohering 
so closely with every thing Christian, that wherever at all Chris- 
tianity becomes matter of discourse, there it too must be spoken 
of; and so through its whole history the Church has been the 
subject of observation and remark. But in the Greek Church, 
this was never done in the manner of the dogma. She had 
nothing to do with Christianity in the subject, (period of The- 
ology,) and so never reached our idea. In the doctrinal circle 
of the Roman Catholic, and the Protestant Churches, we indeed 
beheld the significant entrance of this doctrine ;—of necessity, 
since both were concerned with Christianity in the subject, 
(periods of Anthropology and Soteriology.) Yet in neither 
case was this doctrine made to become a middle point, from 
which the whole doctrinal series of the time should be evolved, 
but it was regarded from other and limited points of view. 

The Roman Catholics started from the specifically anthro- 
pological position. It is peculiar to this habit of thought to 
regard the condition of the true Christian simply as the oppo- 
site of a life of sin. Since now, to the condition of the Chris- 
tian must necessarily be reckoned his life in the Church, the doc- 
trine of the Church will here also find expression; but in the as- 
pect of bold and fixed opposition to the world. Upon the anthro- 
pological ground therefore, the Church appears as in opposition 
to the world, the One, absolutely pure and true Society of the 
holy. Now that the Church, upon the anthropological ground, 
is seen only in that light, just shows how narrow that ground 
is. Here was introduced that false conception of the Church, 
which Augustine himself entertained, and which was first ap- 
plied practically in the middle ages. Of necessity it became 
not merely the community of the holy, but the community also 
in which alone the individual can attain salvation; and this con- 
ception must unavoidably be applied to the external Church 
then in existence, just because there was no other. Protes- 
tantism has set aside this confusion of the visible and the in- 
visible Church, and has spoken after its manner upon the gene- 
ral doctrine. If it is inquired how the individual attains salva- 
tion, and how he grows in grace, questions which are peculiar 
to Protestantism ; the answer leads us at once to the doctrine 
of the Church, and that in two respects. First, since faith 
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cometh by hearing, the Church comes into view as bound to 
preach Christ. Again when the inquiry respects our growth 
in grace, we look to it as the place for the training and cul- 
ture of the individual. But the inquiry being directed from 
a particular point of view, it follows here equally that the 
conception of the Church can be one-sided only, i. e., the sote- 
riologrcal. 

If it belongs to the consciousness of Protestantism that grace 
is a thing which develops itself in the subject, that only by 
degrees in a settled mode of progression does it attain posses- 
sion of him, expel his evil nature, and bring forth in him, by 
an organic increase, the fruit of a new life; naturally enough 
would the Church be viewed as the community of those who 
are in this condition of advancement. Of consequence then 
it was defined to be an institution still developing, yet bur- 
dened with sin, error and every sort of impurity, as only 
pressing forward towards all good, as that which contains indeed 
divine life in itself, yet only as principle, seeking still to be 
realized, as the ecclesia militans et pressa. And this concep- 
tion of the Church operates again upon the view taken of her 
Offices. It is indeed her duty, by word and example, to preach 
Christ, but since she herself mixes sin with every thing, she 
is unable to render a correct testimony, and accomplishes her 
business of preaching but by the Holy Scriptures and the Sac- 
rament, or in her own act of preaching, perpetually refers to 
and makes the Scriptures her proof. Hence it comes that, 
according to Protestantism, man enters the Church through 
Christ, while according to Catholicism he comes to Christ 
through the Church. 

Thus it has been permitted to Protestantism to become ac- 
quainted with the Church as a community of the regenerate, 
not yet however perfected. ‘This view is in every sense 
true; yet the other which conceives of it as the One, the 
Holy, the Immaculate, as the Pillar of Truth, is likewise 
true: the Church is both, as well the community of the Holy 
as the community of the regenerate simply; it is only by 
her different sides, that she is the one and the other. Nor 
has this escaped Protestantism. It has never denied the 
Augustinian conception of the Church, but has received it; 
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while yet it has established its own over against it. Hereby it 
has been enabled to avoid those by-ways in dogmatics and in 
practical matters, which must have resulted from an utterly 
one sided view, and has guarded itself well against those 
who like the Independents, have fallen into such an unfair 
view of the Protestant conception of the Church. Yet Pro- 
testantism has never reached a position from which these two 
divided elements of the Church could be comprehended in their 
unity, or their inner relationship—their mutual connection, be 
conceived. Such an adjustment of two abstract sides of the 
dogma could only come to pass in case the doctrine of the 
Church appeared as the middle point of the dogmatic develop- 
ment, whence the whole Christian life should come under sur- 
vey. It is only when one thoroughly understands the origin, 
progress and completion of the Church, and thus has succeeded 
in making out a physiology of the Church, that it will be- 
come evident how it is, as well the community of the Holy, 
as of the regenerate, and how, according to this view, all phe- 
nomena, relations and conditions in the Church are limited and 
defined. This, the period of Protestantism could not do, for 
it would then necessarily have abandoned its own position and 
its peculiar questions. Consequently while Protestantism set 
both doctrines of the Church abstractly in contact with each 
other, without discovering a-means of harmonizing them, a 
great number of contradictions having no connection with 
each other, appear in the course of its development. Pro- 
testantism has admitted the imperfection of the Church and 
the insufficiency of all human institutions, yet she has estab- 
lished creeds and attended to their keeping; she has acknow- 
ledged the priesthood of all Christians, and yet has attached 
great importance to the dignity of the ministerial office; she 
has acknowledged the right of the individual to his free perso- 
nal development in the Church, and yet has not escaped the 
necessity of exercising ecclesiastical power both in the general 
and with respect to particular heretics ; she has maintained the 
rights of the separate churches, and yet has yielded up the 
appointment of officers in great part to the authorities of the 
Church. We do not intend to say that the Protestants ought 
to have abandoned the one or the other; it was right to do 
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both. There ought to be creeds, although all human wisdom is 
marred with error. But why they could and must do the one as 
well as the other, how both are in harmony, indeed can only go 
properly together, has never been clearly conceived nor shaped 
into a dogma, nor can it, so long as the doctrine of the Church 
is not the point of departure for all inquiry. More frequently 
it has happened that one class have advocated the establish- 
ment of creeds, the power of the Church, the union of Church 
and State, as essentially consistent with Protestantism; while 
others have found them in direct opposition to its nature.* 
And these contradictions have not, in the farther development 
of Protestantism, grown less, but rather more bold and abrupt. 
These contradictions lie palpably before us, and await their 
solution. 

It may be that the period of dogmatic development, whose 
beginnings we now witness, has just this for its question—pro- 
ceeding from an immediate development of the doctrine of the 
Church—its origin, growth and completion, to reconcile these 
contradictions ; to conceive how the Christian Church, involved 
as it is in sin and conflict, is, nevertheless, by the indwelling of 
the Spirit of Christ, the one historic power which subjects the 
individual to itself, and which of right establishes creeds and 
ordinances. Then, also, would the relation of Church and 
State attain to a long-desired clearness. Moreover, the right 
of the Church contrasted with that of the individual, the limits 
of that right and the means of exercising it, as on the other 
side the right of the individual in respect to the Church, 
would become matter of the dogmatic consciousness. This 
process, it is evident, without reference to the preceding, would 
attach itself in the most definite manner to Protestantism. 


* It must not be overlooked, however, and it furnishes no small confirmation of 
what has been said, that it has ever been reckoned more Protestant to defend the 
freedom of conscience and of doctrine, and the rights of Churches against creeds 
and the exercise of ecclesiastical power: that on the other hand, every strenuous 
exercise of such power is stigmatized as Papistical. Whence it appears that there 
is, without doubt, in the principle of Protestantism, a tendency to individualism, just 
as in the principle of the Romish Church there is a tendency to universality. In 
its career, therefore, our Church has as little been able to divest itself of disorgan- 
izing and ecclesio-democratic tendencies, as the Romish Church, of a hierarchy and 
the Papal system. 
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Protestantism is acquainted with the development of Christian- 
ity in the subject. 

This new dogmatic development is likewise concerned with 
the unfolding of Christianity in man, but it abandons the 
limited position of the subject, and regards the development in 
the whole, in the gross, in humanity. It contains, consequent- 
ly, a question concerning the how, concerning the formative 
process, and the investigation is therefore well adapted to the 
peculiarity of the German mind, (in which Protestantism arose.) 
Meanwhile the unfolding of Christianity in man, cannot be 
understood unless, first, it be understood in the individual, be- 
cause in this alone can lie the standard for judging of the 
other ; hence this new development would base itself upon Pro- 
testantism, and involve its perpetuation. All the peculiar dog- 
mas of Protestantism would, in this period, have to be recurred 
to, but as preliminaries applied to another object, enlarged to 
the standard of general relationships. 

Now, whether this which we have been regarding as possible, 
will actually occur, can only be learned from the place which 
the age in general holds in history, and from the position which 
Christianity and the Church occupy in it. 

As for the principal features of the time, it requires simply 
to be mentioned as a thing universally understood, that our age 
belongs to those in which the bands thrown around social and 
national life in preceding centuries, are broken up. Freedom 
of pursuit, release from every species of allegiance, equal ac- 
knowledgment of the different classes, &c., are the interests 
which engage the energies of the present age. And in their 
doings is contained, on the one hand, the negative tendency to 
break up the bands and limits of a state of things handed down 
from remote history; on the other hand, the positive tendency 
to set the individual free from these restrictions of corporations, 
communities and privileges as an independent person, and to 
supply all with equal rights. States have not been ignorant of 
this tendency, and, not erroneously fearful, that this, which 
first shows itself only in subordinate spheres of life, would, if 
successful there, proceed to attack superior institutions, they 
have labored to make provision against it. Although no State, 
for the very reason that this tendency is a universal feature of 
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the age, has been able entirely to escape its influence, often 
indeed encouragement to the process of dissolution having been 
given unintentionally or by forced concessions on the part of 
the States themselves, yet they have adopted particularly two 
methods of guarding against such disturbances as might occur. 

First, the State has adopted a course of opposition to the 
existing tendency. In the same degree in which the members 
of the community have sought to dissolve mutual connections, 
the authorities have brought forward the power of the State and 
its inner majesty, have unfolded its mechanism, have regulated 
with ordinances and subjected to the government all relations, 
even those of private life, and have multiplied and enlarged the 
police and the means of control. The conservative power of 
State authority,-its Argus eye, shall so again unite, bind up and 
shall artificially sustain in right relations to each other, the 
elements that could no longer be restrained by natural bands, 
by inner relations of life, by patriarchal sentiment, attachment 
to home, esprit du corps and the like. 

A course entirely the reverse of this has been pursued by 
other States. Proceeding upon the presumption that, when 
once connecting links, limitations, institutions and privileges 
have lost their hold upon the minds of men, are no more reali- 
ties in the spirits of individuals, are neither dear, nor valuable 
nor holy to them, it is no longer possible to retain them; they 
have given up to that tendency, and suffered it to run its 
course. Yet to rescue themselves from utter destruction, they 
have sought again to unite the members, now become indepen- 
dent ; they have allowed them to share in political concerns, in 
legislation, &c.; they have granted constitutions. And with 
this expectation: that in the higher spheres of the State, those 
elements can be drawn into healthful union which in the subor- 
dinate departments were rent asunder; that the individuals 
through the State, shall re-unite society, which, in its subordi- 
nate relations, has been dissolved. 

It is remarkable, and yet true, that both ways, if they do 
not bring the individuals into desperate situations, and run into 
ruinous excess, are constrained to apply to one and the same 
auxiliary. It is indeed possible, for instance, for a State of 
the first sort to maintain its ordinances, but the more closely it 
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brings its restraints to bear upon every thing, the more hin- 
derance will be given to the free growth and expansion of the 
individual. If the life of a man is to expand with vigor, with 
good cheer, and with beauty, it must have room for exercise, it 
must be free to labor for its own culture. In States of that 
first kind, this is not possible within the sphere of life which 
the State covers; we require in them a sphere outside of its 
arrangements, not interfering with the State, but allowing the 
individual room for conducting a free, productive and well pro- 
portioned life. 

Again, the States of the second sort give the individual room, 
but it is an empty space. The hope that, in the large interest 
of the State, individuals will be drawn into union, is errone- 
ous. Man may indeed feel an interest in it—this abstract, 
general something—he may indeed be inspired in its behalf; 
but he cannot truly love it, or feel an affection or a home- 
feeling for it. These sentiments are not congenial to those 
abstract regions, but rather to the course of daily life, in the 
place where man earns and eats his daily bread, where is his 
home, where are his joys and sorrows. If man in his domestic 
daily life is embraced by some institution or community ; if in 
these narrow circles he lives in the exercise of love and depen- 
dence, of patriarchal sentiment and of feelings of well-founded 
respect; and if these little circles are by some means brought 
into vital connection with the State; then from such a position 
the man can view it with love, dependence and personal inter- 
est. The narrower circle of life is the medium through which 
he appreciates what lies beyond; the affection with which he 
took root in that, unites him in a vital manner to the great 
whole, which surrounds and sustains the smaller circle. This 
is love of country. But one’s country is a different idea from 
the State. Those States, however, of the second sort, are only 
States; they lack those smaller circles of life, which bind the 
life of man with a quiet but constraining power to the whole: 
for either their communities and institutions have perished, or 
affection is departed from them, or they are simply artificial. 
Men who are not so restricted in their private relations by 
bonds of usage and of affectionate interest are unsteady, fluc- 
tuating, disposed to an unbounded exercise of self-will. Thus 
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with these States, the most pressing necessity is, that there 
may arise in their subordinate circles such small communities, 
which shall re-combine the dissevered elements in their limited 
domestic life, so that the connection shall be vital and sincere. 

Thus we see that both the sorts of states have one and the 
same interest; to find a place in which a free, vigorous and 
at the same time, kindly restraining and harmonizing life 
can arise. Such a place is the Church. In countries of the 
first sort she will appear, particularly when she enjoys the 
freer form of Presbyteries, &c., as the place in which the free- 
dom and activity of individuals, which could find no room in 
the State, and would only have operated destructively there, 
may take refuge and make themselves felt in a most beneficial 
manner. On the other hand, in nations of the second sort, she 
will present, in her communities, her feasts, her institutions, a 
new bond of association for the isolated atoms. It may be re- 
garded as a pleasing and hopeful symptom, that States of both 
sorts seem to have acknowledged the importance of the Church 
in this very respect, and to have paid attention to it in their 
ecclesiastical arrangements. Nor from this posture of affairs 
can there fail to arise a vigorous and peculiar development of 
the Church’s existence. The remarkable activity which in our 
day is devoted to reforms in Church constitutions is conse- 
quently not accidental. But such a development of organiza- 
tion can never take place without a parallel development of 
the doctrine of the Church. 

It would seem indeed, as if this topic had already for years 
past been the object of theological research and inquiry. Not 
to dwell upon the attempts made in our time to remodel Church 
organizations, nor to appeal to the frequency with which ques- 
tions touching upon the doctrine of the Church, as its relation 
to the State, the necessity of creeds, Xc., are discussed, let us 
only contemplate some facts which do not seem to bear so 
directly upon the subject. 

It is well known, that the theological discussions of a later 
date are chiefly upon the question of the origin and nature of 
religion and of Christianity, upon the ideas of reason and reve- 
lation, knowledge and faith, philosophy and religion. Not un- 
frequently the opinion is expressed, that such inquiries are 
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peculiar to our age and have never appeared before. Unless 
taken with qualifications, this opinion is incorrect. In the 
earliest age of the Church, in the time of the Gnostics, Alexan- 
drines, &c., these topics were matters of much consideration. 
Again, at the close of the middle ages, the Schoolmen and 
the Mystics thought and debated upon them. Anselm, Hugo, 
Gerson were engaged in such investigations all their lifetime. 
These inquiries are hence by no means peculiar to our age. 
But the precise direction which they have taken, and continue 
to take at the present, is that which is peculiar to our age. 
These inquiries have started as usual with the question, whether 
the Christian doctrines which have been transmitted to us are 
to be demonstrated from reason or out of Scripture and history, 
whether religion originates from pure thought and feeling, or 
whether it had a historical origin. And this has*been the at- 
titude of the contending parties; the one side as rationalists of 
various shades, have sought for the origin of religion in the 
thought, in the reason of men, from thence have deduced the 
principles of religion, and what part of religion they could not 
show to be so deduced, they cast among the rubbish of obscure 
ages. The other, as supernaturalists, adhered to the historical 
origin of religion, and from the language of Scripture have 
with various degrees of fullness, deduced the system of faith. 
But the discussion did not stop in this region of generalities. 
The rationalists could not deny, that Christianity had its his- 
torical origin in Christ. To bring their position into agreement 
with this fact, they admit that the true religion was indeed 
taught first by Jesus Christ, but claim that he simply drew it 
from his own reason. This position gave an entirely new direc- 
tion to supernaturalism; it was no longer enough to maintain 
the historical origin of the doctrine of religion, for this the 
rationalists did not deny ; but it became necessary to show that 
Christ himself did not produce his doctrine, nor accomplish 
any part of his work by human power and ability, but solely 
by means of his higher nature, his divinity. The discussion 
now shifted to the question of the divinity of Christ; was he a 
mere man, or was he the incarnate God? This inquiry, how- 
ever, was not started alone, but in connection with another 
which bore upon the same point; whether the teachings, the 
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acts, the entire work, in short the Church of Christ, was to be 
regarded as a product of human power or as the work of God? 
The controversy, therefore, was transferred to the question of 
the origin of the Church, and of the value and significance of 
its elements; and this question was nothing more than an 
adjunct to that of the dignity of the person of Christ. The 
manner of conducting this controversy throughout, shows this 
to be its nature. 

The rationalists endeavor to prove their position in relation to 
the person of Christ, first, by bringing forward from the age be- 
fore Christ, from Judaism, from the Talmud, from heathenism 
and the Alexandrine Jews, various analogies to the more recent 
institutions, doctrines, &c., of Jesus Christ; while on the other 
hand, they strove by the arts of criticism, as far as possible, to 
do away with every thing remarkable, peculiar, characteristic 
and new in the early age of the Church. The intention then 
was to bring both sides of the picture together, to show that 
between them a relation of gradual advancement existed, and 
so to leave Christ entirely out of view, as a mere invisible point 
of transition in the process. It was to conceive of the Church 
from the position of historical development, and so at once to 
deny the higher dignity of Christ and the character of origi- 
nality claimed by the Church. In opposition to this, the 
supernaturalists, having recourse to a conservative criticism, 
brought out and magnified whatever was peculiar and super- 
human in the history of Christ, and in the Church, and with 
the higher dignity of Christ, at once to vindicate to the Church 
its higher origin and dignity. Thus the strife upon faith and 
knowledge is converted in the essential points, into that 
upon the origin of the Church and of Christianity generally. 
It has been carried on in a succession of stadia, in which the 
manner of both attack and defence, have in great part, de- 
pended upon the successive systems of philosophy which appear- 
ed meanwhile. Its latest phase is that which is presented in 
Strauss’s Life of Christ, and the replies which that work elicit- 
ed. Yet noone can fail to see, that this boldest stretch of 
criticism, was much less the result of a pure historical interest, 
than it was of the dogmatical intention to make it possible, by 
doing away with the divine character of Christ, to conceive of 
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the Church as a mere product of human activity, proceeding 
under great historical laws. While on the other hand, no argu- 
ment is so overwhelming for the results of this “Life of 
Christ,’ as that which the opponents universally employ: a 
reference to the Church itself, which plainly demands some 
other foundation than the Christ of which Strauss has con- 
ceived.* 

The natural result of this turn in the discussion was the 
diligent pursuit of the study of Church history. Rationalists 
searched it critically, to find the primitive Christianity and its 
perversions; supernaturalists followed them to re-establish 
what were thus unsettled. Our investigations in this depart- 
ment have for their object, not merely the production of a 
body of materials nor the clearing up of the simple fact, nor 
the mere narration of the fact, but by all means the discovery 
of the origin, the process of formation of the Church, the his- 
torical principles involved and their application to individual 
cases. The aim and tendency of this historical inquiry is to 
accomplish a physiology of the Church, to gain an insight into 
its formation and development, and laws of life. These views, 
however, must pass from the sphere of historical studies, as 
results, into that of the dogma. 

Looking now at the condition of the science of dogmatic 
theology, we shall discover a tendency there to the same result. 
Above, it was remarked, that if the doctine of the Church 
should become the cardinal point of doctrinal inquiry, then all 
the former dogmas of Protestantism would again be brought 
forward for discussion, expanded meanwhile, from the narrow 
reference to individuals, to the wider sphere of progressive 
humanity. A glance at the later results of dogmatical science 


* Hegelians themselves hold to the position in opposition to the critique of 
Strauss, “that the existence of the Idea (religion, theology and the Church) demon- 
strate history and serve to retrace it.’ Erdmann, Vorlesungen uber Glauben und 
Wissen. p. 39. 

+ Lehrbuch d. Dogmengeschichte, Preface. “ The spirit of science in our 
day is chiefly historical, inasmuch as it has particularly applied itself to a serious 
consideration of divine and human things, in the course of time. Witness the un- 
wonted abundance of late historical works, and the success of a large proportion of 
them. As the soul of the history of man, however, is religion to be regarded, and 
as the soul of religion, the dogma.” 
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corroborates our position. In the department of theology pro- 
per, we find nothing new, except in the doctrine of the office of 
Christ, where we find him regarded certainly in a peculiar 
manner as the founder of the Church. In the department of 
Anthropology the difference is more manifest. The doctrine, for 
example, of original sin has been discussed in every variety of 
ways, and what every day appears more clearly to be the issue, 
is, that the question can only be satisfactorily solved, when the 
higher position of society in history is taken by the inquirer, 
(Schleiermacher Christliche Glaube, i. 417.) Again, in the 
department of Soteriology, the separate articles have come up 
simultaneously for discussion, and with this very condition of 
a wider applicability. The doctrine of the Scriptures, for ex- 
ample, is viewed in its historical relation to the Church and its 
creed; the doctrine of predestination is applied to the history 
of the extension of Christianity, &c. Finally, we cannot suffer 
one other circumstance to pass unnoticed. At the conclusion 
of our dogmatic theology, we have an additional department 
called Eschatology, or the doctrine of the last things. Hitherto 
this has received no dogmatic treatment or form. Setting 
aside the labors of enthusiasts and pious poets, Chiliasm and 
the dreams of many translators of the Apocalypse, which can- 
not be named dogmas, there remains in this department nothing 
but a collection of Scripture texts, whose typical meaning has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained. Bits of philosophy of 
various sorts have been mixed up with the rest. If we desire 
to know what is the question of this branch of theology, it 
plainly does not relate to the doctrine of immortality, which, in 
itself alone, “has no more to do with religion than the proposi- 
tion that the substance of matters remain the same in all 
changes of the attributes.” (Twesten Dogm. p. 4.) But it is 
the doctrine of the completion and perfection of the Christian 
life, of the perfection of the Church. If now we observe, that 
in our day the question is recognised as such, (Schleiermacher 
Christliche Glaube, ii. 511,) if we see the exegetical maierial 
made ready, especially through the labors of Ewald and Liicke 
upon the Apocalypse, for such an understanding of the doc- 
trine ; if we have observed the recent philosophical discussion 
on the topic of immortality not obscurely taking the same 
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direction, we must certainly acknowledge that the investiga- 
tions upon the nature, origin, development and completion of 
the Church are already taking a dominant place in the dogma- 
tizing movement of our day, and we may reasonably risk the 
assertion, that the new period of dogmatic development com- 
mencing with our time, will have for its capital question the 
doctrine of the Church. 





ARTICLE III.* 


. Novum Testamentum Grace. Perpetua adnotatione tllustratum a 
Jou. BentAmin Koppr. Vol. IV complectens Epistolam Pauli 
ad Romanos. Gottingae. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Joun Canvin. 
Calvin Translation Society. Edinburgh. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Moses Stuart. 
Andover. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By Cuaries Hopes, 
D. D. 
. Notes critical and explanatory on the Epistle to the Romans. 
By Abert BARNEs. 


Tue latter part of the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans has been the occasion of a strenuous and protracted 
controversy among Biblical students. Arising, in the first 
place, as a collateral issue between Augustine and Pelagius, in 
their conflicts in the early part of the fifth century, it has been 
discussed ever since with little abatement of interest, and too 
little prospect of adjustment. This is not for the want of 
patient and laborious effort to investigate it, or stores of learn- 
ing to illustrate it, or vigorous, well-disciplined minds to grap- 


* We commend this Article as giving a very interesting view of the passage in 
question ; our readers will make up their own mind as to whether it is the true one. 
To a properly regulated mind, nothing can be of so much value as the correct view 
of any part of Divine Revelation —Epirons. 
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ple with it. Profound and earnest intellects, adorned with the 
most varied and brilliant products from the mines of Biblical 
literature, have, for centuries, tried their skill and acumen on 
one side or the other of this controversy. ‘To say nothing of 
the original parties—Augustine and Pelagius—here the great 
leaders of critical warfare, such as Luther, Calvin, J. A. Turre- 
tin, Flatt, Tholock, Chalmers, Stuart and a host of others, have 
taken their respective places, and exhausted their ingenuity 
and resources to bring the contest to a successful termination. 
Yet they have signally failed. For although great progress has 
been made within the last fifty years in elucidating portions, and, 
especially, the first four verses of this chapter, and in indicat- 
ing the general train of thought which the Apostle is pursuing, 
yet the application of the latter half of it is still a questio 
vexrata. 

After such manifest failures to secure substantial agreement 
among the learned, it might seem presumptuous to attempt any 
further researches in this direction. Certainly it is becoming 
to approach the subject with profound humility, and to suggest 
new theories and new methods of interpretation with the utmost 
diffidence and circumspection. Indeed it requires some hardi- 
hood to deviate from the beaten track of past ages, and to 
strike out, what is to the writer at least, so far as he has 
ever heard or read, a new path. 

But after mature deliberation, and oft-repeated, faithful 
study of this question by the light afforded by the most lumi- 
nous arguments of eminent commentators, we are induced to 
believe, that it may not be uninteresting or unprofitable to look 
anew into these deep things of the Spirit. It must be within 
the limits of possibility that the subject is not exhausted. Nay, 
it would seem probable, that some nearer approximation to 
unanimity of opinion may be attained. We are commanded to 
search the Scriptures, and a command founded in wisdom as 
this, and all other injunctions of the Scriptures must be, is a 
sufficient encouragement for us not to despair of reaping some 
fruit of our labors. Moreover, the learning and skill expended 
upon this controversy by erudite and judicious scholars, have 
not been in vain. Their labors have been so far success- 
ful, that they have laid a firm foundation for what, we may 

VoL. 11.—26 
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reasonably hope, will ere long be an imperishable superstruc- 
ture. We are not without a trembling hope, that the opposite 
views so strenuously, not to say dogmatically, urged and advo- 
cated, may by slight modifications be harmonized, and the 
writings of this illustrious Apostle be thus cleared up, in re- 
spect to another of “ those things which are hard to be under- 
stood, and which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruc- 
tion.” 

It is our design to investigate the general scope, and also 
the particular application, of verses 14—25 of this chapter. As 
they are closely connected with the preceding verses, one 
grand design being kept steadily in view throughout the chap- 
ter, the whole will of necessity come more or less under review. 
That design, as Mr. Barnes well expresses it, is, “‘ To show the 
insufficiency of the law to produce peace of mind to the trou- 
bled sinner; * * * to show that its uniform effect in the present 
condition of men, whether impenitent and under conviction, or 
in a state of grace under the Gospel, so far from promoting 
peace, as the Jew maintained, was to excite the mind to conflict 
and anxiety and distress.” And if he had carried out this 
view to its legitimate results, he would have left little to be 
done—nothing indeed by inferior pens—for the full elucida- 
tion of the Apostle’s meaning and intent. For while we accord 
with this general view of the chapter, we utterly demur at the 
conclusion, that it necessarily restricts the bearing and applica- 
tion of verses 14—25 to the experience—the internal struggles 
and conflicts—of the true believer. 

The question generally here presented is this: “ Do these 
verses describe the experience of the believer, or that of the 
unbeliever ?’”’—it being assumed, that the experience of one 
only of these two great classes of men is here portrayed. 
Those critics who apply them to the unregenerate alone, gene- 
rally limit their application to the convicted sinner, or rather 
to the legalist, who is not only convicted and sensible of his 
deep necessities, but also in seeking a remedy for them, strives 
by the deeds of the law to be justified before God. On both 
hands it is admitted, that there may be features in the descrip- 
tion that are common to both saint and sinner; but nevertheless, 
it is insisted, that these appear in it incidentally, just as there 
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may be features in a finished portrait, which strikingly repre- 
sents a subject that the artist never saw. Whether, in this 
case, it be the fault of the artist or the unlooked for similarity 
of the subjects for whom the portrait is claimed, that renders it 
so difficult to adjust these rival claims to it, we are not inform- 
ed. Considering how discriminating and vivid a painter Paul 
is, it certainly is a marvellous thing, that he has failed so to 
bring out the peculiar features of the saint or the sinner and 
give them such distinct lineaments, that the best judges cannot 
agree to whom they will award them. 

Especially is this issue unfortunate and suspicious, since the 
same points, which to some appear to identify this description 
with the experience of the legalist, to others seem to be char- 
acteristic only of the true Christian. We will notice a few of 
these points. As to the design of these verses one eminent critic 
asserts, that ‘if one has respect only to the connection of the 
latter part of Rom. vii. with what goes before and what fol- 
lows after, it is impossible to explain this, (the latter part of 
Rom. vii.,) of any one except of him who is still under the 
law;’’ while another insists, that ‘it agrees well with the design 
of the Apostle’ to apply it, “to aman under the Gospel.” 
As to the character described, a third points to the fact, that 
“in every contest here, the sinful, carnal mind comes off vic- 
torious,” and then triumphantly demands, Is this “ overcom- 
ing the world?’ Is this “to be born of God, so as not to 
sin?” Is this “loving Christ so as to keep his command- 
ments?” Is this “doing no iniquity?” Is this “walking not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit?” Yet another quietly but 
firmly replies, that ‘the expressions which occur, are such as 
cannot be understood of an impenitent sinner.” One declares 
that “it seems to be most obvious” to regard this passage, 
“as descriptive of the operations of Paul’s mind subsequent to 
his conversion.” Another insists that, “this exposition can 
only meet with approval, when we rend away the section from 
its connection.” 

We are compelled to dissent from the principles on which 
this controversy has been conducted; principles too nearly 
allied to that, on which the two knights, standing on opposite 
sides of the sign, contended about the device which was on it. 
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We would suggest that the subject has two aspects; that the sign 
has a peculiar device on each side. We prefer to consider both 
parties in the right from their point of view, and therefore utterly 
wrong in making war on each other. We ignore this contro- 
versy altogether, and insist, that no such issue as has been 
joined, is necessary or legitimate. It is not the design of the 
Apostle to describe specifically either the experience of the 
believer or that of the unbeliever. It is the workings of the 
human heart that he portrays; such indeed, as are often com- 
mon alike to the saint and the sinner. He had in view, not 
classes of men, but a great principle; the development of which 
is observable more or less in all who hear divine truth, and feel 
its condemning power, and seek relief from Sinai rather than 
from the cross. Having in the former part of the chapter 
established the incompetency of the law to produce peace in 
the particular case of the convicted sinner, he now advances 
logically another step, to show, that this is wnzversally true of 
all classes and conditions of men. 

I. One fruitful source of fallacy and misconception on this 
subject, is found in the ambiguity of the term experience. By 
Christians it is generally used to denote the peace, joy, hope 
and faith, which result from the influence of truth, the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, the appeals of providence, and the agency 
of Christian friends on the heart. These effects, produced, not 
by their own devices, efforts or wisdom, but by external influ- 
ences and agencies superinducing their assent, it is customary 
to call Christian experience. 

That in this sense, the latter part of Rom. vii. describes 
Christian experience, and thus represents the legitimate result 
of divine influences to be an incessant and harassing conflict 
in the soul of the believer; few, probably none, will contend. 
This conflict must proceed, not from religion, but from a want 
of it; from a failure to put on the whole armour of God; from 
a meagre and stinted faith, so that being unprotected, he is 
unable to stand against the wiles of the devil. 

The only sense in which Christian experience is here de- 
scribed, is that which implies a dependence on self instead 
of the cross, to secure happiness and tranquillity. Solomon 
has recorded his experience. He entered every avenue of 
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pleasure; he tried every offered bait; he tested to the utmost 
the capacity of the powers of his soul and body, to insure per- 
manent bliss. The conclusion was vanity and vexation of spirit. 
But his experience resulted from the impulses of his own heart 
from within; true Christian experience results from impulses 
from above. In like manner, when the believer is left to him- 
self, forsakes the cross, and relies on his own resources for 
support and peace; he will find here a vivid description of 
the conflict which will incessantly agitate his breast. When 
it is said, that “the inward conflict here described, every 
Christian understands and experiences;” it must be implied 
that he gains knowledge of it in those dark and gloomy hours, 
when God, for wise reasons, withdraws his Spirit and leaves 
him to rely on his own devices, and not when he rejoices in the 
approving smile of God, and looks to “the crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give him.” 
Paul might have experienced something of this, when having 
thrice besought the Lord to remove the thorn in the flesh, he 
came so near sinking in the “slough of despond” or yielding 
to the tempter, that he needed afresh, for his support and con- 
solation, the Divine assurance, “‘my grace is sufficient for 
thee.” But surely there is no trace of such feeling, when, 
standing on the verge of the eternal world he triumphantly 
exclaims, “I am ready to be offered.”” He that experiences 
such a conflict, may be assured that it results from his attempt 
to fabricate a righteousness of his own, instead of resting on the 
righteousness of Christ. It may and often does occur in the his- 
tory of the true child of God, but not as the result of his piety, but 
of his backslidings. It is not his absolute and necessary experi- 
ence. ‘Sold under sin,” says Calvin, “shows the power of 
the flesh when left to itself.” Mark! “when left to itself,” 
and these few words afford us a clew to guide us from this 
labyrinth, in whose intricate mazes so many have been per- 
plexed and lost. As applicable to the believer, this whole 
passage must be hypothetical, and presupposes that the believer 
forsakes Christ and depends on a legal righteousness, turns 
from the cross and looks to Sinai. 

When, therefore, our late learned countryman assures us, 
that “in every contest here, the sinful, carnal mind comes off 
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victorious ;” and with apparent triumph demands, “‘is this ‘ over- 
coming the world?’ Is this ‘to be born of God, so as not to 
sin?’ Is this ‘loving Christ, so as to keep his command- 
ments?’ Is this ‘doing no iniquity?’ Is this ‘walking not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit?’ ”’—he is evidently beating 
the air—demolishing a man of straw of his own creation. For 
when the believer “is left to himself,’ and begins to look 
about and within for his good works and strong resolutions to 
support his faltering hope; then “in every contest, the sinful, 
carnal mind does uniformly come off victorious.” This indeed 
is “not to overcome the world;” for the world is never over- 
come by looking to the law. Nor is it “to be free from sin ;” 
for such unbelief is the foulest sin. It is not “to keep the 
commandments,” for when “left to itself’ the flesh never 
yields a hearty obedience. It is not walking after the Spirit, 
but forsaking him, as believers, alas! are liable to do. If we 
keep in mind the fact, that the experience of the true believer, 
in this imperfect state, often results from the impulses of his 
own heart, and not from divine influence ; it will not be difficult 
to see that the whole argument of Stuart is entirely baseless. 
It is founded on the assumption that the passage describes that 
which is peculiarly Christian experience; whereas it is Chris- 
tian experience at all, only as the believer is a partially sancti- 
fied being. It assumes, also, that it is the habitual experience 
of all Christians, whereas it is rather occasional and partial, 
and belongs only to those who have relapsed into legalism. 

If we inquire whether this description actually answers to 
the condition of unregenerate man, it is plain enough that it 
cannot apply to that passive, quiescent state of the moral pow- 
ers which manifests an unconcern and insensibility to eternal 
things, and which is appropriately designated, moral death. 
Indeed, so generally is it limited to the legalist, who, somewhat 
sensible of the burthen of sin, seeks to merit by good works the 
favor of God, that we may safely assume that none would apply 
it to the hardened, careless, unconvicted sinner. It can there- 
fore describe but a fraction of the unregenerate, and those only 
when they feel the pressure of divine truth, and the stings of a 
guilty conscience, and are thus scourged to the work of a legal 
righteousness. That it is a faithful portraiture of a mind thus 
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weighed down with a sense of its weakness, wickedness and 
danger, is proved not only from the experience of Saul, the 
king of Israel, as well as from that of Saul of Tarsus, but also 
from the testimony of some of the most devout and discrimi- 
nating of the servants of God in all ages. 

To cite no others, take the following from the account given 
by the judicious Andrew Fuller, of his early religious impres- 
sions: “One morning, I think in November, 1769, I walked 
out by myself, with an unusual load of guilt upon my con- 
science. The remembrance of my sin, not only on the past 
evenings, but for a long time back; the breach of my vows; and 
the shocking termination of my former hopes and affections ; 
all uniting together, formed a burthen which I knew not how 
to bear. * * In reflecting on my broken vows, I saw there 
was no truth in me. I saw that God would be perfectly just 
in sending me to hell, and that to hell I must go, unless I were 
saved of mere grace, and, as it were, in spite of myself. I felt 
that if God should forgive all my sins, I should again destroy 
my soul, and that in less than a day’s time. I was absolutely 
helpless, and seemed to have nothing about me which ought to 
excite the pity of God.” How perfectly does this accord with 
the passage under consideration! Yet this is not to be regard- 
ed as the peculiar experience of the unregenerate man; but 
rather as that of the comparatively few who, being convicted, 
strive to win heaven by a compulsory and constrained obe- 
dience. The peculiar experience of the sinner is that of the 
quiet, calm pladidity of death. “They are not in trouble as 
other men.” It is only when the waters are moved upon by 
the Eternal Spirit, that the agitations that Paul describes, are 
felt; and then, too, is experienced the utter incompetency of 
any human power to say to the wild waves, ‘“ Peace! be still.” 

It appears, therefore, that these verses describe the re- 
lapses of the believer into a legal righteousness; and also the 
strivings of the unregenerate after purity and holiness without 
seeking and depending on the grace of God in Christ Jesus. 

II. Although this description may be accommodated to the 
experience of both these classes, it is necessary further to in- 
quire, whether this were the actual design of the Apostle. 

Legalism, which may be common to the regenerate and un- 
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regenerate, is undeniably the subject of this chapter. This 
state, however, must be distinguished from being “ under law,”’ 
as opposed to being “under grace.” To be “under law,” is to 
be without an interest in the blood of Christ, and subject to the 
sentence of condemnation. But dependence on a legal righte- 
ousness may result either from conviction in an unregenerate 
heart, or weakness of faith in the real disciple. As legalism is 
the last refuge which the convicted sinner gives up, so it is the 
first sin into which the believer usually relapses. There could 
be no occasion for describing its workings first in the heart of 
a sinner, and then in the heart of a saint. As two such des- 
criptions would necessarily run into, and be confounded with 
each other, it would be mere tautology, a repetition of the same 
general truth. ‘To omit all reference to it, as a part of the ex- 
perience of believers, considering especially the antithetic na- 
ture of chap. viii. 1-17, would imply that it forms no part of 
their exercises. If chap. vii. contains only the experience of 
the sinner, and chap. viii. 1-17 contains only the experience of 
the believer, as is fairly inferred from the exposition of Tholuck 
and Stuart; then it follows that absolute perfection is the only 
state which can secure salvation. 

But Paul was writing for the instruction of professed disci- 
ples, who had been captivated by the common’ fallacy of the 
Jews, and indeed of the human heart, that works, and not faith, 
are the condition of salvation. They were not “under law,” 
as distinguished from being ‘under grace,” although it is ob- 
vious that many of them had relapsed into a legal state; or 
perhaps, owing to early education and deep-rooted prejudices, 
had never been so fully delivered from it as to come into the 
full light and liberty of the Gospel. It would be inconceiva- 
ble that the Apostle should so present his subject, that they 
should regard it as not applicable to themselves, but to those 
only who were in a state of total alienation from God. For it 
would not be adapted to convince them of this insidious error, or 
lead them to draw nigh to God by the blood of Christ, unless 
they were willing to reject their hopes of heaven as groundless, 
and begin de novo to seek the way of life and immortal bless- 
edness. We have not the least evidence that Paul designed to 
reach this result, or that it was desirable. 
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The antithesis between chap. vii. and chap. viii. 1-17, can- 
not be made to consist in the contrast between the condition of 
him who is “under law” and of him who is “under grace ;” 
but in the opposite effects of law and grace as means of sancti- 
fication. If in the latter chapter the condition of the believer 
is described, it must manifestly be that of sinless perfection, of 
undeviating and perfect obedience from the moment he is de- 
livered from the law. None but “saints made perfect” have 
any such experience, in degree, as is here described. But if the 
Apostle reveals only the natural tendency and effect of the 
Gospel when it is received into a good and honest heart, it is 
not necessary to suppose that these effects are produced at 
once in spite of difficulties and obstacles. The condition of his 
eulogy on the Gospel will be satisfied, if perfect holiness is 
finally attained, and more especially if the failure to attain it 
now, is to be attributed, not to its defects, but to defects in the 
subjects of grace. This will demonstrate its power, when it is 
not wilfully resisted, which is all that is required for a remedy 
for sin. Now the effects of the law as a source of sanctifica- 
tion, are manifest both in believers and unbelievers, in just such 
struggles as the Apostle paints in the passage under considera- 
tion. And as it cannot be supposed that in chap. viii. 1-17, 
the absolute condition of every believer is described, because 
that would make sinless perfection the only state of piety, so 
the preceding chapter cannot portray the condition of the sin- 
ner as being “under law,” but the effects of the law when 
sought as the means of holiness and justification. 

And this view will be confirmed, we believe, by a careful ex- 
amination of the chapter. The deliverance from the law here 
spoken of, is not a deliverance from its condemnation; but a 
deliverance from it as a means of becoming re-united to God. 
“Ye are become dead to the law, that ye might be married to 
another, even to him who is raised from the dead.’ (v. 4.) 
‘“‘Now we are delivered from the law, that we should serve in 
newness of Spirit.” (v. 6.) It was the effects of the law in re- 
pelling us from God, rather than in drawing us near to him, 
from which we are to be freed. ‘For when we were in the 
flesh, the motions of sin, which were by the law, did work in 
our members to bring forth fruit unto death.” (v. 5.) Although 
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it may be implied, that the unregenerate are under law, yet 
this is not the point brought distinctly under discussion. In- 
deed, if one has any regard to what goes before and what fol- 
lows after, he must conclude that the question concerns the 
sanctifying influence of the law, and not its condemning power. 

And although in the counterpart, chap. viii., allusion is made 
to the removal of condemnation by the grace of God “to those 
who are in Christ Jesus,”—a step that must precede the pro- 
cess of sanctification, under the fostering influence of the cross, 
—yet, as the main topic of discourse, the Apostle immediately 
proceeds to portray the legitimate effect of the Gospel scheme 
in perfecting holiness of heart. The question, whether this pro- 
cess be consummated at once, or in after years, is not here dis- 
cussed. And the description is Christian experience, no further 
than the heart becomes a willing captive to the grace of God, 
and the affections and spirit are moulded into the image of our 
heavenly Father. By this distinction between being “ under 
the law,” and seeking sanctification through the law, the prin- 
cipal argument of Tholuck for limiting verses 14-25 to the un- 
regenerate, falls to the ground. For the effects of the law in 
exciting to sin, rather than in leading to holiness, are apparent 
both in the believer and the unbeliever. It also obviates the 
chief objection to the Augustinian view, which does not easily 
or naturally sustain the antithesis between this and the succeed- 
ing chapter. 

The nature of the transition, at verse 14, has already been 
suggested. The Apostle does not here pass to a new subject, 
but to a general view of that which he had before applied spe- 
cifically to the unregenerate. We do not found the proof of 
this transition so much on the change from past to present 
time. “The law is spiritual.” This is a broad, general 
statement; and the parallel clause, “but I am carnal, sold un- 
der sin,’ must be equally unlimited; including not one man 
or one class, but all classes, notwithstanding the apparent limi- 
tation of the first person. For the first person represents not 
Paul, nor the unregenerate man, but the whole race in their 
attitude to the law as a means of restoration to the favor of 
God. ‘To us it appears to be preposterous to consider Paul as 
representing merely the unregenerate man; and impious, to 
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make him draw such a picture of himself as a child of God; 
preposterous on the one hand, because it would be unnatural, 
mere tautology, and at most of doubtful authority; impious on 
the other hand, because it would rank Paul with the most 
shameful backsliders. It would make him an example of that 
very character—the legalist—which it is his chief object to 
condemn. But when he wishes to pass from a particular to a 
general view; to define the attitude of man—instead of the 
convicted sinner—to the law as a source of peace and tranquil- 
lity, the use of the first person, implying that himself is in- 
cluded, is legitimate and appropriate. With this view, he may 
well say, “I am carnal, sold under sin,” for regarded in his 
relations to a “spiritual law,” as a sinner, he was in the same 
category as all other men. 

It is no slight satisfaction to find that Calvin sustains this 
interpretation. ‘‘ He now begins,” says the Prince of critics, 
“to institute a more near comparison between the law and hu- 
man nature. He then proposes the example of a regenerate 
man, and in this case the law of the Lord so contends with the 
remains of the flesh, that the spirit willingly yields it obedience. 
But in the beginning, as we have said, he proposes a plain and 
simple comparison between nature and the law.”* It is inter- 
esting and pertinent to observe how much nearer the great 
sovereigns of thought are accustomed to approximate, even 
when they differ, than inferior minds. For Tholuck thus gives 
the tenor of the explication of this verse: “Such must be the 
case, for it cannot be denied, that there subsists an incurable 
discrepancy betwixt God’s law and our inclinations.” But why 
they should not regard the remaining verses as an amplification 
of this same general truth; and why they should diverge here 
in different directions, the one applying them to the believer 
only, and the other to the convicted sinner alone, it is certainly 
difficult to divine. For both the connection and the train of 
thought indicate, that verse 14 is the thesis for the remaining 
part of the chapter. 

As an illustration of this peculiarity of style, by which a 
writer or speaker, in order to convey a more definite impression, 


* Com. on Rom. vii. 14. 
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represents in himself our common humanity, take the follow- 
ing, which would seem to be little less than a paraphrase of 
verse 14-25: ‘“ Who can tell me how I may have my sins for- 
given, my fallen, shattered nature renewed, my spirit cheered 
with the love of God, and my path to death and the grave 
brightened with a hope full of immortality? Philosophy is 
silent, or speaks only to torture my anxious bosom with in- 
creased perplexity and doubt. Human wisdom in all its pride 
and boasting, has not a word to say, when her oracles are con- 
sulted on the high concerns of pardon, of reconciliation to 
God, of judgment, and scenes following the judgment. Here 
the doctrine of Christ crucified comes in, dissipates my doubts, 
removes my fears, speaks peace to my mind, and spreads a 
cheering light over all the scenes of the future. It assures me 
of the infinite love and compassion of God, in that he gave his 
Son to die for me, and draws me to his throne with humble 
boldness, to ask the supply of all my wants in the Mediator’s 
name.” Now mark here the longings, the struggles, the con- 
fessions, and distresses of this man! How much like Paul, 
when he exclaims, “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death! I thank God, through 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Here is the same despair of finding 
help from philosophy and human wisdom, and the same trium- 
phant confidence in Christ. But who would think of inquiring 
whether this be the present experience of a venerable father in 
the Church,* or that of the convicted sinner. He manifestly is 
describing the utterly lost estate of all men—himself included 
—without an interest in the great salvation. This is not Chris- 
tian experience in contra-distinction from that of the convicted 
sinner, for it is common to both, expressing the attitude in 
which the whole race stands in respect to the world, human 
wisdom, and the dogmas of philosophy, as sources of peace and 
tranquillity of mind. He does not refer to classes of men, but 
to a great principle that underlies and forms the ground-work 
of all the solemn inquiries of the despairing sinner, and of that 
profound sense of dependence, which the believer feels on 
Christ and his cross for salvation. 


* Rev. Dr. Hawes’ Convention Sermon at Albany. 
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On the supposition, that it was the design of the Apostle to 
describe a conflict common to both saint and sinner, in the 
peculiar circumstances already suggested, it is easy to account 
for the remarkable expressions which he employs, than which 
none could be chosen more apt and forcible for this purpose. 
It cannot be doubted that, “somewhat of the legal state ever 
manifests itself anew in the redeemed, and that times without 
number occur in life, in which he can apply to himself what 
Paul here says.”’ On the other hand, it has been made equally 
apparent, that there is not one expression, not even that stum- 
bling block, the famous Zw7Somar yap 7 ype tov Oeov zara rv tow 
dvSpwxov which might not be appropriate language for one ear- 
nestly looking to the law, and inquiring, ‘ Who can tell me how 
I may have my sins forgiven, &c.?”* The state of mind 
cherished by the convicted sinner and the true believer lapsed 
temporarily into legalism, being the same, one single painting 
must represent both; and if there be two materially differing, 
one of them must be untrue to the subject. How perfectly 
also does this account for the diverse opinions which great and 
good men have formed of the application of this unique descrip- 
tion! From the point of view which each has chosen to ex- 
amine it, one has seen clearly and distinctly the lineaments of 
the convicted sinner; another, as clearly, the child of God 
lapsed into legalism, and struggling with indwelling sin, while 
he is relying on some fancied recuperative powers of his “ fallen 
shattered mind.’’ Now both have seen a truth, but not the 
whole truth. Failing to note the fact, that a description of the 
one would portray the other also, and that it accords with the 
design of the Apostle to present the effects of the law as a means 
of sanctification in a general manner, they have taken a 
limited and partial view of his comprehensive plan. Nor can 
any ingenuity or critical acumen set aside and overthrow either 
of these positions. They must be reconciled, not subverted. 
The sentiments here expressed will ever be suited to, and as 
they have been heretofore, will still be felt and used by the 


* Tt does not accord with our design in this Article to enter into minute verbal 
criticism. In proof of our view of the clause, “I delight in the law after the inner 
man;” we refcr the reader to Tholuck, who, in verbal criticism on these verses has 
left, we apprehend, very little for future students to do. 
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convicted sinner; and multitudes of believers, in times without 
number, will employ the same language to describe the conflict 
going on in their own hearts. 

Tholuck and others suppose that verses 5 and 6 of chapter 
vil. contain the theses for that and the following chapter re- 
spectively. Admitting this, which however is at least doubtful, 
still verse 5 shows us only the effects of the law which produces 
sinful affections instead of holy and devout ones, when it is de- 
pended on as a means of reconciliation with God. The refer- 
ence to the former state of the Roman disciples was designed 
rather to give specialty to it, than to make that state the sub- 
ject of discussion. These effects of the law are manifest, as 
has already been shown in both saint and sinner. But it 
appears much more consistent to regard verse 4 as containing 
the thesis, informally stated for both these chapters, and verses 
5 and 6, as obvious and pertinent illustrations of them, which 
must powerfully attract the attention, and reach the hearts of 
those for whom the Apostle was writing. For it is certain that 
verse 4 does contain the subjects of the two chapters, and it is 
conceded that verses 5 and 6 are illustrations of it. Thus Tho- 
luck on verse 5; *¢ That this union of man with Christ, instead of 
with the law, has likewise become indispensable, in order to the 
attainment of real holiness, Paul now proves by appealing to 
the experience of Christians in their former state, in which in- 
dwelling sin manifested so great power.” Certainly this does 
not militate against applying verses 14-25 in a general way, to 
the legal state of heart, whether in the converted or uncon- 
verted. ; 

Nor is this application of these verses obnoxious to the oft- 
repeated but uncharitable remark of Adam Clark in respect to 
the Augustinian view, who says, “This opinion has most piti- 
fully and shamefully, not only lowered the standard of Christi- 
anity, but destroyed its influence, and disgraced its character.” 
Believing that the opinion of Augustine was one-sided and im- 
perfect, we yet do not regard it as deserving this wholesale 
sweeping denunciation, but of the two, as far more safe than 
the semi-pelagianism of the Arminian commentator. For the 
latter has always been employed to exalt human nature, by 
which we open up a highway to legalism ; and to diminish our 
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sense of inward corruption, and of our entire dependence on 
the cross, not only for justification, but also for sanctification. 
But although the former does injustice to the religious experi- 
ence of Paul, and of many other eminent saints, yet it is a 
faithful portraiture of many seasons of gloom and despondency 
in the history of the believer, when the light of God’s recon- 
ciled countenance is hidden, and he attempts to walk by sight, 
instead of living by faith on the Son of God. But the objec- 
tion which might be urged against limiting it to the believer, 
cannot hold good, when we consider it as the experience of the 
Christian, so far only as he has lapsed into legalism, or never 
emerged from it into the full light and glory of the Gospel of 
grace. 

At the same time it leaves untouched that great and essen- 
tial fact, that the believer is, and often must be the subject of 
a continuous and searching law-work, before he makes those 
attainments in holiness, which are his peculiar privilege and 
new birthright. We are slow to learn except by actual experi- 
ence. ‘To be left to one such struggle as is here described, and 
finally to emerge from it with the exclamation, “I thank God, 
through Christ Jesus our Lord,” would do more to convince 
with practical power, vain, proud man of his helplessness and 
dependence, and of the efficacy of the blood of Christ, than the 
profoundest knowledge of speculative truth, or the most assidu- 
ous attention to the most eloquent divines. In the history of 
eminent saints, it is remarkable how many have been called to 
go through just ‘such an experience as is here so graphically 
described of the powerlessness of their own resolves and desires, 
when the “flesh is left to itself,” and no Saviour is nigh to 
interpose his Almighty aid. He that has felt nothing of it, 
has yet to learn his own weakness and the power of redeeming 
grace. 
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6. The Old and the New; or the Changes of Thirty Years in the 

East. By W1tL1AM GooDELL, Missionary in Constantinople of the 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With an 

Introduction by Rev. William Adams, D. D. New York: M. W. 

Dodd. 1858. pp. 240. 


Tue fact of progress is pre-supposed in treating of its laws 
or conditions. And in the outset, we say, that the world’s career 
appears to us, not as some contend, retrograde; or as others 
imagine, everlastingly oscillating ; but progressive, slowly, but 
steadily hitherto; and so we believe it will be hereafter, possibly 
with unparalleled velocity towards the close. There have been 
epochs, we grant, when progress seemed suspended, and the 
accumulated attainments of ages appeared lost amidst all-per- 
vading convulsions. At such intervals, contemporary obser- 
vers, especially the ‘laudator temporis acti, se puero,’’ la- 
mented bitterly the retrogradation and degeneracy, saying, 
Wherefore were the former days better than these? But these 
were appearances only, or at worst, syncopes, as the result 

‘ y ‘) . 
proved. The motion was perceptible only by long cycles of com- 
parison, like that of some vast piece of mechanism, the preces- 
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sion of the equinox, or of the visible heavens, according to the 
hypothesis of some astronomers, around their supposed central 
orb. Still it was real and onward. In all that pertains to 
man’s individual and social interests, there is a line of trans- 
mitted and increasing attainment, shifting at different periods 
from continent to continent, narrowing sometimes till almost in- 
discernible, and then beaming out again in a broad belt of light. 
“Every nation,” says one, “though it perish as such, transmits 
something to its successors, which is continued as a common 
stock and carried on to the end of all things.” A remark 
which appears profound and accurate, as it is animating, in 
proportion to our familiarity with the facts and philosophy of 
history. 

We do not envy, we can scarcely understand, the idiosyn- 
crasy that adopts any other conclusion from choice, or that 
does not sigh when forced by overwhelming evidence to aban- 
don this. And is it necessary to come to this dark conclusion? 
Let any one make a rapid intellectual transit across the field of 
the past. Let him place himself amidst the Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian or Chaldean monarchies, and re-invest with flesh and 
blood, the men of the early world. Let him thence travel down 
to the periods of the Grecian and Roman republics, through 
the cycles of the Roman Empire, the successive avalanches of 
the Goths, Vandals and Saracens to the new civilization of 
Europe ; and finally, to our land, and people, and period. And 
what is the impression? Retrogradation? Oscillation ? or Pro- 
gress ? 

Or let him take a particular period. Let him pause at “the 
age of Pericles.” Let him gather around him, in a fanciful, 
but not improbable assemblage, the men of the period, as 
Macaulay grouped the great men of England at the trial of 
Warren Hastings. Let him analyze the legislation, the elo- 
quence and whole polity of the time, and compare it with that 
of the earlier autocracies. Or let him take a later period, Eng- 
land for example, in the time of Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth, or let him compare or contrast the present, with all its 
drawbacks, and annoyances, and evidences of deterioration, with 
the most favored age of the past. We acknowledge the strong 
tendency to self-glorification, but still we ask, what preceding 
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age can compare with ours, in general knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of the rights of man, the principles of representative goy- 
ernment, the true theory of social happiness, embodied for exam- 
ple and held in trust for all mankind, in the British and Ameri- 
can constitutions, the true landmarks of progress? In physical 
science, not merely abstractly, but in practical applications uni- 
versally familiar, but not the less wonderful, by which the 
world has been brought into near neighborhood, by which the 
comfort of all is greatly increased, and abridgments of labor 
are multiplied, leaving more time and energy to be devoted to 
nobler purposes the pre-eminence of this period is almost uni- 
versally allowed. We grant these are but material triumphs, 
yet they are evidences, and what is better, preliminaries of pro- 
gress, in a nobler sense, when self-gratification, aggrandizement 
and glory, give place to higher aims and uses. 

In no antecedent age, again, were the principles of peace 
and international courtesy and intercourse, so well understood 
and generally appreciated and applied, as in the last quarter 
of a century. These, every one must allow, are intimately 
connected with and indicative of advancement, physically, in- 
tellectually and morally. 

Again, when was woman ever estimated before as she is now? 
We consider this one of the surest criteria of true social ad- 
vancement. If, as one result, she herself is tempted to tran- 
scend the true sphere and trench on the order of heaven, this 
will all come right in due time. With genuine exultation, we 
ask, what was woman in Asiatic monarchies, in polished Greece 
even in its palmiest age, or in the persons of Aspasia, Phryne 
or Sappho, compared with what she is now? Was she ever so 
truly, what she always deserved and was designed to be, the 
companion and counsellor of man, in her own loved and loving 
hemisphere? She is secluded from intellectual rivalry and polit- 
ical strife, for purity, not depreciation, as our precious jewels are 
placed in our escritoires, according to the saying of the ancient 
Rabbin, “ Sicut honor quidam habetur crystallinis, quia solli- 
cite tractantur.”’ Mother; daughter; sister; wife! These are 
words, yea, more than words, realities; whose meaning the 
Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, even the crusader and chevalier, 
never understood as we do. 
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And once more, notwithstanding our tendencies to covetous- 
ness and the strong temptations to accumulation from our un- 
exampled facilities, what previous age can compare with this in 
principled, impartial and wide-reaching beneficence? Her mes- 
sengers of mercy and missionaries of salvation, are scattered 
over the globe, purposing as the business and joy of life, to 
make the blessings and attainments we enjoy, universal as 
the race! No phase of human wretchedness escapes her peer- 
ing eye. Every clime and color feels her self-sacrificing spirit, 
and this while, with the reverse of mere sentimental or roman- 
tic feeling, she diligently cares for the oppressed and wretched 
at home. These are the most enduring “glory of the age,” 
and on these evidences of progress, we would be willing to rest 
the question of fact. 

But objections have been made to the assumption of pro- 
gress, past and future, of which we must briefly dispose. 
These originate, we apprehend, in philosophical theories and 
religious prejudices, rather than facts of history or right 
exegesis of Scripture. The theory of some, for example, is 
that models of perfection in every thing, are to be found 
among the ancients. As perfection admits of no improvement, 
this, of course, excludes progress. On this principle, mummies 
should be models, and ante-diluvian giants, or pre-Adamite 
fossils, appropriate symbols. 

Religious prejudices, and peculiar principles of exegesis, 
also, have been arrayed against this sentiment. It is thought 
to militate against the glory of primitive Christianity, or some 
portions of prophecy. But why so? If we except the imme- 
diate churches of the Apostles, early Christianity was full of 
imperfection and corruption. Indeed, the facts and allusions 
of the Epistles hardly justify us in making even this exception. 
If any one has such paleological preferences, let him read 
Isaac Taylor’s “ Ancient Christianity,” and he will agree with 
him, probably, in saying, that “in respect of intelligence, mo- 
rality, piety and orthodoxy, the advantage is quite as often on 
the side of the latter, as the earlier ages.” Augustine held 
‘the celestial excellence of virginity.” Every one knows how 
early and extensive was the development and influence of 
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asceticism and practical Manicheeism. ‘The least esteemed 
community of orthodox Christians, among us, if taken in the 
mass, would outweigh the Church Catholic of the first two cen- 
turies, in Christian wisdom, common discretion, purity of man- 
ners and purity of creed.” There is, in fact, exceeding pauci- 
ty of reason, in favor of the Puseyistic position, and against 
the idea of progress, from the state of early Christianity. 
There is no reason at all for resorting, as the manner of some 
is, for models, to the misty times and imperfect conceptions of 
the Fathers, excellent as they were for their day and dispensa- 
tion. No. We are the true antiquity. We have reason, like 
one of Homer’s heroes, not to boast, but to “bless God that 
we are better than our Fathers.” Blessed, says the Master, 
are your eyes, for they see what prophets and kings desired to 
see, and saw them not. Among them that are born of women, 
there has not arisen a greater than John the Baptist, but he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 

This sentiment, also, has been opposed on exegetical grounds, 
as inconsistent with a particular theory of prophecy. Without 
entering on that wide field of discussion, we can only remark, 
in passing, that no theory of interpretation can be right, which 
either entirely ignores actual facts, or evidently, whether con- 
sciously or not, distorts them to suit a purpose. 

This sentiment of progress, once more, has been entertained, 
unfortunately, by exceedingly irreligious men, and argued on 
grounds abhorrent to every sober Christian. This, to some 
minds, is a radical objection. It is found in bad company. 
We allow that “the Progressive party” have not always been 
the wisest, most prudent or most pious of the age. Progres- 
sives par excellence, in their own estimation, whose watchwords 
were progress, reform, improvement, have sometimes been 
rather poor specimens of them. ‘Their principles seem to be 
made up of a mixture, in tolerably equal proportions, of selfish- 
ness and vain glory. This has surrounded the sentiment itself 
with repulsive associations. The old adversary, indeed, hates 
progress so much, that he almost invariably manages to place 
prominently on that platform, men who are obnoxious and ob- 
structive, to drive off the dignified ultra-conservative. Inco- 
herent ravings and baseless anticipations, after the rudiments 
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of the world and not after Christ, by men not holding the 
Head, have been uttered in different ages, echoed by their 
admirers, and taken up as the shibboleths of the Pantheist and 
Socialist of our day. Men have tried, in different ways, to 
remunerate themselves for the loss of an evangelical perfection 
and revealed immortality, which they forswore, by a shadowy 
vision of self-produced perfectibility and a sensuous Paradise 
on earth. We can hardly wonder that believers in progress 
are ridiculed with elegant irony, read out of the ranks of 
orthodoxy, and identified with all the fooleries of the times. 
To some minds it is prima facie evidence of fallacy, that a 
sentiment is held by an infidel or errorist, for this is the only 
mode of reasoning of which they are capable. But it is cha- 
racteristic of true independence, to hold every element of truth, 
on sufficient evidence, even in company, in hae re, with the 
greatest heretics. 

Our strongest reason for faith in the doctrine of Progress, 
after all, is that it is the great rule of Providence, which pre- 
determined and is controlling all the evolutions of time. He 
has made known the mystery of his will, according to the good 
pleasure he has purposed in himself, in regard to the dispensa- 
tion of the fullness of the times. In the interval, in the events 
that take place “ we may trace dimly, perhaps, the purposes of 
him, who, while he allows evil to have its course, sways the 
general movement, and urges forward his mighty scheme of 
universal government.” The whole creation made subject to 
vanity, groaneth and travaileth in pain together, until now, but 
in hope, yea, earnest expectation of being delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, and into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, in the times of the restitution of all things. 


Thus, heavenward all things tend, for all were once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 

So God hath greatly purposed, whe would else, 

In his dishonored works, himself endure 

Dishonor, and be wronged without redress. 


Such is the ultimate ground of our faith. Earth’s incidents 
thus receive their highest element of interest and sublimity from 
their relation to the invisible and supernatural ; just as the in- 
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expressible interest of the Homeric battles, and indeed the 
peculiar charm of the Homeric poetry generally, arises from 
the mingling, more or less visibly, of the supernatural with the 
human, the connection between the counsels of Olympus and 
the conflicts around the walls of Troy. In this light especial- 
ly, we love to muse on the movements of the grand Epic of 
time, above all those connected with the progress of our world, 
like some wandering Pleiad, back to its first estate. 

We now proceed to our principal object, to consider some of 
the laws or conditions of Progress. 

I. It seems to be a law or condition of Progress to be slow. 
Hence, from the beginning to the great catastrophe, the whole 
is denominated, no doubt significantly and designedly, “the 
mystery of God.” It is a fact, that no one man, or age, or 
nation, or set of agencies, makes any very sensible impression 
on the great result. This is for wise and sufficient reasons, no 
doubt, some of which are obvious, and one distinctly revealed, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence. It is the glory of 
God, and it secures also the humility of man, to conceal a mat- 
ter. He is emphatically the God of patience. “ Patient, be- 
cause eternal,” long-suffering to usward, though we often mis- 
interpret his slackness, and are sometimes tempted to say, “let 
him hasten his work, that we may see it,” and, “where is the 
God of judgment?’ We are impatient, vexed, annoyed, until 
we learn, partakers of the Divine nature in this respect, that 
he that believeth doth not make haste. A thousand years with 
him that inhabiteth eternity, and sees the end from the be- 
ginning, are as one day, and all nations are less than nothing, 
and vanity. Astronomers distinguish between, the geocentric 
and heliocentric way of looking at the material system of 
things. God’s thoughts and ways are always, if the expres- 
sion is allowable, heliocentric, while ours are usually geocentric. 
He allowed four thousand years to roll away before the fullness 
of time. He gave ample verge and scope for the experiment of 
the builders of successive Babels. He allowed the Grecian 
idea of beauty, and the Roman idea of law, to be elaborated, 
in the times of ignorance that he winked at, during which, in 
its wisdom, the world by wisdom, knew not God. 
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The pupilage of the Church, as well as of the nations, 
stretched over long and dreary centuries, before it pleased him 
to send into the world the grand element of rectification and 
progression in the person of his incarnate Son. The volcanic 
period, preceding modern civilization, and the ages of faith pre- 
paratory to the Reformation, moved slowly along, interspersed 
with many a sigh from the “ few noble” and loyal, “how long, 
Lord?” as geology tells us, that, in the pre-Adamic periods, 
still vaster cycles of convulsion and preparation occurred, 
while of old He laid the foundations of the earth as the habita- 
tion of man and the theatre of Redemption. Verily thou art a 
God that hideth thyself. We are of yesterday, and know nothing, 
and see through a glass darkly. He is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, and, speaking reverently, can afford to be slow and 
misunderstood, till the time of the end. Movement is slow, 
usually, in proportion to its majesty. The wheels of Ezekiel’s 
vision were so high, as to be dreadful to contemplate. Yet the 
spirit of the living creatures was in the wheels and high above, 
in the firmament, like the terrible crystal, the appearance of 
the throne, and upon it the likeness of the appearance of a 
man, even the glory of the Lord. Happy he, who amidst the 
noises and mysteries of the wheels of a Providence so slow and 
majestic, is able to keep his eye and faith fixed on Him, who 
is at the centre of power and motion, working all things ac- 
cording to the counsel of his own will. 

II. It seems to be another law or condition of Progress, that 
the attainments which serve this purpose, should receive form, 
be organized or embodied. Ideas, to enter into the final heri- 
tage of humanity and subserve its advancement, must, in some 
way, be actualized, otherwise they seem destined, however ex- 
cellent, to evanescence. They fall away, as the foliage and 
flower which only precedes and beautifies the seed that sur- 
vives. The history of the past illustrates, both positively and 
negatively, this great law. On the one hand, how much that 
was the genuine product of power and promised well in every 
successive period, has perished from isolation, because, from 
the proud feeling of independency in the author or from cir- 
cumstances, it was not, possibly could not be, corporealized. 
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On the other, how uniformly has all that was to live and tell 
on the world’s progress, found protection and the element of 
permanency, in forms, or what men, who are ultra-idealistic, 
are apt to depreciate as organizations. We have seen in a 
cabinet of curiosities an animalcule enclosed in amber, said to 
be from the depths of the Baltic sea. Ten thousand such ani- 
malculz have long since perished for want of amber. This law 
finds exemplification in the institutions and laws of ancient na- 
tions; in the Divine forms of the ancient Church; and above 
all, in the fact of incarnation, the mystery of godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh. This, like the preceding, may seem a 
humiliating condition. But we can do nothing against the 
truth, but for, or in accordance and acquiescence with, the truth. 
Of all the ways of God, and the laws of progress, he has or- 
dained, we may say, “in those is continuance.” Shall the earth 
be removed or the rock out of its place for thee? Only in 
practical conformity with God’s ways, can we be saved from 
useless expenditure of power, or enabled to contribute to per- 
manent progress. In God’s great plan, an age or nation or 
Church, much more an individual man, may only serve as a 
great beacon to warn against mistakes. We are prone, on all 
subjects, and in all directions, to go to extremes. There is an 
extreme of formalism, greatly to be deprecated. But there is 
also, and as unquestionably, an extreme of ultra-spiritualism— 
an error of too much and too little organization—a true realism 
and an idealism, faulty, if not false, by excess. When God 
pleased to give permanent truth to our world, he wrote it in a 
Book, as he previously engraved his law on tables of stone. 
He made the idea of forgiveness palpable and permanent, by 
constructing a Mercy-seat, and appeared over it, as the She- 
kinah. When he sent the Eternal Word among us, he pre- 
pared for him a body. He perpetuated Christianity and its 
blessings, by organizing a Church, and when he purposes to 
transmit civil rights and privileges, he incorporates them into 
Constitutions. The same law pervades all. The body without 
the spirit, is dead, indeed. Forms are not enough. But faith, 
without works, is dead also. Ideas without form; truth with- 
out a body; and attainments without institutions, seem not, in 
the orderings of Providence, to be tributary to progress. 
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III. Earnest discussion or controversy seems to be another 
condition of Progress. The Master said, I am come to send 
fire on the earth, and what will I, if it be already kindled? 
Suppose ye, that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell you 
nay, but rather division. Rightly interpreted, this of course 
is not inconsistent with the other great principle announced by 
the angels ; peace on earth, and good will amongmen. Peace 
is the ultimate object and result; fire and division, earnest dis- 
cussion and righteous controversy, the means. This law grows 
necessarily out of the state of the case, on the theatre where 
Progress is to be consummated, where truth and light and 
right, antagonize with error, darkness and wrong. ‘Truth has 
its basis in eternal reason ; Light its all-sufficing evidences ; and 
Right its everlasting arguments and ultimate appeal to the 
throne where Justice and Judgment preside. But, on the other 
hand, Error has its sophistries, precedents and plausibilities, 
its power over human prejudices and passions. Darkness, too, 
has its attractions for the puerile and romantic, and strong de- 
lusions to entrap the gifted and glorious. Wrong has its 
mighty refuge in depravity and the lust of power, and becomes 
rampant and regnant, when the first principles of morals and 
religion are mystified by long continuance in sin, or the sense 
of them torpified by some transcendent act or system of wick- 
edness. In these circumstances, controversy becomes an obli- 
gation and necessity, and, rightly conducted, a virtue and glory. 
Petty controversy, indeed, needless collision about trifles, is 
contemptible, and has its punishment in its belittling conse- 
quences. But, hitherto, all permanent progress has resulted 
from earnest discussion, the conflict and collision of mind, the 
war of opinion, sublimely terrible beyond the roar of artillery, 
or the clash of bayonets, or the confused noise of the warrior. 

In discussions heretofore, however, well defined principle 
has not always divided the combatants or aggregated the par- 
ties. On the one hand, some of the best principles of truth 
and right have been advocated by persons and parties, in other 
respects, exceedingly obnoxious, and the banner of the right 
has been borne by men of repulsive character and abominable 
principles. On the other hand, some of the worst principles 
have been advocated by those who had much that was redeem- 
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ing and attractive, and whose personal excellence has given 
endorsement to their errors, and dignified, or even sanctified, 
their perversions; so that not only intellectual power, but 
honesty and enthusiasm unquestioned, has battled, shoulder to 
shoulder, with gigantic depravity, for what proved, ultimately, 
the wrong. Names, precedents, persons, rather than princi- 
ples, have been the shibboleths and battle cries of past con- 
flicts, seriously, and in some cases, distressingly complicating, 
to honest minds, the question of duty, and preventing concen- 
tration and success. This is one of the mysteries of Provi- 
dence, which finds illustration in almost every important page 
of history. While the pensive and philosophic student lingers 
over these pages, he can only adore without comprehending the 
depths of Providence. Still, with all these drawbacks, discus- 
sion has been heretofore, and will be hereafter, a condition of 
progress. Hereafter, it is to be hoped, that principle will be- 
come more and more the great line of division, that the good 
and true everywhere, who really wish to do right, and be of 
some service in their day and generation, will find their leaders, 
places and symbols, and so likewise those who hate the truth 
and love the wrong, who would make conscience a thing of 
numbers, and might, the synonyme of right. In answer to ap- 
parently long neglected prayers, the sighings of honest human- 
ity and bewildered Christianity in all antecedent times, these 
complications may be untwined; all excuse for hesitancy taken 
away from the principled advocates of right; and a distinct 
segregation made of the lines of light and darkness on the field 
of future discussion. The mystery of godliness, and the mys- 
tery of iniquity, may both give place to an irrefragable mani- 
festation or epiphany. The man of sin, “that wicked” has here- 
tofore appeared, with such signs and lying wonders as to de- 
ceive, if it were possible, the very elect, appealing to conscience, 
authority, the zsthetic principle, the fears of the conservative, 
the passions of the radical and the chivalry of the ambitious. 
But hereafter he may be so clearly revealed, that controversy 
will range on one side all who are willing to receive the truth 
in the love of it, and allow all who have pleasure in unrighte- 
ousness, to fall to their own place, under him who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or worshipped. 
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The last form of Satanic usurpation, will furnish the grand 
occasion of earthly controversy ; a consummation with all its 
terrors and responsibilities, devoutly to be wished. Discus- 
sions, then, will not be between the common friends of vital 
truth, regarding the outposts or questions of expediency and 
form, but concerning the foundations, regarding the vitals, and 
around the citadel. We shall have to discuss the question of 
God’s existence, as a personal Jehovah ; the possibility and fact 
of inspiration; the historical verity of the gospel narrative, or 
entirely mythical character of Jesus of Nazareth; the right of 
private judgment, and the prerogative of settling the validity 
and obligation of human enactments in Church and State when 
they outrage the first principles of revealed truth and duty. 
By such discussions as these, progress, hereafter, is to be car- 
ried forward. They cannot be avoided. Problems that would 
have frightened our fathers, are now themes in the newspapers. 
Teachers who give recitations to be learned by rote, from musty 
pages, may not be willing to be disturbed, even by studying 
the facts and solemn issues and responsibilities involved. But 
they exist, notwithstanding, and must be met, unless we are 
willing to allow wrong and error to triumph. Where discus- 
sion, on points of unquestionable moment, is pertinaciously 
avoided, incapacity, not conscious security, will be inferred by 
many. Great questions may go by default, by over-dignified 
silence, and lies, unblusingly asserted, without contradiction, 
pass into axioms with the multitude. On the other hand, dis- 
cussion, conducted by incompetent advocates even of the right ; 
where bluster and bravado bolster up conscious imbecility ; hard 
names are used instead of strong arguments; and appeals to 
passion and popular prejudice abound; will do more harm than 
good. 

In this view of the case, it is melancholy that the time given 
by thoughtful men to preparation for these conflicts, is some- 
times grudged and even supposed to be wasted; that men’s 
availability is graduated so generally by the production of pre- 
sent and immediately popular results; and their attention turned 
so much to the qualifications which meet the demands of amiable 
courtesies, the relaxations of the mental soldier, and so little to 
the profounder attainments above all price, when the founda- 
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tions are threatened; as a child prefers the waving plume and 
jewelled scabbard, to the stalwart arm and trusty sword of 
the hero. It is sad that the young leaders should be tempted 
to please the gaping multitude by elegant frivolities, and be 
‘nice men,”’ instead of trying to grapple with spiritual wicked- 
nesses in high places; that trifles well gilded, command a pre- 
mium, and deep thought is at a discount ; that an accomplished 
fop or fluent fool, succeeds better than an ungainly philosopher ; 
and that men who can be perpetually smirking, because their 
views are superficial, are preferred to those whose deeper re- 
flections darken their countenances with solemn shadows. Some 
must be prepared for these conflicts. When we see the secular 
press and periodical literature, with some honorable exceptions, 
so generally pervaded with an elegantly disguised infidelity ; 
when we hear itinerating lecturers, talking of “ the conventional 
and inoperative technicalities of the pulpit ;’’ when we see the 
gifted of both sexes infected with the heresy that the intellect 
of the age has outrun its piety, and that experimental faith is 
obsolescent, if not obsolete, the refuge only of the doting, the 
discontented and the sickly ; we could wish that some might be 
allowed to seclude themselves from all distraction, to come 
forth and demonstrate that on its chosen field of discussion, 
there are champions to meet the genius of infidelity and sin, 
without fearing the issue. If we would be instruments of Pro- 
gress, we must be prepared for discussion, earnest, manly, 
thorough, as new phases of opposition appear. Probably the 
discussions of the past are but preludes of what may be ex- 
pected hereafter ; preliminary skirmishes of the great battle of 
opinion, like the booming cannon on the morning of Austerlitz. 
The adversary, knowing his time is short, will rally his forces 
with an adroitness and power of genius, resulting from thou- 
sands of years of alternate victory and defeat, since his first 
achievement in Eden. And if a life-time of military experience 
gave England’s great favorite, the Iron Duke, such singular 
sagacity, what have the wiles and strategy, the expedients of 
centuries and ages, imparted to the leader of darkness, to be 
used when the Waterloo of the world’s destiny comes to be de- 
cided? Moreover, if the fancy of Goethe’s Faust ever be a 
fact, and men sell their souls for the glory of intellectual 
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supremacy, then giants, little less than archangels ruined, may 
mingle in the strife, in conflict with the heroes of faith. This 
will be, as when the hosts of heaven and hell battled with each 
other in the high Empyrean, when 


Mountains hurled met breasts 
Of adamant; strong to endure the shock, 
Vital in every part. 


Who shall live when God doeth this? If thou hast run with 
the footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how canst thou 
contend with horses? and if in the land of peace, wherein 
thou trustedst, they wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the 
swelling of Jordan? ‘This condition of Progress we cannot 
alter if we would, nor would we, if we could. We must conform 
to it, remembering with all our trust in Providence and prayer, 
that “Providence favors the heavy battalions.” ‘Trust in 
God and keep your powder dry.”’ It may yet be as much as a 
man’s head is worth to contend for the old-fashioned doctrine 
of inspiration ; or to affirm, that acceptable worship can be 
offered, except in long drawn aisles, and with dim religious 
light ; to deny that regeneration is accomplished by Holy Bap- 
tism, or sanctification promoted by stained glass; that the love 
of the beautiful may be substituted for the love of Christ, or 
the luscious meetings of sentimentalism for conviction of sin. 
A man may yet have to plead for evangelical truth and duty, 
at the penalty of exclusion from elegant and polished society, 
and oppose fashionable vice in orthodox churches in peril of his 
daily bread; be leered at by the lecherous, frowned on by 
the dignified, laughed at by the worldly-wise, and voted a bore 
by the exquisite fashionables of coming times. Then, men of 
faith and firmness, of vigorous mental muscle and nerve, having 
the spirit of power, love, and a sound mind happily blended, 
and who can “despise being despised,” will be worth some- 
thing. Yea, a man will be worth all the gold of California, 
who will march up to duty in the forlorn hope, like the hero, 
who when dissuaded from attacking a battery, whence regiment 
after regiment had been previously mowed down, replied— 
‘That is the General’s business, not mine.” 

IV. We mention revolution as one more condition of Pro- 
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gress. The spirit of revolution springs from the power of truth 
in a world of error, and is the condition of the progress of 
right in the region of wrong. From the necessity of the case, 
the history of progress and revolution is almost synonymous. 
Some prominent person or eminent class, in successive ages, 
fights the battle of improvement; the rest stand in the back 
ground, spectators or passive recipients. ‘‘ The history of the 
larger part of mankind is a mere episode, the true drama of 
human life being confined to the few who carry along with 
them the destiny of the species, and the acquisitions of the 
species.” From the beginning till now, we may remark also, 
the real dramatis persone are exceedingly few. ‘ Revolutions,” 
it has been well remarked, “are indications, rather than causes 
of progress. They announce, rather than generate improve- 
ments, monuments of spiritual, as pyramids and obelisks ef 
material triumphs.” Beneath these indices of progress in 
every age, we may recognize the existence and working of some 
great principle, contained in the original charter of man’s 
rights as an intellectual, social or religious being, grasped at 
the outset by comparatively few, in the form of sentiment 
rather than dogma, entering first into the life, afterwards the 
creed or code. If this underlying principle, when brought to 
light, is acquiesced in, of course there is progress. But if, as 
is generally the fact, it is resisted, or attempted to be crushed, 
revolution is occasioned sooner or later. When successful, 
such revolutions always tend to advancement. And in the 
end, all great revolutions founded in right and truth do 
succeed. They “never go backward,” though begun and 
managed by wrong hands and at wrong times; marred by ex- 
cesses, and retarded by folly and madness; mixed up with 
fanaticism, and called by bad names; such as charlatanry in 
religion, radicalism in politics, ultraism in social reforms. 
Though the leaders may be of one idea, monomaniacal, though 
dams may be built, and precedents and proofs from holy writ 
quoted to arrest or disparage the movement, it goes on gather- 
ing power. ‘‘Crescit eundo.” Whenever and wherever the 
rights secured by everlasting charter, and sealed by the blood 
of the Covenant, alike to every human being, are withheld or 
monopolized; whenever laws or institutions, obviously obstruct- 
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ing general happiness, are sustained by force or appeals to 
passion and interests; revolutions will occur as light increases, 
marked with more or less violence, in proportion to the resist- 
ance offered, or the wisdom employed, till human rights are all 
properly guarantied, and wrong principles and institutions are 
swept away. ‘Through toil and suffering and blood, the 
world has thus far advanced towards its destiny, and by the 
same path doubtless, the remainder of its course is to be 
achieved.” Overturn, and overturn, and overturn till he come, 
whose right it is, is the great annunciation. If the times of resti- 
tution of all things are to be reached instrumentally, it will be 
by subsequent revolutions like the past, the greatest at the 
close. The last of the apocalyptic vials is cast into the air, 
and consequent upon it, there are voices, and thunders and 
lightnings, and an earthquake such as was not seen, since men 
were on the earth, so mighty an earthquake and so great. In 
this representation, the all-encircling air may symbolize uni- 
versality of intelligence, such as our appliances of education 
are now producing. These physical agitations, unparalleled be- 
fore, may indicate the convulsions that will precede and pro- 
duce the final catastrophe. And what we see now everywhere, 
and feel on all sides, may be precursive of the final shaking, 
as the pattering drops betoken the coming avalanche of waters. 
After men are universally intellectualized and free, these storms 
and convulsions may be necessary to purify the mental and 
moral atmosphere, and fit men for universal equality and 
Christianity. 

If we would anticipate and promote Progress, not only look 
for, but hasten the coming of the day of God, we must delibe- 
rately make up our minds to fall in with the great ordinations 
of Providence, as we deduce them from his word, and the facts 
of the past. We must not allow ourselves to be disgusted with 
the accompanying noise and clatter. Looking steadily and 
soberly at the course of things, we must become, if we can, en- 
gineers of the tremendovs machinery, and try to make the 
accumulating momentum tributary to safe and genuine progress. 


What! can we lull the winged winds asleep ? 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ? 
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In illustrating this law of progress by revolution, we may 
cite the case of England. Her present proud eminence has 
been reached only by a succession of revolutions, which have 
slowly added item by item to her Constitution, from the Nor- 
man conquest to the passage of the Reform bill, including the 
struggle that ended in signing Magna Charta, “the great Re- 
bellion’” of 1640, and the Revolution of 1688. The result is, 
that wherever the English language is spoken, or English con- 
quest or commerce is carried, there, sooner or later, the princi- 
ples of the British Constitution, and the spirit of British piety 
will be transmitted. ‘‘ Her literature, arts and sciences, and 
above all, the Christian religion, are carried wherever British 
commerce plants her foot.”” The American Revolution, em- 
bodying principles before misunderstood, or deemed inapplica- 
ble, carried still farther the acquisitions of the race, to what 
may be considered the ultima Thule of attainable privilege. 
These blessings, the purchase of past revolutions, are held in 
trust for the world, and to be diffused with gladness and grati- 
tude. Even the Revolution in France “truth clad in hell-fire,” 
as one calls it, swept away formulas; it fought against and 
heaved forward, though like a volcano, the car of progress. 
The Chartist agitation in England, “truth clad in rags and 
wretchedness,”’ when dissociated from infidel clubs, and con- 
ducted on Christian principles, will subserve the same result. 
Some countries, by these processes, are reaching the position 
at which they aim. In the meantime, other lands, yea, all 
lands, by similar means, will be conducted to the same result. 
In Pagan and nominally Christian countries, the work of equal- 
izing the world’s blessings and making universal its progress, 
must be accomplished by direct missionary efforts, by the diffu- 
sion of truth, the great element of moral revolution, and by the 
transfer of large masses of Christianized mind and models of 
civilized enjoyment to remote regions. Of this last, the rapid 
peopling of California and Australia give an exemplification 
under less noble impulses indeed, and the growing material 
appliances of our times will furnish facilities. Preparations in 
Providence for some grand dispensation towards the Jews, 
seem also to be in progress; a people, whether literally restored 
to their own land or not, destined to be kept distinct, to act an 
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important part in the latter scenes of the world’s progress. 
The renovated earnestness of Popish missions and obtrusion of 
Papal claims, the strange outbreak of Oxford folly, with its 
American variations, and the consequent re-action of ultra- 
spiritualism, may seem inconsistent with our views. But these 
are only paroxysms of the death-struggle ; quiverings at the ex- 
tremities, betokening growing paralysis at the vitals. 

We are not at liberty, however, to suppose that these revolutions 
will all be peaceful. The conflicts of opinion in such a world as 
ours, sooner or later, assume the form of physical strife for supre- 
macy. We state only the historical fact, without entering into 
its philosophy, or settling its morality. Principles first assert 
their power in men’s convictions and consciences by means of 
the patient thinkers, and then force their way, though tempo- 
rarily crushed by superior numbers, skill or strategy, by means 
of the fighters. The best, if not the only alleviation of the 
horrors of war is, that they are not so horrible or lasting, as 
loss of principle, or the extinction of truth and right. If pre- 
sent tendencies are so developed as to make the revolutions of 
the future assume this form, they would be invested with ele- 
ments of true sublimity, and become a theatre of true glory, 
where the best blood would be well spilt in securing the result. 
Who can decide dogmatically how much figure and how much 
fact is embraced in the sublime imagery of “one who goeth forth 
on a white horse, followed by the armies of heaven on white 
horses?” “‘ These make war on the Lamb.” “Blood and fire, and 
vapor of smoke.” '“ Nation rising against nation.” . “The days of 
vengeance, that all that is written may be fulfilled.” When the 
visions of the far distant future pass before the ancient seers 
like panoramic processions, almost invariably scenes of terror 
and desolation, falling dynasties and crumbling thrones are 
precursive of the glorious close. Along the strings of the harp 
of prophecy, swept by the Almighty, there is a wail almost like 
agony, preceding the Hallelujah of consummation. These 
views do not accord with the usual tone of uninspired prophecy 
that peals out perpetually from the press, grounded on the 
wonderful physical and mechanical triumphs of these last days, 
and they may disturb the lazy dreams of predicted scoffers, who 
say that all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
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the creation, and may offend those who do not recognize catas- 
trophe as one of the laws of the great Governor, especially in 
the world’s climacteric, and who allow no form of terror amidst 
final scenes. Still this may be the form of the last conflict, 
when all that is right in religion, and the civil privileges of 
men, will be arrayed on one side, and all wrong and sin on 
the other. If this enters into the plans of Providence, when 
the elements are ready, a spark may ignite the train. The 
present Turko-Russian question may lead on the great battle 
of God Almighty; or the imperial image of the Beast, on which 
the Harlot sits, the eighth, and yet of the seventh, which was 
and is not, and yet again has risen from the abyss of obscurity, 
may gather together the kings of the earth, when God hath 
put it into their hearts to fulfill his will, and give their kingdom 
to the Beast, until the words of God be fulfilled. On the fields 
of Europe, among the rotten systems, reeking with lies and 
oppression, and in regions red with the blood of saints, the 
lines may be closed up, and we of the western world be forced 
to take sides, or let the issue for another long cycle go by de- 
fault. The battle of Armageddon is not yet fought. 

But whatever may be the precise form of future, especially 
of final revolutions, peaceful or bloody ; whether the cycles be 
few or many, and whatever terrors or triumphs may mark the 
interval, we have no fears of the issue. When we ask as the 
bewildered seer of old, “what shall be the end of these 
things?” all fear is cast out by recurring to the eternal pur- 
pose and revealed promise of God. We believe in an everlast- 
ing plan, and an Almighty avenger. Expectation has been 
awakened in the heart of humanity by the sure word of pro- 
phecy, and the end is sure. The lonely exile of Patmos heard 
as it were the voice of a great multitude, as the voice of many 
waters, as the voice of many thunderings, saying, Hallelujah 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ; and again, there came 
a voice out of the temple of heaven, from the throne saying, 
“Tt is done.” So it will be. Victory will sound through the 
arches of immensity, and its echoes go down through eternity. 
‘Oh Thou who hast the stars in thy right hand, perfect and 
accomplish thy glorious acts! Men may leave their work un- 
finished, but thou art a God, thy nature is perfection. The 
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times and seasons pass along under thy feet, to come and go at 
thy bidding. Come forth out of thy royal chambers, Oh 
Prince of the kings of the earth! Put on the visible robes of 
thy imperial majesty. Take up thy unlimited sceptre. For 
now the voice of thy bride calleth thee, and all creatures sigh 
to be renewed.” 


The views we have given of the Laws of Progress awaken 
many reflections, which it might be profitable to pursue. We 
suggest a few in conclusion of this Article. It shows us, for 
example, the duty of union and co-operation, in order to be- 
come instruments of Progress. It is sad that energy should 
be expended on minor points, and that petty rivalries and col- 
lisions should exist within the camp that confessedly encloses 
the common friends of truth and right, and antagonists of the 
common enemy. What means this panting for numbers, in a 
particular division, and this flourish of trumpets over sectional 
triumphs? A man must either mingle in this beggarly compe- 
tition or be left behind. It were almost allowable to pray that 
some outward pressure would bring together those whom inward 
principle does not combine; that even persecution would give 
unity of spirit, co-operation in effort, and elevation of charac- 
ter and aim, to those whom sectional prejudices or sinful per- 
sonalities keep asunder ; that a platform could be erected, even 
if it were of honorable strife with a common foe, where it could 
be seen that Christians love one another, though circumstan- 
ces, expediency, imperfect sanctification or remaining sin, make 
them ordinarily work apart. Oh! how does a grand idea, even 
of impending peril, render little objects and interests invisible ! 
How incongruous are trifles on the eve of a great catastrophe ! 
Think of the inhabitants of Herculaneum or Pompeii discussing 
theories of amusement, or mysteries of fashion, on the night of 
the eruption that buried the triflers alike beneath its ruins; or 
Noah’s cotemporaries discussing the philosophy of rain, or the 
naval architecture of the world’s life-boat, when the flood came 
and swept them away. These are excessive incongruities, but are 
they more so than those of Christian men, ministers and de- 
nominations, all holding the Head, enough to save the soul and 
honor the Saviour, envying one another, or interfering with 
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each other, or fighting fiercely for modes and forms, or other 
mere incidents, in the presence of the common enemy, in sight 
of the great Captain, and close on the great crisis! 

2. Slowly, indeed, has the good work gone forward hitherto. 
Few could see the movement at the time. Warm hearts and 
splendid minds have sickened at delay, saying, “‘all these things 
are against us.” Still there has been progress, and every right 
effort has helped it forward. Some sowed what others reaped. 
One man or generation, labored, and another entered into their 
labors, and came, at last, to appreciate their influence. Faith 
should take hold of this, and with her bring her meek sister 
Patience. Principles seem to perish. But history, yea God 
himself, assures us they do not. Each of us, if faithful and 
persevering, may add something, be it ever so little, to the 
indestructible heritage, and enshrine some principle in the 
heart of the race. “Cast forth thy act, thy word,” says one, 
“into the ever-living, ever-working universe. It is a seed- 
grain that cannot die unnoticed to-day, it will be found flour- 
ishing like a banyan tree, after a thousand years.” <A higher 
oracle says, “‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt 
find it after many days.’’ Hampden’s position, in regard 
to the ship-money, may have seemed foolish to his contempora- 
ries. Jerome and John Huss seemed to have wasted their lives 
uselessly. The Covenanters of Scotland have been made lu- 
dicrous by the Wizard of the North, and the Puritans, in re- 
sisting unto blood, striving against assumptions of power, may 
have been deemed fanatics. Does it seem so now? Like the 
sculptor, who sees ideal beauty in the rude block, the laborer 
for man’s advancement, amidst the ruggedness of the materials, 
present sources of discouragement, the ingratitude that neglects 
or the ignorance that despises his toil, must gather energy and 
stimulus from the promised perfection, ordained as the final 
result of human effort, in the future history of the earth. 

3. Hope and cheerfulness spring from the views we have 
presented, both as the habit of our minds and encouragement 
to our efforts, in subserving the progress and hastening the 
period of the world’s redemption. This habit of mind is intima- 
tely allied with energy of character, and is an essential element 
of success. True, there are dark aspects enough, if men are 
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always seeking for them, and by dwelling exclusively on these 
aspects, we may be always groaning and holding back. It is 
said that Luther, usually so joyous and cheerful, was once over- 
heard praying that God would destroy the world, for he be- 
lieved it too bad to mend. This was his infirmity ; the infirmity 
of many lovely minds, and the paralysis of many powerful hands. 
John Randolph of Roanoke, during the last yeurs of his life, 
thought the Republic on the verge of ruin. The world still 
exists and the Republic stands; the prospects of both brighter 
from the antecedent gloom. In the soberest view of the whole 
checkered scene of the progress and prospects of the world, 
hope and cheerfulness are both our privilege and obligation. 


Hope! when I mourn with sympathising mind 
The varied ills, the woes of human kind; 

Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 

The boundless fields of rapture yet to be; 

To watch the wheels of nature’s mazy plan, 
And learn the future from the past of man. 


In Daniel Webster’s “ Student Life’’ we notice the fact, that 
one of his earliest essays was on the subject of Hope. Thirty 
years ago, the writer’s valedictory at college was on the same 
subject. We know not how that early aspect of life and duty 
influenced his mighty heart. But, in our humble life, many an 
hour, otherwise dreary, has been gladdened by that early key- 
note, suggested by One from whom all good thoughts and holy 
desires do proceed. 

In a word we say, that these views will serve to develop the 
character which should belong to the Christian, especially the 
minister and the missionary. Every element of the true sub- 
lime enters into the life of one who gathers from the past 
the fact of Progress, looks to the future with the calm eye of 
rational faith and expectation, goes forth in the use of the 
instrumentalities God has ordained and heretofore blessed, 
to labor in the field best adapted to his talents at home or 
abroad, and perseveres tearfully but trustfully to the end. 
Whatever estimate man may place upon him, in the eye of God 
and the judgment of the great day, he will be truly glorious. 
His name may not be blazoned here, but it will be imperishably 
bright in those impartial records which angels keep and eter- 
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nity will irradiate and unfold. Such a life, glorious at any 
time, will be peerlessly so now, close on the verge of the 
crisis, amidst thickening demonstrations that God’s purposes are 
ripening fast. At such a time is this, with such prospects as 
this subject suggests, what a privilege to labor any where, to 
urge on the world’s Progress towards its predestinated End! 





ARTICLE V. 


Memoirs and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., UL. D. Edin- 
burgh. 1850. 
Memoirs of William Ellery Channing, D.D. Boston, 1848. 


TuE summit-level of the State of New York is two thousand 
feet above tide-water, and two hundred miles from the sea 
coast. Two springs of pure water issue from the side of a hill, 
a few feet from each other, and flowing on in opposite courses, 
the one mingles at length with the St. Lawrence; while the 
other, stealing southward, is embraced by the Delaware. 

Such, we have thought, is the rise and the career, the life 
and death of great men. The moral, as well as the physical 
universe, is under the control of the Almighty; the time to be 
born, and the man for the time, are alike parts of the same 
arrangement. The Christian philosopher is not surprised at 
the fact, that Loyola and Luther were coeval; nor that Wel- 
lington and Napoleon were born in the same year; nor that 
Chalmers and Channing began their course together. 

A parallel between the two eminent men last named, may be 
traced along their whole life; a parallel which is, indeed, in 
great measure, only a diversity. Chalmers, like the stream 
which enters a great lake, mirrors the starry heavens, and rolls 
on with impetuous tide, stretching into wide’ gulfs; while 
Channing, shrinking from the rude world, hides himself among 
the hills, sighing over the oppressed; and when he comes into 
the open sunshine it is only that he may seek the homes of 
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wayward man, and bathe, if he might, with cleansing waters, 
the ruins of a shrine once god-like. 

Thomas Chalmers was born March 17, 1780, and was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry on May 12, 1803. It is 
well known that he commenced his career without any proper 
sense of the duties of the ministry, with Arminian views at 
best, and possibly unsettled in his faith even with regard to 
the great facts of Christianity. But he was arrested by an 
influence as real as that which reached Saul of Tarsus, whom 
he greatly resembled in the impetuosity of his eloquence as 
well as in his success. 

On that same year, and just twenty days after Chalmers, 
William Ellery Channing was born in another hemisphere, 
but of a kindred race; and on June 1, 1803, just thirteen days 
after Chalmers, he was ordained to preach the Gospel accord- 
ing to a similar creed; for his orthodoxy does not then seem to 
have been doubted either by himself or the Church. 

He had more of the natural religious sentiment in his nature 
than Chalmers, and expressed in the beginning a deeper devo- 
tion to the appropriate work of the ministry: “I feel awed,”’ 
said he, ‘“‘ with the magnitude of the duties soon to devolve 
upon me; the Church of God, purchased with the blood of 
his Son, and the eternal interests of men, in my hand.” It is 
deeply melancholy to look upon the spectacle of one who 
started with the single purpose of reforming an evil world, 
having nobly, almost sublimely, endeavored to do a work 
himself, which God only can do, and save men without an 
Almighty Saviour, after forty years earnest labor, sinking into 
painful misgivings. His life was consecrated to an impossibil- 
ity; his existence seemed to be a sad failure. The gourd he 
had nourished with such pious care in the maturity of his 
vigor, was already withering at his open grave. 

Scotland and New England, during the seventeenth century, 
were the two great fields in which metaphysical theology took 
root. After the death of William of Orange, Holland, hitherto 
the stronghold of Calvinistic Protestantism, had declined from 
its high eminence, both as a civil and religious power; and it 
is worthy of note, that weakness in the councils of the nation, 
was coeval with her departure from that peculiar form of faith, 
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-which had hitherto made her singular in Europe for devotion to 

religion and literature, as well as for wealth, skill and commer- 
cial enterprise. To the persecuted sons both of Scotland and 
England, she had afforded an asylum: Scotland found there a 
school of the prophets, at the very time the Puritans were on 
their way to the wilds of America. From that well-spring 
where the Genevan Reformer held his greatest sway, did these 
two branches of the Protestant family receive new strength, 
which has carried both of them to a higher eminence than the 
Hollander ever had attained, either in commercial consequence 
or religious influence. 

The Episcopal Church of England, though possessed of a 
written Calvinism in her thirty-nine Articles, had still a mental 
reservation in behalf of Arminius, at the time of subscribing 
them. ‘TI have been reading,” said Lord Bolingbroke to his 
grace of Canterbury, “the Institutes of Calvin.” ‘ Absurd,” 
said the Metropolitan, ‘what could your lordship find there 
but nonsense!” “Be it as you wish,” was the answer, “ but 
of one thing I am sure, if the Gospel be true, so is John Cal- 
vin’s system.”’ Nor has Episcopacy ever since taken kindly 
to Calvinism, as though it were congenial to her nature. 

Scotland and New England thus became the theatres where 
this war of principle was to be fought; and nobly have these 
sons of the Puritans and Covenanters stood side by side. After 
the revolution of 1688 was settled, and men’s minds requiring 
rest had lulled down into one of those periodic slumbers, which 
come over the Church militant during times of peace; the 
great question of man’s ability was again mooted, for it was 
impossible to stir the religious element as did Wesley and White- 
ficld, without at the same time arousing the philosophic. Hach 
of these men in his sphere became the champion of opposing 
principles ; and it is a question yet to be solved, whether the 
oral demonstrations of Whitefield may not be heard, when the 
written page of Wesley has perished, though it need not be 
denied that both were men of great power. But it was espe- 
cially Edwards who gave stability and grandeur to the system, 
which saintly genius had already conceived, but left incom- 
plete. From his day the Erskines and the Haliburtons, on the 
one side of the Atlantic; and the Bellamys and Dwights on the 
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other, have contended under one leader “earnestly for the - 
faith once delivered to the saints.” 

Tt is worthy of note, that though Scotland has had a high 
reputation for metaphysical research, next even to Germany ; 
and her seats of ancient learning were calculated to produce 
men of that cast of thought in religious inquiry, still on look- 
ing over the names which controlled the thinkers of the past 
century, we find but few who can take a place beside the wor- 
thies who moved and ruled the Puritan mind of the same era; 
while the giants of Cromwell’s court lost none of their power 
through being removed to the western world; but like trees 
taken from another climate, and habited to their new place, 
they became more vigorous in health, and more generous in 
fruitfulness. It is for the deeply read in human nature, to 
say, whether the Edwards of the wit would have been the 
same in power, now known and revered wherever theological 
science i§ cultivated, had he been born in the old world instead 
of finding himself almost alone in the wilderness of the West. 

The influence of the Revolutionary war, as is well known, 
was unfavorable in its immediate influence, to the unfold- 
ing either of personal piety or theological thought. The 
necessity, though absolute, of defending personal and _poli- 
tical rights, turned away the mind from the inward and 
spiritual. The progress of France increased the danger. She 
had been the helper of the oppressed in the hour of weakness, 
and the tendency was strong, amidst the universal gratitude of 
the nation, to adopt her principles. In this season of agitation 
of the elements, many germs of evil were scattered through 
New England, which afterwards bore bitter fruit. Nor was 
Scotland beyond the limits of evil influence. Hume, the friend 
of Voltaire, had poisoned too many of her learned men; while 
the keen satire of her peasant-bard was making dreadful havoc 
with her hitherto stable population. Thus neither the sturdy 
followers of John Knox, nor the keen adherents of John Ro- 
binson, were safe from that rolling tide of error that surged 
from Paris as the centre. Both countries were in danger of 
being transformed into an unfenced desert of “liberal princi- 
ples.” Scotland was the least exposed. Her pride of coun- 
try; her fixedness of character; her parish schools; her long 
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settled confidence in the Calvinistic system; her insular posi- 
tion, and the memory of her heroes and martyrs to truth, were 
bulwarks against error; and when the full danger was under- 
stood, there was still faith and good sense enough to stand firm 
by the ark of the covenant. But in New England, young and 
full of life, lately free from bondage, both of body and soul, 
too many for a time were inclined to see in France the beau 
édeal of liberty. Lesley, Cromwell, and the hero of the Boyne, 
were forgotten for the conquerors of the Boulevards and the 
Bastile. 

Such was the state of things in those hitherto religious coun- 
tries, when the two youthful ministers of a professed Calvinis- 
tic creed appeared simultaneously in Edinburgh and Boston; 
each city claiming to be, in the respective hemispheres, the 
modern Athens. The genius and force of the one, and the 
fine talent and finish of the other, soon made themselves 
felt. 

Chalmers was the prototype of what was seen in almost every 
parish of Scotland, at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. The position of the State clergyman was sought after, 
because of the literary leisure which it gave to the incumbent. 
The souls of their flocks generally weighed not too heavily 
upon them, since a brief prelection upon “cold legality,” 
was sufficient to allay weekly any uneasiness which might arise 
in their conscience. Pure and spiritual religion had fled to 
secret places, and men possessed of warm hearts, and moderate 
literary attainments were her principal advocates; and unfor- 
tunately a gencral impression prevailed, adverse to any real 
harmony between philosophy and the religion of the New Tes- 
tament. 

The brothers Haldane, of whom little has been known till 
lately as reformers, accomplished a great and good work in 
Scotland. They declared anew the old gospel, and persevered 
amidst immeasurable discouragements, till they heard a re- 
sponse in sympathy. This is another of those instances in 
which the originators of a great movement are deprived of 
their due honor for a time. The Haldanes began a reforma- 
tion in 1793; and Chalmers, at a much later period, was the 
great reaper of the harvest. 
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The falling in with the tide in the affairs of men is con- 
sidered as the mark of prescient genius, seeing beyond the 
time. Yet, after all, it is but a little way that the mightiest 
can see into the things of the future. We are usually nearer 
right when we say that God, who has brought about the pecu- 
liar state of things requiring the great man, in his inscru- 
table Providence raises him up for the occasion. Usually the 
man of the time does not well understand the ultimate issues 
of his course. He follows the immediate pathway, led by a 
hand he sees not, and it is at the end of his career, and not at 
the beginning, that he begins to understand something of its 
significance. It was very much so with Chalmers. There was 
a humility in all his actions from the first to the last. He was 
ever seeking to shine brighter where he stood, and not else- 
where, so that the area of which he was the centre, became 
larger and larger. His power was indeed so prodigious, that 
he seems to have thought little of seeking adventitious aids. He 
whom all men could not choose but hear, could not lack a pulpit. 
Even when he had reached his highest point, he showed his 
true greatness in his likeness to his Master, by toilsome labor 
amidst obscure and outcast humanity. 

The pale and earnest pastor of Federal street, presents a 
picture of another class of minds, moved by other springs of 
action, and closing with entirely different results. Channing took 
rank with his peers at once, and never descended, either intel- 
lectually or morally, from the station assigned him. He was a 
a representative of the higher, not of the highest order of moral 
reformers, whose sensibilities are of the tenderest texture, but 
who are withal impatient of the obstacles which retard the pro- 
gress of truth and goodness in the world. Overlooking or deny-—~ 
ing the sovereign power of the Creator and Ruler of the world 
in the removal of evil by the regeneration of the human heart, 
they grow uneasy and look round for a readier, and more 
pliable instrumentality than that furnished by the gospel. The 
solidarité of generations is even less apprehended than that of 
races; and to effect a benevolent purpose in the present hour, 
sacrifices are made of principles as readily as of things, and 
from the same motive—good to mankind. When the emotional 
element prevails, as it did in Channing, along with the still 
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higher sense of responsibility, a double spur is applied to the 
already sensitive nature, urging on to the end; where others 
are willing to wait for developments in Providence, whose 
glory it is to conceal a matter. 

Undoubtedly the soul of this ardent man was ready to sink 
at the sight of evil in his country, and among his kind. The 
beautiful and the good, whether these appear in the graceful 
or the tender of moral life, transported him into an elysium of 
delight ; and could he have brought the people of his care, or 
of his country, into that sunshine of loveliness, into that soft 
calm where he always delighted to repose, he would have felt 
blessed indeed. He knew no higher heaven, than where those 
beams of human—he called them divine—benevolence were dif- 
fused. His spirit was so finely tuned, that the least dissonance 
jarred upon its tender chords. 

No marvel that one possessed of such a longing to do good, 
should linger kindly as well as sadly around the ruins of God’s 
living temple, with the pious purpose of redeeming its holy of 
holies from the desecration of—devils? No, for that is but a 
myth of superstition. Of—evil? Yet man is scarcely more than 
the victim of evil, and is to be honored as the glorious image of 
his Creator ; “the soul is to be regarded with a religious reve- 
rence ; sin is not bound up indissolubly with it, as entering into 
the essence of human nature, but as a temporary stain, which 
Christianity calls on us to wash away; the faith which is most 
wanted, is a faith in the divine germ, or principle in every 
soul.” In that solemn place, with reverent purpose, he set 
himself to clear away the rubbish collected for ages around the 
altar, whereon was written the “sense of duty,” as deep and 
holy as that impressed “on seraph or archangel,” defiled only 
by a “temporary stain.” It became the settled business of 
his life so to let in the pure sun-light of heaven, that the whole 
interior would appear beautiful and attractive. 

There are those who have no heart to turn aside into the 
loathsome haunts of disease and wretchedness, and they satisfy 
themselves with deploring their existence, feeling uneasy till 
the evil be removed. The Theory of Moral Sentiments of the 
celebrated Adam Smith, was founded upon cases where the 
sight of suffering produced such intense agony, from mere 
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sympathy, that the spectators were impelled to remove the 
evil, before they could obtain personal relief. Such sentimen- 
talists endow their Deity with their own affections, and cannot 
believe that he will use other measures than the soft, the lovely, 
and the melting, in redeeming the world. But hypotheses do 
not change the actual state of the universe. Lvil exists. The 
awful fact presents itself to us everywhere, and the controversy 
cannot be concerning the reality, whatever we may say of its 
removal. If terrible things in righteousness be the way of the 
Holy One, our shrinking from them is but hiding from the 
truth. Such is unbelief, and it proves the man to be lacking 
in those strong elements of character, which raise human na- 
ture to the kindred of the Godhead. Who loves to look on the 
ulcer? or on the limb mangled by the cruel wheel? and yet 
those that go bravely through the painful curative process, feel 
easier as they lie down on their pillow, than if they had merely 
mollified the wound with a soothing ointment. 

The attempt, so old, of alluring by a charming process to 
the paths of virtue and religion, was renewed by those earnest 
reformers in Boston. Channing soon became their head, and 
reached the climax of their theory, as he arrived at the culmi- 
nating point of his fame. But already an under current was 
moving imperceptibly. What was sneeringly spoken of as the 
saving of men through “fire and brimstone,” gradually found 
a response in the depths of the human soul. The music of 
Federal street was too silvery in its tones for the manly heart, 
and the ear of New England was laid to the ground listening 
for notes of deep bass. The strains of the golden age, how- 
ever pleasing for a holiday song, could not any longer charm 
shrewd and practical men, whose success in life had been wrung 
out from the very heart of difficulty. 

Herein lay the secret of those results, which were accom- 
plished respectively by these two great men. The one yielded 
to the tide, throwing himself on it, and rising to the crest of 
the wave; while the other stood with mild rebuke bidding the 
ocean retire. It was an illustration of that pregnant text, 
“for we can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” 

The people of Scotland and New England have so many 
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things in common, that we venture to affirm that the same 
style of eloquence would produce similar effects in both coun- 
tries. Thoughtful, grave, and almost morose in countenance, 
are the sons of the Covenanters, as well as the children of the 
Puritans. The Sabbath was not always to either a day of 
joyful repose, but more generally kept for the crucifixion of the 
flesh; so much so, that the young and ardent spirit chafed 
against the restraint with which it was kept in a bondage, not 
always in harmony with the liberty of the gospel. Hence the 
genial soul was sure to find sympathy from young and earnest 
natures. Whenever any brave heart stirred its possessor to 
step out of the drilled ranks, he was sure to be secretly ap- 
plauded, at least for his courage. Witness the sudden popula- 
rity of Burns, with his law-abiding countrymen, and the 
sympathy for Priestley in New England. He who dared to 
come out of the mailed harness of books and systems, and show 
the bone and sinew of a man, was certain to prevail with the 
multitude for the time in any cause; but on the side of truth 
he would become invincible. When, therefore, these cham- 
pions stood out in their independence of mind and heart, 
they were cheered for their temerity, and followed for their 
power, by crowds of sincere admirers. Let us imagine the 
effect of a change of scene and action in these two men re- 
spectively. 

On a Sabbath, unexpectedly to the congregation in Federal 
street, would have been seen a broad coarse-looking man, with 
eyes far apart, vacant as if looking on space, and scarcely giv- 
ing signs of ordinary intellect. His harsh guttural tones, and 
his angular gestures, repel the cultivated ears and eyes of those 
who have been accustomed to listen to the mellifluous sweetness 
of a voice tuned to harmonize with a soul and body of the fin- 
est texture. During the opening prayer they are confounded 
by the gesticulations, and the still vacant-looking eyes of him 
who pours out a new language of devotion, which it requires an 
effort to comprehend; but the earnestness of the worshipping 
minister has overcome the prejudices of the listener. He is at 
least awakened to closest attention, and prepared for the mes- 
sage expected. It comes with a furor and a fervour which 
creates an atmosphere that stirs, rather than hushes the spirit 
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of the eager and waiting multitude. The refined Puritan chides 
himself for giving way to the enthusiasm that is moving the 
assembly, but he is conscious that his own nerves are tenser, 
and his heart-chords are vibrating in symphony with the emo- 
tions of the mighty harper before him. He is like the reluc- 
tant spectator watching the vessel, whose sails have not yet 
caught the breeze, laboring out to sea, while it is doubtful on 
which tack she will take her course. He wishes himself away, 
yet is he riveted to the spot. Some fascination keeps him 
gazing, till at length the vessel, catching the breath of heaven, 
moves grandly on, and every other feeling is lost in admiration. 
A few Sabbaths more, and those faces schooled against all 
emotions relax into softness; and amidst the sublime grandeur 
of the scenes unfurled before them, they forget all rudeness of 
the man, and regard him as in very deed made in the image of 
the Almighty. The meaningless eye flashes with terrific splen- 
dour, and the whole form becomes as it were transfigured be- 
fore them. ‘The same earnestness, the same awful sense of 
God’s presence, and the same forgetfulness of self, which in 
Channing carried them forward as on a placid stream, is now 
sweeping them away over the foaming rapids with a different 
pilot at the helm. They are with him, and they must look into 
the fearful abyss, as he points them to the iris of hope, sur- 
rounding the throne of the great Immanuel. 

If, in the same year, we had visited St. John’s Church in 
Glasgow, we should have had to make our way through a 
dense crowd, well “pleased with having only standing-room. 
See a thin melancholy-looking man of serene beauty lifting 
his arms and saying with unaffected pathos, “let us unite in 
prayer.” As one man, the vast assembly rise, and every face 
is turned up to catch the strains which come from his lips who 
supplicates, as if indeed in the presence of God. Here is no 
stereotyped phrase, nor systematic regards to the “ points” of 
either adoration, or petition ; but since the people of that house 
have been already broken off from set forms of speech, they 
are capable of following the sentiments expressed, and are nar- 
rowly scrutinizing these expressions new to their theology. 
But he has pronounced his text, and the turning over of those 
two thousand Bibles at once, are like the shaking of the leaves 
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of the forest of the new world by the wind. Except in this, 
his congregation differs but little from what Channing has in his 
own home. There are the same sharp features, keen critical 
eyes, and solemn propriety in listening to the argument. Un- 
less he means utterly to revolt his hearers, he must keep free 
from his peculiarities, talk broadly of Christ’s mission, en- 
force a large benevolence, and hold up the eternal sense 
of duty which exists in the lowest, as well as in the highest 
rational natures, together with the joy and the reward which 
ever follow the conquest of evil either in the individual or in 
the world. There is not a colder looking man than a Scotch- 
man in the pew, but there is no one who will sooner feel the 
fire of enthusiasm, when there is soul in the pulpit. Cautious 
and metaphysical though he be when doctrine is propounded, 
he is all alive to the elevated sentiment of divine poetry. It is 
so with him in regard to the scenery which awakens poetic feeling 
in noble minds ; and after that staid demeanor in devotion, he 
may next be seen standing bareheaded in reverence on Benle- 
di or Ben Lomond, or at gloaming, musing by the martyr’s 
stone. 

The idea which we form of these two celebrated preach- 
ers, might find a parellel, so far as power is regarded, in the 
Knight of the Leopard, and the Saracen whom the Scottish 
Wizard has brought together around the diamond of the desert. 
We see Chalmers with his heavy accoutrements, flexible mail, 
ponderous mace and trenchant sword; and Channing bearing 
the scimetar of Damascus, which cut the finest gossamer. It 
was impossible not to understand them both. Their high sense 
of honor made them positive and aggressive in their approaches: 
and less keen and practical people than those to whom they 
severally ministered, would have discerned the colours they 
wore, as easily as the knight of the red cross could be distin- 
guished from the follower of Mahomet. 

The last hours of these remarkable men were in character 
with their whole lives. Among the secluded vales of Berk- 
shire, the admired and almost worshipped leader of “ philoso- 
phic” Christianity, retired to rest his wearied body and over- 
taxed mind. Sentiment and feeling now prevailed over all con- 
troversy; and the armour of the disputant, never loved, was 
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entirely put aside. The language and unction of Evangelism 
seemed to bear token to the power of early association, if not 
of actual faith. That which had long since been banished, rose 
to his lips, demanding an utterance, scarcely repressed. There 
amidst Sabbath bells, an evening calm, and a glowing sunset, 
did the gentle but heroic Reformer yield up his spirit; and 
where is he ? 

If a man’s power is to be judged by the results which follow 
his labor through a career of forty years, in what light is that 
power to be regarded, which was put in motion by one of such 
matchless eloquence, such acute analysis, such keen and clear 
expression, such a sincere benevolence, and such untiring earn- 
estness, all put forth in nursing a plant which his own eyes 
already saw withering before noon? 

God was against it; and this age has seen one of the chosen 
sons of men failing in his honest efforts, by human means to 
overcome the inveterate depravity of the heart. He shall long 
stand on the coast of Christian life, a monument of cold crystal 
loveliness, preserving the memory of as pure a moral purpose 
as was ever seen in human soul, apart from the awful mystery 
of godliness. 

Turn to his contemporary not yet wearied with his work, 
though the day is fast closing in upon him. Buoyant as in 
mature manhood, he hesitates not at the severest labor, but 
meets simply and industriously and hopefully the duty of each 
hour. With him also, the last day on earth is the blessed Sab- 
bath; and he closes-it amidst the quiet and fragrance of his 
suburban home, breathing in whispers in the twilight, “ My 
Father! O, my heavenly Father!” 

But his work is not in the least shaken, though he is not 
here to sustain it. He was a co-worker with God. This honor 
have all the saints, that while other men toil and manage and 
weary themselves with vanity, and so feel that life is emptiness 
and disappointment, they work cheerfully here, and present- 
ly, filled with immortal youth, shine like the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father. 


VoL. 11.—29 





Gieseler on Bunsen’s 


ARTICLE VI. 


ON HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHURCH OF ROME, IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


From the German of Dr. John C. L. Gieseler; Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1853, No. IV. 


[In the year 1551, there was dug up in an ancient burial 
place just outside the walls of Rome, on the road leading to 
Tivoli, a remarkable statue of the size of life, representing a 
venerable person clad in a toga and cloak, and seated in a 
chair. On the base of the chair was an inscription in Greek, 
containing a list of works written by the person represented, 
and a cycle designed to fix the time for the celebration of 
Easter. This cycle and several of the works mentioned, are 
known from Eusebius, (vi. 22,) to have been the production of a 
learned Bishop of the third century, Hippolytus ; about whom, 
however, Eusebius knew nothing except the fact of this author- 
ship. Of the works mentioned, (about fifteen in number,) some 
are entirely lost; others have been preserved only in a corrupt- 
ed and fragmentary state. 

Eusebius does not profess to give a complete list of the 
writings of Hippolytus, but says that others besides those he 
mentions were to be found in current use. This omission is 
supplied by St. Jerome and several other early writers, who 
enlarge the catalogue; and in particular, enumerate an impor- 
tant and famous work, entitled a ‘ Refutation of all Heresies.” 
The number of heresies refuted was thirty-two. 

This treatise was supposed to have entirely perished. The 
history of its recovery is as follows. It is known to English 
readers from the highly entertaining work of Mr. Curzon, that 
in the old and almost deserted monasteries of Mount Athos 
were to be found great numbers of early Greek manuscripts in 
a neglected and perishing condition. Mr. Curzon carried away, 
if we remember rightly, several donkey-loads of such treasures, 
rescued from damp and decay, in rooms into which the storms 
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of winter beat, and whose tottering floors threatened to give 
way under the tread of the explorer. 

An eminent French scholar and statesman, M. Villemain, 
anxious to share in these literary spoils, commissioned a Greek 
to visit Mount Athos and make purchases on his account. 
The fruits of this mission were deposited in 1842 in the great 
National Library, already possessed of so many treasures. 
Among them was a manuscript of no great antiquity, written 
in the fourteenth century, not on parchment but on cotton 
paper, which was registered as a book ‘On all the Heresies ;’ 
without any indication of its author or age. The modern date 
of the manuscript, its anonymousness, and above all this awful 
title, deterred the scrutinizing eyes of the learned of all nations 
who glanced over it. It fell to the lot of a distinguished Greek 
scholar and writer on literature, a functionary of that great 
institution, M. Emmanuel Miller, to bring forward the hidden 
treasure. He was first struck by some precious fragments of 
Pindar, and an unknown lyric poet, quoted by the anonymous 
writer. He transcribed and communicated them, in 1846, to 
his literary friends in Germany, who highly appreciating their 
value, restored the text, and urged him to publish the whole 
work. 

It appears that during this time M. Miller had looked deeper 
into the book itself, for in 1850 he offered it to the University 
Press at Oxford, as a work of undoubted authenticity, and as a 
lost treatise of Origen “against all the Heresies.’’* 

The work accordingly appeared in ten books with the im- 
primatur of the Oxford archaeologists, under the title of the 
“Philosophumena of Origen.”” Within a week after its publi- 
cation, a copy came into the hands of Chevalier Bunsen, who 
at once pronounced it not to be the work of Origen; an opinion 
in which he has carried with him all the students of Christian 
antiquity in Europe. He declared it to be the work of Hippo- 
lytus, Bishop of Portus Romanus in the beginning of the third 
century; the same whose statue, disinterred three hundred 
years ago, now excites the admiration of visitors in the Vatican 


* Bunsen’s First letter to Archdeacon Hare, vol. i. 7. Every reader of Arnold’s 
Life and Correspondence will be familiar with both these names, as those of cher- 
ished friends of that truly great and admirable man. 
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Library. In this last opinion Bunsen has secured the general, 
though not universal concurrence of men of learning. 

It may be proper to premise further, a few words in respect 
to the doctrinal controversies referred to in the following 
Article. 

Montanism, a sort of foreshadowing of both Millerism and 
Mormonism, was that enthusiastic movement which broke out 
in Asia Minor about the middle of the second century, and 
which put on the shape of a reform and amendment of Chris- 
tianity. Like the first of these delusions, it proclaimed the 
end of the world just at hand; to be preceded by terrible wars 
and revolutions, and followed by an earthly millennium. Like 
Mormonism, it was built on the revelations of a pretended 
prophet, who gave himself out as the Paraclete or Comforter 
promised by Christ, to open more fully to the Church the 
nature of the Gospel. Like the spiritual rappers, the Monta- 
nists had their “ mediums,” through whom they received com- 
munications from the spiritual world, found out the state of 
the departed, the diseases of the sick and the means of cure. 
This occurred through the continuance in the Church, as they 
maintained, of those gifts of prophecy and gifts of healing 
mentioned in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The views 
of the Montanists in respect to Church discipline were strict 
and even rigid. For certain offences, such as conformity to 
heathen usages in time of persecution, they pronounced an 
irrevocable excommunication, refusing to restore the offenders, 
no matter what might be their confession and amendment. 

This enthusiastic tendency might not seem to combine many 
elements very attractive to Christian believers, yet it bore such 
an aspect of sanctity, and struck in so aptly with certain pre- 
vailing sentiments in the Church, in respect to life and dis- 
cipline, as to gain great currency both in Asia Minor and 
elsewhere. Victor, Bishop of Rome, as related in the follow- 
ing essay, was about declaring the Montanists entitled to church 
fellowship, though the Asiatic ‘ Catholics’ had separated from 
them, when his intentions were changed by the arrival of 
Praxeas. ; 

In the development of their peculiar doctrinal and practical 
views, the Montanists built largely on the Gospel and Revela- 
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tion of John. The consequence of this was, that the Anti- 
montanists came to undervalue those parts of the canon, and 
to be inclined to reject whatever was characteristic of their 
author. Among these was the doctrine of the Logos, or Divine 
Word, spoken of only in the prologue to John’s Gospel. The 
Scripture doctrine of the Trinity entered only very slowly into 
the conception of the early Christian Church. The Jewish 
converts looked at the subject from an Old Testament point of 
view, and were inclined to abide by a rigid interpretation of 
the formula, ‘“‘ Hear, O Israel! the Lord our God is one Lord.”’ 
The Gentile element in the Church having just abandoned, at 
great hazards, the religion of a plurality of gods,’ were also 
averse to whatever seemed inconsistent with strict unity in the 
object of worship. The proper divinity of the Logos, as a dis- 
tinct personality, seemed to many of them to present such an 
inconsistency. The consequence was, the development in the 
Church of that tendency which called itself Monarchianism ; 
because it held to the simple wnity of the Divine Being. 

The Monarchians solved the problem of the Logos in two 
very different and opposite ways. One section, which may be 
called the Jewish, (for it very nearly agreed with that Jewish- 
Christian form of heresy, called Ebionitism,) denied altogether 
the proper Divinity of Christ, and held Jesus to be a mere man 
to whom a certain Divine wisdom or Logos was imparted. 

The other section saved the unity of God by insisting that 
Christ was in the highest sense Divine, and the only Divine. 
To them Christ was God; but God also was Christ. It was 
the one divine personality, called in Scripture the Father, who 
dwelt as the Logos, in the man Jesus. This section of the 
Monarchians were called Patripassians, because their doctrine 
implied that it was the Father who suffered in the accomplish- 
ment of the work of redemption. 

To this last class belong Praxeas, Noetus and Sabellius, as 
well as Callistus, Bishop of Rome ; all spoken of in the follow- 
ing essay. 

Enough, we believe, has now been said to introduce the 
reader, whose studies have not lain in the direction of churcl: 
history, to Dr. Gieseler’s article ; and we have only to ask the 
indulgence of others, for this somewhat popular statement of a 
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subject with which they are familiar in a more scientific form, 
in the works of modern Church historians. 

We do not present this Article as by any means one of the 
best specimens of Dr. Giescler’s historical criticism. In our 
judgment, he fails on almost every point in overturning the 
positions of his author, sticking resolutely to the view of Hip- 
polytus, which he has previously given in his text book, (I. 
225, Harper’s Edition) except in one or two particulars, where 
the recovery of this lost work obliges him to abandon it. 

Gieseler’s conception of the government of the Church in the 
third century, appears to us much less acute and profound than 
that of Bunsen. If Hippolytus was a Bishop, Geiseler is sure 
it must have been in the Novatian Church, for “ to the Catholic 
Romans he could have been nothing more than a Presbyter ;” 
whereas, in fact, as Bunsen clearly sees, he was both Presbyter 
and Bishop; Presbyter, in his relation to the Roman Church, 
of the Presbytery of which he was a member, and Bishop, so 
far as concerned his own congregation in Portus Romanus. 

Our own interest indeed in Hippolytus, turns largely on the 
fact, that he is a representative of that original Presbyterian- 
ism, which in the third century was struggling to maintain 
itself, and save the liberties of the Church against the usurpa- 
tions of a growing Prelacy. In the Roman Presbytery he 
appears continually, according to Bunsen, as an opposition 
member, standing up with the utmost freedom and boldness 
against the policy and measures of the city Bishops. Though 
he was not a Novatian, inasmuch as his activity entirely pre- 
ceded the breaking out of that movement, yet he acted in the 
same line with Novatus of Carthage, and Novatian of Rome, 
and the large party that sympathized with them in their resis- 
tance to Episcopal pretensions. 

But we have no room, at present, to develop our views of this 
subject, and must leave the reader to proceed, if he will, in 
company with the distinguished Gottingen Professor.—TRANs- 
LATOR. | 


THE treatise recently published at Oxford, under the title of 
Origenis Philosophumena, sive omnium haeresium Refutatio, 
is indisputably the most remarkable discovery, of late years, for 
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the illustration of the history of philosophy and the ancient 
Church; and since it presents so many difficulties in its own 
contents, as well as in the fragmentary and corrupted state in 
which it has come to us, we cannot congratulate ourselves too 
highly, that it has received from Chevalier Bunsen a commen- 
tary, as distinguished for the richest and most varied learning, 
as for acute, philological and historical conjecture. It is quite 
natural, on the discovery of a work of antiquity, involving a 
good many obscure and difficult questions, that certain critics 
should preserve a judicious silence, or content themselves with 
giving us a catalogue of the difficulties, without venturing the 
first effort for their solution. It is the more creditable for this 
reason, that a man whose reputation stands so high, both as a 
scholar and a statesman, should grapple boldly with the philo- 
logical and historical difficulties, and attempt a method of re- 
storing the genuine reading and clearing up the obscurities. 
In this way the needful discussion is opened respecting the 
numerous points of difficulty by which alone we can arrive at 
an intelligent opinion respecting them, and so far as possible, 
at a correct decision. 

The work of Chevalier Bunsen derives great additional value 
from its free elucidations of the developments in theology, and 
the present condition of that science in England and Germany. 
It is much to be desired that the considerations here presented 
should be maturely weighed by that small, but active and pre- 
tentious party which is threatening to carry us back into the 
seventeenth century. In the mean time, I limit myself here, 
to a historical-critical discussion on the lately discovered frag- 
ment, on the time of its composition, and the personal relations 
of the writer; with a cursory examination into the character of 
the Church of Rome and of the early Monarchians. 

I agree so far with Chevalier Bunsen, his argument on that 
point being entirely satisfactory, that the treatise in question 
does not belong to Origen, but to Hippolytus; and that it is 
the “ Refutation of all Heresies’ so often mentioned by ancient 
writers. I also concur in this: that the same Hippolytus is the 
author of the two treatises, “The Little Labyrinth” and “ The 
Cause of the Universe ;” and that these had been written, in the 
order mentioned, before the Refutation. On the other hand, I 
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am unable to satisfy myself with Bunsen’s view, that the Refu- 
tation was written directly after the death of the Romish Bishop 
Callistus in the first year of Alexander Severus (A. D. 222), 
and that the writer was at that time advanced in life; or that 
Hippolytus, after publishing such a treatise, continued a Pres- 
byter of the Church of Rome, enjoying church communion, and 
was crowned with martyrdom under Maximin the Thracian. 
(286-238 A. D.) 

It is clear that the conception of the life of Hippolytus, 
which I have previously attempted on the authority of Pruden- 
tius and the older martyrologists, can no longer, since the ap- 
pearance of the Refutation, be maintained. 

Instead of first coming to Rome during the Novatian strug- 
gles, as I had been led to suppose, it is now plain that he had 
been living there many years as a Presbyter of the Romish 
Church. 

But it is difficult to believe, that the same person who had 
been a Presbyter under Zephyrinus and Callistus, and though 
belonging to the opposition in the Presbytery, had enjoyed 
church fellowship with both those Bishops, should immediately 
after the death of the latter, have published so scandalous an 
exposé of his character and manners, and so disparaging an 
account of his predecessor Zephyrinus, as we find in this Refu- 
tation. Apart from the unworthiness and aimlessness of such 
a libel against the character of two lately deceased Bishops, 
Hippolytus could not have made such a publication without 
separating himself from communion with Callistus and those 
who honored him as a martyr. Let it be considered also, that 
he expressly stigmatizes the teaching of Noetus and Callistus 
as “heresy,” which he could not have done without excluding 
himself at once from communion with their party. This sepa- 
ration did not occur till much later; Hippolytus belonged, 
according to Prudentius, to the Novatians, whose schism begins 
in 251. It must have been after this that the Refutation was 
written; on no other supposition is the character of the ninth 
book intelligible. It was under Zephyrinus and Callistus that 
Hippolytus saw the germination of those disorders which some- 
what later compelled him and his party to separate themselves 
from the Church. This is what he is occupied with illustrating 
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in the part of his work referred to. That when he wrote, a 
considerable time had already elapsed since the death of Callis- 
tus, he implies in the words: “It seems desirable that I should 
relate his history, for he and I lived at the same time.” 

To authenticate his story of Callistus by affirming that they 
had been contemporaries, is plainly to refer to a time consider- 
ably antecedent to that in which he wrote. And this period, 
it is equally plain, must have been that of the ecclesiastical 
activity of Callistus, when the writer himself was already a 
Presbyter. For the mere fact of their having lived in the 
same age would be in itself no evidence of his competency as 
a witness to the character of the Romish Bishop; and when he 
begins with relating the so-called martyrdom of Callistus, which 
fell in the year 192, it is not necessarily implied that he was 
himself grown to adult years at the time; it is sufficient that 
he was informed of the circumstance at a later period by sur- 
viving witnesses.* 

To show that Hippolytus was already advanced in life by 
the beginning of the reign of Alexander Severus, we have only 
the assumption, that he must have been grown up at the time 
of the so-called martyrdom of Callistus; and the statement of 


* IT cannot agree with Chevalier Bunsen in respect to this “ martyrdom,” which 
he distinguishes from the martyr death of Callistus. Callistus enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a martyr, because, as we gather from Hippolytus, he had been condemned 
to the Sardinian mines on account of his Christian profession. The distinction 
between confessors and martyrs was not very precisely drawn at that time, and the 
former were often honored by the name of martyrs. Hippolytus tells us the cir- 
cumstances of this “ martyrdom,” as follows: Callistus having been guilty of a 
gross act of fraud, had the prospect of a formidable criminal process before him. By 
way of raising a cloud under which to escape the impending trial, he falsely made 
pretence to the Christian character, and as an exhibition of special zeal, violently 
disturbed the worship in a Jewish synagogue. For this offence he was brought 
before the Prefect Fuscianus, who condemned him to be beaten and then transport- 
ed to Sardinia, where many Christians were already living in banishment. When 
Marcia, the concubine of Commodus, by her intercession procured the release of 
these sufferers, Callistus managed to get himself included, though his name was 
not on the list made out by Bishop Victor, and it was not tiil afterwards that he 
set up claims to the character of a confessor. It is plain from this that when Hip- 
polytus wrote, there was no talk in Rome of the martyr death of Callistus ; other- 
wise he would not have been disposed to throw ridicule on his memory by such a 
story of his pretended martyrdom. It was somewhat later that Callistus first came 
to be regarded as a martyr, his name having been placed on the Diptychs with that 
character. 
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Photius (cod. 121) that he was a disciple of Irenaeus. This 
statement cannot be relied on, for Hippolytus himself is wholly 
unknown to the earlier church teachers; even to Eusebius and 
Jerome; and Photius cannot have taken that statement from 
any older witness. Finding no information respecting Hippoly- 
tus, it would appear that to indicate in some way his ecclesias- 
tical relations, he styled him a disciple of Irenaeus, having in 
view merely the fact that the “ Refutation” of Hippolytus was 
derived from the similar work of Irenaeus; a fact distinctly 
avowed by Hippolytus himself. 

The assertion finally, (S. 157,) that it is a clearly ascertain- 
ed fact, that Hippolytus suffered martyrdom under Maximin, 
(236-238,) affects me with surprise ; I find no evidence of any 
such thing. The preserved fragments of the Liber Pontificalis 
only state, that under Alexander Severus, the Bishop Pontia- 
nus and the Presbyter Hippolytus were banished to Sardinia, 
and that Pontianus died there. 

The Roman Martyrology for the XIII August, places the 
martyrdom of Hippolytus under Valerian, (258,) and we shall 
see that this statement agrees accurately with the other facts 
in the case. 

One other circumstance contributes to prove that Hippolytus 
must have written his Refutation a considerable time after the 
death of Callistus in 222. In his mention of the various here- 
sies he was engaged in refuting, he invariably draws some 
sketch of the origin and history of their authors, with one ex- 
ception. This is in the case of Sabellius, respecting whose 
personal history he is entirely silent. This could only have 
been because at the time he wrote, Sabellius was a well known 
character. But such was by no means the case as early as 
222; a period when Cleomenes was still at the head of that 
party; nor did it come to be the case till the middle of the 
century, (250,) when Sabellius took the open position of a sect- 
leader in Ptolemais, and by his teachings threw all the East 
into excitement. 

I will now attempt to set forth the historical connections in 
the Romish Church from the time of Victor, which have re- 
ceived so remarkable an illustration by the discovery of this 
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treatise, according to my conceptions of them, and also the 
position and character of Hippolytus. 

The dissensions in the Church of Rome, which on the elec- 
tion of Cornelius to the Bishopric, grew into an open schism 
(the Novatian) had their origin at a considerably earlier period. 
They began with the war waged against Montanism by Bishop 
Victor, (185-197). After this rigid party had gained numerous 
adherents in Rome as well as in Africa, and while Victor was 
about re-establishing church communion with the Montanists in 
Asia and Phrygia, the face of things was entirely altered by the 
arrival of Praxeas, a man of influence, as confessor, who brought 
there the dissenting opinion of the Asiatic Anti-montanists, and 
drew Victor off from that design. This brought out the fervid 
Tertullian against Praxeas, partly as an enemy to Montanism, 
and partly to make a deeper impression in regard to him as a 
heretic, on account of his doctrine concerning Christ. ‘ Two 
devil’s-errands, (he says, Adv. Praxean, c. 1.) Praxeas per- 
formed at Rome. He drove out prophecy and brought in 
heresy. He banished the Paraclete and crucified the Father.” 
The Church at that time held only to the general position that 
the Logos had become incarnate in Christ; that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, and that the whole 
efficacy and power of Christ was properly divine. Closer in- 
vestigations respecting the Divine in Christ and its relation to 
the Father, she had not yet made. This left Justin and Theo- 
philus free to represent the Logos as an inferior god, proceed- 
ing from the Father to accomplish certain definite ends ; while 
Athenagoras represented him as God manifested, but in no other 
respect differing from the Invisible God. The Montanists, 
prone to a sensuous conception of divine things, adopted the 
first view. The Anti-montanists the second; some of them 
even going so far as to reject the entire idea of the Logos, 
together with the Gospel of John, the source of it. 

Praxeas also embraced the doctrine of the Anti-montanists, 
that since there was only one God, there could be no other God 
in Christ but that one; the Father. Tertullian set over against 
this, the emanation-view in its grossest and most offensive form. 
According to this God was corporeal, and had formed and be- 
gotten in himself the Son, also a corporeal Being. The Son 
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then was a part of the Divine Being, brought forth by Him in 
time, so that there was a time when God was not the Father. 
This really heathenish doctrine, for it represented the Son as 
proceeding from the Father like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter, and as being a secondary God formed in time, could 
not fail to give great offence in Rome, where the enthusiastic 
and gloomy doctrines of the Montanists were already looked 
upon with dislike. It would therefore be easy for the honored 
confessor Praxeas to satisfy the Bishop and Presbytery of 
Rome, in respect to the charges brought against him by the 
Montanist party. (Tertull. adv. Praxean c. 1.) By this 
means, the question came to be agitated in Rome respecting 
the Divine in Christ, and Theodotus the tanner advanced the 
doctrine, that the divine element was merely a divine power 
which was imparted to the man Jesus at his baptism, and con- 
tinued with him from that time forward.* 

Consequently Jesus was merely human, and differed from 
the Prophets only in this; that the Divine power which was 
imparted to them from time to time, rested on him continually. 
So long as this doctrine remained undeveloped, many may have 
accepted it in the form now stated; when, however, it came 
fully out, with its claims to universal reception, it appeared to 
most persons to detract from the proper honor of Christ, and The- 
odotus, with his adherents, was excluded from the church. The 
later Theodotians, according to a statement in the “ Little Laby- 
rinth,” affirmed (Euseb. v. 28,) that their view was that of the 
early Church, and even the Apostles, and that the true doctrine 
had been maintained in the Church till the time of Victor, and 
was first subverted by Zephyrinus his successor. Allowing here 

* Hippolytus, in a remaining fragment of the Little Labyrinth, (Euseb. v, 28,) 
briefly states this view thus: that it “represented Christ as being a mere man.” In 
the Refutation, he states it more fully thus: That Jesus was a man born of a virgin 
by the will of God, and was distinguished in no respect from other men except by 
his pre-eminent sanctity, until at his baptism the Christ descended upon him in the 
form of a Dove. It was only after the descent of this Christ or Spirit, that he be- 
came endued with supernatural power. But he was not on this account admitted 
to be Divine: though some regarded him as such after his resurrection. ‘There 
seems to be a diversity of statement here. In the Little Labyrinth, the Theodotians 
are represented as calling the man, Christ. According to the Refutation, Christ 


was the Spirit which descended on the man, Jesus. Still they both appear to have 
called the man after the Spirit descended upon him, Christ—the Anointed. 
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for the one-sidedness and extravagance of party representations, 
we have the undoubted truth stated, that until Victor, the 
Church had limited herself to general expressions, with which 
the Theodotian view might as well be reconciled as any other ; 
but that from the time of Zephyrinus more precise doctrinal 
formule had come into use, which distinctly rejected the 
Theodotian view. There remains still this difference, that the 
Theodotians place this change under Zephyrinus, while Hippo- 
lytus on the other hand states in the Labyrinth, that Theodo- 
tus had been already excommunicated under Victor. We 
cannot pretend certainly to reconcile these differing statements, 
but perhaps the proceedings against Theodotus began with the 
last year of Victor; and it was not till Zephyrinus that the 
doctrine of the true and proper divinity of Christ was brought 
out into clear and precise opposition to the Theodotians.* 

Christ was therefore distinctly recognized in the Romish 
Church as a Divine person ; the question now first began under 
Zephyrinus, to be keenly discussed whether this Divine person 
was the Father himself, or was distinct from him; whether, 
therefore, it was the Father who became man in Christ, or a 
Divine Son begotten by him. 

The doctrine of a Divine generation which they supposed 
was applied to the Godhead in the same sensuous mode of con- 
ception, appears to have been resisted by Praxeas, and all the 
decided Anti-montanists; as also in general the Montanistic 
conception of doctrine, and their excessive outward severity of 
discipline. We shall not therefore mistake if, in that party, 
which maintained so earnestly that the Father was incarnate 
in Christ, we recognize the Anti-montanists ; and this explains 
the fact of that party being characterized at the same time by 
singularly lax principles in respect to Church discipline. This 
was equally an opposition to Montanism, whose discipline ~ 
might easily be made to appear as excessive and opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity. But this opposition was pushed, as is 
often the case, to a contrary extreme. 


* A writer quoted with approbation by Eusebius, speaks of it as a well known 
fact that Victor had excommunicated Theodotus, which forbids our accepting the 
above explanation. —T rans. 
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Asia Minor was the mother of Montanism, and also of the 
extremest Anti-montanism. It was Epigonus, a disciple of 
Noetus of Smyrna, who came to Rome, and first published 
there the doctrine that the Father became incarnate in Christ. 
He gained Cleomenes as a convert. Cleomenes came out more 
publicly with the same doctrine, and won numerous adherents, 
among whom in particular was Sabellius. 

That this occurred under the Episcopate of Zephyrinus 
(202—219) is expressly affirmed by Hippolytus. It must have 
been, however, in the last year of Zephyrinus. For since 
Noetus, according to the statement of Epiphanius, was living 
in the year 245, it is unlikely that one of his disciples should 
have been taking an active part in Rome as early as 215. 
Especially is it quite incredible that Sabellius, who in the year 
250 was proceeding as an active party leader at Ptolemais, 
should have been prominent as a teacher of this school in Rome 
earlier than 215, as according to this story he must have been.* 

Against these Anti-montanists and Monarchians, the Mon- 
tanist party in Rome maintained a continually feebler opposi- 
tion. On the other hand there arose a third party, which re- 
jected the Anti-montanist as well as the Montanist development, 
but found reason to set itself more especially against the former, 
laying stress, in opposition to it, on the Divine person of Christ 
as distinguished from the Father, and aiming to maintain the 
ancient discipline of the Church. This party had its represen- 
tatives in the Presbytery, (the “we” of the refutation,) Hip- 
polytus himself being one of them. ‘To his literary activity 
against the Anti-montanists, we owe in particular the “‘ Apology 
for the Gospel and Revelation of John,” and the “ Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit ;” it being well known that the distinctive Anti- 
montanists denied both the authenticity of those books, and 
the continuance of spiritual gifts in the Church. 

Prominent among the opponents of Hippolytus and his party 
was Callistus, who previously, while a Presbyter under Zephy- 
rinus, had favored the Monarchians, and helped them by his 


* There seems to be nothing conclusive in this kind of argument. Thirty or 
or even thirty-five years of ecclesiastical activity are by no means uncommon ; and 
it is quite as likely, that one of Noetus’ first disciples should have been a man of 
talent and of zeal for the new opinions as any of the others —Tnrans. 
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influence with the Bishop; and who, on succeeding him in the 
Episcopate, took more decisive measures to secure their triumph. 
His Anti-montanistic tendency appears especially in his lax 
views of Church discipline, as charged by Hippolytus, page 290. 
“He first (says this writer,) held out distinct encouragement 
to carelessness in living, by promising to give free absolution 
for all offences.” 

When Hippolytus reproaches Callistus with having aimed 
by this laxity of discipline, and indulgence toward moral fail- 
ings, to increase his party, we must allow for the zeal of a 
Novatian party writer, who is indignant at that encouragement 
of disorder which had compelled his party to separate them- 
selves from the Church. At least, even supposing the facts 
stated by Hippolytus to be authentic, it must be admitted that 
they are told in the most unfavorable way for Callistus ; should 
we take his descriptions literally, we should be forced to con- 
clude that the Church of Rome was in a state of moral decay, 
to which it can scarcely have sunk in the third century. If 
Callistus promised a universal absolution, he did so in opposi- 
tion to the Montanistic severity, which for many offences en- 
tirely refused Church penance and restoration. In this sense, 
he may have been accustomed to use the words of Christ and of 
Paul, “who art thou, that judgest another man’s servant ?” 
“let the tares grow with the wheat;’ and may also have 
referred to the ark of Noah as a type of the Church, in which 
were both clean and unclean beasts. No doubt he may have 
been too indulgent in the imposition of penance, and too easy 
in the restoration of offenders: he certainly departed from the 
old Church discipline in this particular, that he admitted to 
clerical orders those who were living in a second or third mar- 
riage, and permitted the clergy to marry after consecration. 

Since we must admit that at a time when the profession of 
Christianity brought no advantage, but only peril, a sincere 
love of the gospel was the influential motive with most Chris- 
tians, we cannot believe that such a relaxation of discipline, if 
introduced as Hippolytus represents, for the express purpose of 
promoting disorder, would have met with the approbation of 
the majority. It could only have found acceptance on the sup- 
position that a system of immoderate severity, alien from the 
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spirit of Christianity, had disposed the minds of the brethren 
to the opposite extreme of license, while it operated as a pre- 
sumption against Montanism, that Christianity was not a new 
outward ritual, not a second law, but an inward living prin- 
ciple ; many Christians might see in this relaxation of discipline 
a return to the true spirit of the gospel. In this way it is in- 
telligible how, in spite of all the unfavorable stories Hippolytus 
tells of Callistus, his memory should have been so highly 
cherished in the Romish Church. 

It must not be overlooked moreover, that treated as the strife 
was, between the parties under Callistus, it never came to a 
schism. Both factions had their representatives in the Pres- 
bytery, where a struggle was carried on with various success. 
The rigid party often excluded offenders from Church commu- 
nion, whom the opposing party as often restored ; and Callistus 
brought his Episcopal power to bear with weight on the Pres- 
bytery; but things never went so far as to lead to an open 
rupture. Callistus held the Episcopal chair only three years, 
which may be the reason that the clearly maturing schism did 
not come to an outbreak during his life. 

Hippolytus closes his narrative with Callistus. More mode- 
rate men seem to have followed him in the Romish see, under 
whom the heated party strifes were allayed, though the parties 
themselves still subsisted. That the Monarchians continued to 
prevail in Rome appears from this, that Hippolytus speaks of 
the “patrons of the heresy,” as living at the time he wrote; 
and says that the school of Callistus, whose adherents he dis- 
tinguishes by the name of “ Callistians,” still survived. 

Meantime the general sentiment tended more and more 
against the Monarchians, and towards the opinion that the 
Divine person of Christ was distinct from the Father; and the 
Monarchian doctrine came to be regarded more commonly as 
heretical. 

This we see from the treatise of Novatian “ on the Trinity,” 
which was written after the death of Callistus, and before the 
Novatian schism. Novatian belonged to the same party with 
Hippolytus, and knew as well as he the history of what had 
happened under Zephyrinus and Callistus. THe also combatted 
the same heretical teachings respecting the person of Christ, 
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whose origin in Rome, Hippolytus relates; those namely of the 
Theodotians and Patripassians. But he names among the 
leaders of the latter only Sabellius. It did not occur to him to 
stigmatize as heretics, individuals now dead, with whom he had 
lived in church fellowship, and with express mention, bishops 
whom he had recognized as orthodox. We can see from this 
how very differently Hippolytus must have written, if at the 
time of writing he had still been in the communion of that 
Church which honored Zephyrinus and Callistus among its 
earlier bishops. 

The doctrine however of the Monarchians, to which Callistus 
had attached himself, Novatian does not hesitate to character- 
ize distinctly as heretical, and this shows that at the time he 
wrote, the general decision of the Church had gone against it, 
and that if there were any adherents of that party still in 
Rome, they must have kept their opinions to themselves, under 
peril of being shut out of church communion. 

We come now to the outbreak of the Novatian controversy 
in the year 251. We find at the election of Cornelius two 
opposing parties in the Church; one in favor of rigid church 
discipline, the other inclined to a more mild and indulgent 
course towards offenders. We easily perceive these to be only 
a continuation of the same parties that were arrayed against 
each other in the time of Callistus; only that the laxer party 
had in the mean time rid itself of that Monarchianism which it 
had formerly cherished. The rigid party expecting to find in 
Cornelius the same neglect of discipline which it had com- 
plained of in Callistus, refused to acknowledge him; and 
hastened to acquaint all the other churches with the grounds 
of their refusal. Unfortunately we have no statement of those 
grounds from the Novatian side. The representation of them 
given by the opposing party, we must regard as imperfect. 
What we know is, that these reasons made everywhere a deep 
impression ; that numerous churches in different countries de- 
clared for the Novatians ; and that it was only through the ex- 
ertions of the most distinguished bishops of the time, a Cyprian 
at Carthage, and a Dionysius of Alexandria, that the victory 
remained with their opponents. 

Respecting the efforts made by the Novatians in Carthage 

VoL. 11.—30 
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and other African towns, and the delegation they sent thither, 
we have particular information in the letters of Cyprian. On 
the other hand, little is known of their movements in the East. 
That they were no less strenuous, may be concluded from 
their effects. Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, leaned decidedly to- 
wards them. Ata synod held in that city, all were enjoined 
to acquaint themselves with the merits of Novatian’s cause. 
Great numbers of the eastern churches were divided on the 
subject ; and it was the peculiar praise of Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, that he succeeded in re-uniting them. (See his 
letter to the Romish Bishop Stephen; Euseb. vii. 5.) Novatian 
churches were established, which continued to exist for several 
hundred years. Even at the beginning of the seventh century, 
Eulogius, Bishop of Alexandria, thinks it necessary to write 
against the Novatians.* 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the Novatians sent 
their missionaries into the East, as well as into Africa. Among 
them it appears was Hippolytus; whose Grecian culture, theo- 
logical learning and reputation as a writer, fitted him peculiarly 
for such an undertaking. 

Eusebius (Eccles. Hist. vi. 46) mentions several letters which 
Dionysius of Alexandria sent to Rome in the time of the 
Novatian disturbances. ‘The first of these was the “ Letter on 
the office of deacon,” probably an essay towards the promotion 


_ * The vital principles of distinctive Novatianism were, Trinitarian views of doc- 
trine, the faithful enforcement of church discipline, and resistance to Prelacy. In 
these respects, the Novatians may be called in a general way, the Presbyterians of 
their time. They planted themselves on the ground of the original and independ- 
ent rights of the pastors of churches, against the growing pretensions of the bishops 
of large cities. These pretensions had been so gradually developed, in the silent 
growth of Episcopacy, that hitherto no open stand had been taken against them. 
It was the concurrence of an interest for scriptural doctrine and purity of discipline, 
with fidelity to the liberties of the Church, that led to the schism. These principles 
had such acceptance with a large portion of the Church in the third century, that 
notwithstanding the united efforts of the leading bishops to crush the movement, 
Novatian churches multiplied themselves with great rapidity throughout the entire 
Empire. ‘There was scarcely an important town from the Rhone to the Euphrates, 
but had a Novatian congregation, with its scriptural bishop or pastor. ¢ These 
churches were distinguished for orthodoxy and purity, and the zeal and learning of 
their pastors. The fatal objection to them was that they were schismatical. But 
it was only very gradually, with the increasing power of ecclesiastical tyranny, that 
the Church system was able to overpower and suppress them. ‘This we believe to 
be the correct conception of the Novatian history. Trans. 
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of peace in the Church, which he sent “by the hand of Hippo- 
lytus.*” That this was our Hippolytus cannot well be doubted, 
since Eusebius has mentioned him in a previous chapter, (vi. 22,) 
and speaks of no other of that name. We can readily believe 
that Hippolytus had visited Alexandria as envoy of the Nova- 
tians, and had received from Dionysius a letter to that party, 
exhorting them against separation from the Church. This cir- 
cumstance of the visit of Hippolytus to the East throws a most 
satisfactory light on the statement made by Jerome, that one 
of the sermons of Hippolytus, (that “‘on the praise of the 
Saviour,”) is said by him to have been preached “in the pre- 
sence of Origen.’’ Now this cannot well have occurred during 
the previous visit of Origen at Rome. For even if he was not 
at that time mostly unknown to fame, he was at least a young 
man, scarce thirty years of age. How then could a Romish 
presbyter think it worth while to mention his being present at 
the delivery of a particular sermon. But if Hippolytus, at a 
later period went to the East as envoy of the Novatians, he 
would think it of the first consequence to gain over Origen, 
an undisputed prince among theologians, a confessor of the 
highest renown, and then residing at Tyre in a feeble and 
suffering condition from the injuries inflicted upon him during 
the Decian persecution. If Hippolytus went to Tyre, and as a 
stranger bishop was invited to preach, it is very conceivable 
that he should have thought of honoring the aged confessor of 
Christ by a sermon, “on the praise of the Saviour.’’} 
Hippolytus describes himself in this Refutation as a bishop. 
Since he suffered martyrdom at Portus Romanus, it is probable 
that he was bishop of some town adjoining Rome, and possibly 
of Portus Romanus. I cannot, however, by any means con- 
clude this with the same confidence as Chevalier Bunsen. If in- 


* "Exvororn Svaxovvx;—* Letter on the office of Deacon,” so translated by 
Valesius ; but more probably, with reference to the generic meaning of Scaxoverr, 
a letter “designed for the service of the Church.’ In this sense it is understood 
by Gieseler ; but we have no adjective form of the word “ deacon” in English, which 
will permit of a literal rendering. Trans. 

t Anything so strained and fanciful as this, we should scarcely have expected 
from so high a source. ‘The whole argument is built on the fact that a certain 
Hippolytus was the bearer of a letter from Dionysius of Alexandria to the Church 
of Rome ; as if it must of course have been our Hippolytus ; and this at a time when 
there were no less than four Theodotuses, active members of the same party in 
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deed as he claims, Peter of Alexandria, who suffered martyr- 
dom in 311, had testified to this fact, it would be deserving of 
great consideration. The letter, however, in which this is 
stated, cannot be genuine, since it speaks of Athanasius as the 
great light of the Alexandrian Church; and in 311, when Peter 
died, Athanasius was still a child. If Eusebius, who searched 
after the earlier Christian writers with such diligence, and 
Jerome, who resided a considerable time in Rome, and paid 
particular attention to the early Christian remains in that city, 
were both unable to find out where Hippolytus had been bishop, 
and if the Romish bishop Gelasius, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, was misled by Rufinus’ translation of Eusebius into the 
supposition that he had been a metropolitan of Arabia, it must 
be that in the fourth and fifth centuries any certain informa- 
tion on the subject was wanting. Now it is certainly possible 
that the statement of Hippolytus’ having been Bishop of Portus 
Romanus, may have been discovered in a codex to some one of 
his writings at a later period ; but it is just as possible that the 
circumstance of his having suffered death at Portus Romanus 
led to the supposition of his having been bishop of that city. 
In fine, Hippolytus was no doubt bishop of some town in the 


Rome; and when we are obliged actually to take liberties with the name of Novatus 
of Rome, to distinguish him from his associate, Novatus of Carthage. The mission 
of Hippolytus to the East is a bare conjecture of the writer, unsupported by history, 
and destitute of all probability. If Hippolytus had visited Alexandria on any such 
errand, he was the last person to be the bearer of a letter directed against his own 
party ; and if Eusebius knew that the Hippolytus, who carried that letter, was the 
distinguished writer whose works he had previously enumerated, he would infallibly 
have mentioned it. 

The argument drawn from the circumstance of Hippolytus having endorsed on 
one of his sermons, “ preached in the presence of Origen,” is no better. The bril- 
liancy of Origen’s genius was such, that he obtained a high reputation very early in 
life ; and already before visiting Rome, (about the year 215,) he had inflicted that 
mutilation upon himself “ for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” which must have 
made him everywhere notorious. ‘The presence among his hearers of a young man 
from the great and distant city of Alexandria, already becoming famous for his 
talents and sanctity, was not so unimportant a circumstance that Hippolytus should 
have passed it over without notice; or, if this is not enough, it does not appear that 
the memorandum in question was not added from recollection after Origen became 
more famous. It may be added, that according to Gieseler’s view, Hippolytus was 
at least as old a man as Origen, and is scarce likely to have been despatched on the 
supposed mission, at seventy years of age. Trans. 
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vicinity of Rome; but as appears from the foregoing, he was 
Novatian bishop ; and as such wrote this Refutation. 

In this treatise, which was scarcely at all written for party 
ends, he is still unable to conceal his party feeling. In the ninth 
book, we are told how those lax principles of discipline, which 
finally produced the schism, had been developed by Callistus in 
intimate connection with Monarchian views of doctrine. If 
Callistus was, at a later period, willing to shrink back from 
these views, he was still at odds on one side with the opposing 
Novatian party. A zealous Anti-montanism perpetually asso- 
ciated Monarchianism with loose principles of church disci- 
pline. If Hippolytus, while in the East, represented Novatian- 
ism as involving distinctly an opposition to Monarchianism, we 
can now understand why that system met with so wide a re- 
ception there. For contemporaneous with the outbreak of the 
Novatian schism, Sabellius was recommending Monarchianism 
from Ptolemais with such zeal and success, as to throw all the 
East into a state of agitation. It is not surprising that many 
churches which found themselves suffering from Sabellianism, 
should be disposed to fall in with Novatianism, its most decided 
opponent in the West; nor that they should look with suspicion 
on the Romish party which had formerly held intimate relations 
with Sabellius, and still included many secret friends of his 
system. 

Hippolytus finished his life as a martyr: for it can scarcely 
be doubted that he is the Hippolytus, whose martyrdom Pru- 
dentius relates in his hymn, (XI.) “on the crowns.” As he 
was led to execution, the thought that he was separated from 
the unity of the Catholic Church, pressed upon him with such 
weight, that he proclaimed aloud his adhesion, and exhorted 
his congregation who followed him weeping, to return to the 
bosom of unity. So he died as a Catholic martyr ; according to 
the Roman martyrology, under Valerian, in the year 258. If 
he was a presbyter under Zephyrinus, and in 215 was thirty 
years old, he had reached the age of seventy-three.* 


* It is rather an instructive instance of the force of prejudice, that Gieseler 
should grant somewhat grudgingly the identity of the Hippolytus of Prudentius, 
with the Hippolytus of the “ Refutation,” where there are a dozen points of identi- 
fication ; while he is ready to insist from the mere similarity of names, that our 
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From this relation it will appear how it was possible that the 
personal history of a writer of such consequence, should have 
come after awhile to be so entirely forgotten. The Catholic 
party in Rome would certainly keep up the memory of the 
presbyter Hippolytus—they can never have recognized him as 
bishop—who shortly before his martyrdom had returned from 
the Novatian party into the bosom of the Church. In the East, 
however, Hippolytus was known by his mission in behalf of 
Novatianism, as a bishop who had come from Rome. In his 
later writings, he gave himself this title. Now if after the 
lapse of a considerable time, inquiry were made in Rome about 
“‘ Bishop Hippolytus,” it is easy to conceive that nothing was 
known; the answer would be, “ we know nothing of any such 
person ;” since it had no doubt been forgotten that the Pres- 
byter Hippolytus, so honored as a martyr, had been for some 
time a Novatian bishop, and so it happened that neither Euse- 
bius nor Jerome, who must certainly have sought for informa- 
tion on the subject, were able to learn any thing about him.t 

These facts also exerted an influence on the fate of Hippoly- 
tus’ numerous writings, which under other circumstances would 
have been kept in lively remembrance. In Rome they natu- 
rally would not concern themselves with what he had written 
while united to a schismatical communion, and the “ Refutation”’ 
would be in no demand, from its containing so much that was un- 


Hippolytus, and the Hippolytus who carried the letter of Dionysius were the same 
person. Trans. 

+ The oblivion into which the personal history of Hippolytus passed, and the 
silence or ignorance of the writers above mentioned respecting him, are more natu- 
rally explained, we think, in another way. Eusebius comes a century, Jerome a 
century and a half, at least, after Hippolytus. The interval had been crowded with 
great events and great men. Hippolytus was the bishop of a not very important 
town in the neighborhood of Rome. His whole ecclesiastical activity (throwing 
out the apocryphal journey into the Levant) had been confined to talking and voting, 
among forty-six others, in the Roman Presbytery. The controversies in which he 
engaged had been forgotten in the more important and wide spread disputes that 
followed. His whole interest to Eusebius was, that he had written a book on the 
true time of Easter ; a subject on which the controversy was still raging. He does 
not think it worth while even to give a complete list of his works; but mentions 
some, and adds that there were others still current. Besides, Eusebius, as Bunsen 
observes, “ was entirely a man of the East ; and his literary knowledge of the West- 
ern Church in the second and third centuries, is notoriously most defective.” 

As for Jerome, it is absurd to believe that, even as late as 360, he should have 
made any close or diligent inquiry about Hippolytus in the city of Rome, and have 
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favorable to the Romish Church. After a while the knowledge 
of the Greek language became less common, and so his earlier 
works, which were written in Greek, would come to be forgotten. 
In the East, on the other hand, only a few copies of these works 
ever existed, and those few were scattered in various and dis- 
tant places. That they had no knowledge of the author also 
naturally lessened their interest in his writings. The Refuta- 
tion contained too many remarkable passages to allow of its 
being entirely neglected ; since much was found in it, however, 
particularly in the tenth book, which indicated the writer’s 
connection with the Novatians, they threw this out, and by 
thus rejecting the unimportant and the objectionable parts, 
gave the book the fragmentary character it now has.* 


A few words respecting the statue of Hippolytus which was 
found at Rome in the year 1551, and is now preserved in the 
Vatican library. Chevalier Bunsen himself regards it as a 
monument of the fourth century; and claims that, at farthest, 
it cannot be later than the sixth. He regards it confidently as 
the image of a Christian bishop of the Apostolic period. The 
proof that it is meant for a bishop, is the cathedra or bishop’s 
chair on which the figure sits. I shall not venture here into 
the untried field of Christian art ; but I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing some of my doubts in the following queries: Is a statue 
of such artistic excellence as this, to be resonably expected from 
the fourth to the sixth century? How does the cathedra differ 
from other cathedras with sitting statues, and how is it known 
to be a bishop’s chair? Does the drapery of the statue—a long 
tunic with a pallium over it—differ from the ordinary costume of 
the early philosophers ; and what was the characteristic style of 


been unable to ascertain where he was bishop. In his brief epitome of the early 
ecclesiastical writers, he hardly pretended to go beyond Eusebius as authority. To 
believe that the memory of Hippolytus’ martyrdom was zealously cherished in 
Rome, but that the circumstance which must have given it most interest for the 
“ Catholics,” viz., his recantation of Novatianism while on the way to martyrdom, 
was forgotten, is quite too illogical. Trans. 

* We take the liberty of treating our author, at this point, as he thinks the Catho- 
lics of the third century treated Hippolytus, and throw out a discussion of several 
pages on the chronological succession of the early Monarchians, which interferes 
with the unity of the Article, and would be quite uninteresting to most readers. 
Trans. 
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dress of the bishops of the Apostolic period? Can we suppose 
that any such characteristic style was still well known between 
the fourth and sixth centuries; or is it not much more probable, 
as there was always a disposition to regard the existing church 
customs as apostolic, that a bishop of the earliest period would 
be represented in the episcopal costume of the period at which 
the statue was carved? Suppose the statue had no inscription, 
would any one take it for a Christian bishop, rather than for 
some ancient philosopher or grammarian, leaning in an easy 
posture over the work he was engaged in explaining? I only 
add to these queries, that the friends of Christian archaeology 
may probably be favored with a thorough elucidation of this 
subject from my honored colleague, the distinguished archaeolo- 
gist, Fr. Wieseler. 

I may now, however, suggest my own historical doubts re- 
specting this statue. It was towards the end of the fourth 
century, and then not without strong opposition from some, 
that the events of sacred history began first to be represented 
by painting. Statues of holy persons were not admitted among 
the Latins till considerably later, as they are not to this day in 
the Greek Church. But even if the Roman Christians of the 
fourth century could have been induced to bestow such a mark 
of honor on any one, how could it happen that the first object 
of it should be the Presbyter Hippolytus, (for to them he was 
no more than a presbyter,) a man who enjoyed no very dis- 
tinguished reputation among them? Moreover, if, as early as 
the fourth century, so singular a monument had been erected to 
him, how comes it that Prudentius takes no notice of it? And 
how can it be that Jerome should not have seen it, and thus 
found out that the Bishop Hippolytus with whose writings he 
was acquainted, was the same person as the Presbyter Hippoly- 
tus whom he knew of as a Roman martyr? 

The statue then must have been dedicated to Hippolytus at 
a later period; in the fifth or sixth century. But we may then 
ask, whether a statue of such merit as a work of art, could have 
been produced at that period ; or whether it is not more proba- 
ble that an old statue of some philosopher or grammarian was 
at that time converted into an Hippolytus ? 

Upon the statue the Easter cycle is engraved so conspicu- 
ously, that the intention of honoring Hippolytus as the inventor, 
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cannot be mistaken. In regard to this cycle, Ideler (Hand- 
buch der Chronologie, ii. 24,) speaks as follows: “The canon 
of Hippolytus is nothing better than a rude attempt which 
could stand the test of only a few years. If, therefore, this 
memorial of him was expressly designed, as seems probable, to 
make the Roman Christians acquainted with the time of Easter, 
it must have been erected very early, perhaps even under Alex- 
ander Severus, during whose reign of thirteen years, (222—235,) 
the Christians enjoyed undisturbed liberty of worship. Since 
the imperfection of the canon would show itself after the course 
of a few cycles, nobody would then have taken the trouble to 
immortalize the inventor of it, by such a monument.” 

As we have shown it to be historically impossible that the 
Romish Christians of the third century should have raised this 
statue to Hippolytus, we are forced to conclude that it was 
constructed at a much later period, when the character of the 
cycle was no longer known, and when the object was not to ex- 
hibit it as a correct rule for deciding on the time of Easter, but 
to honor the author for a different reason. 

From the year 387 onwards, until in the sixth century the 
Paschal canon of Dionysius was accepted by the Roman Church, 
the difference between the Alexandrian and the Roman time of 
keeping Easter, was the source of continual agitations and dis- 
putes. ‘The Romish pride was offended that the calculation 
of Easter should be committed by the Council of Nice to the 
Bishop of Alexandria, and that the Alexandrian reckoning 
should be generally received as more accurate than the Roman. 
The Romish usage therefore, only approximated gradually to- 
wards the Alexandrian, until it finally accepted in full the 
Dionysian canon. During this controversy, it may be believed, 
they were accustomed in Rome to refer with complacency to 
the fact, that the oldest Easter cycle originated with a Roman, 
Hippolytus; and that they hit upon the idea of engraving this 
cycle on the chair of an old statue, which was thus converted 
into a Hippolytus; just as in Ravenna, in the sixth century, 
they engraved the Dionysian Easter table on a marble tablet 
of the Metropolitan Church. This will explain the singular 
fact of a memorial to Hippolytus, which is wanting even to the 
most honored saints and martyrs of the Roman Church. 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FRANCE. 


Tue XXXVIII. volume of Didot’s Library of Greek Authors contains 
the Geography of Strabo, edited by C. Miiller and F. Diibner, with a Latin 
translation. 

C. Alexandre’s Edition of the Sibylline Oracles, the first volume of 
which was published in 1841, by Didot, is now completed by the issue of 
the second volume, containing the last four books. The same work, with 
a German version by T. H. Friedlob, was published in Leipsick, in a beau- 
tiful form, the last year. Didot also announces another edition, on the 
basis of two Italian MSS., edited by P. L. Courier, in two volumes. 

The XXII. volume of the great “ Literary History of France,” begun by 
the Benedictines of St. Maur, and continued under the auspices of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, has been published, edited by 
Emile Littré; it is the seventh volume for the thirteenth century; two 
more volumes soon to be published, will complete that century. 

Acta Sanctorum. The second volume of the Brussels continuation of 
this voluminous work has been published, in a folio of 1159 pages; it is the 
eighth volume for the month of October, and contains the lives of the saints, 
whose commemoration is assigned to the days from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth of that month. The seventh volume for October was issued in 
1845. A new edition of the fifth volume for that month, which was origi- 
nally published in 1794, and of which but few copies remained after the 
French Revolution, was issued in 1852. The whole work now comprises 
fifty-seven volumes, including a supplementary volume called “ Propyleum 
in Acta Sanctorum.” Of this work, which is indispensable for a complete 
knowledge of Church History, we know of but two or three copies in this 
country; one of these, with the exception of the later volumes, is in the 
library of the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 

The Imperial press of Paris has just published a curious and valuable 
translation from the Chinese, by Stanislas Julien, a member of the Institute, 
of a “ History of the Life of Hiouen Thsang, and of his travels in India, 
from 629 to 645, by Hoei-li and Yea-Thsang,” with documents and geogra- 
phic illustrations. Hiouen Thsang was one of the Chinese pilgrims, who 
visited India, and brought back a knowledge of the Buddhist doctrines. 
These pilgrimages extend from the fourth to the tenth century, and this is 
said to be the most valuable of the accounts of them in the Chinese litera- 
ture. 

A French edition of Calvin’s Commentaries on the New Testament, the 
first in that language, is soon to be published in four large octavo volumes. 
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It will be based on the Geneva edition of 1561. It is to contain prefaces 
and explanatory matter, a portrait of Calvin and a glossary.—The “ His- 
tary of the Protestant Refugees of France from the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes to the present times,” by Charles Weiss, in two volumes, 
isa work of great value and research. The author visited the different 
countries, whither the refugees fled, and examined the archives and libra- 
ries, to gain materials for this sad and eventful history —Andrée Archi- 
naud, Pastor of the Church of Geneva, has published in two volumes a 
work on the “Origin of the Roman Church,” and Abbé Jager, “ History 
of the Church of France during the Revolution,” in three volumes. 

The Abbé Guettée’s History of the Church of France, on the basis of 
original documents, has reached the eighth volume.—A History of Pope 
Innocent III., by Abbé Jorry, is announced.—Amédée Fleury, in his “ Saint 
Paul and Seneca, or the relation of the Apostle and the Philosopher,” 
maintains the position, without much evidence, that Seneca was a Chris- 
tian, and made such through Paul’s influence. 

“ Marriage from the Christian Point of View,” is a work by the Countess 
Agénor de Gasparin, in three volumes, 12mo.—Nicolas’s Philosophical 
Defense of Catholicism has been answered by Lecerf, on the Protestant 
side. 

Philippe de Boni, “ De la Papauté, études historiques.” This work has 
been condemned at Rome.—A work by M. Floquet, on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Bossuet is announced ; it is said to contain important discoveries. 
—The new Paris edition of the “ Pontificale Romanum,” Jos. Catalano, is 
completed in three volumes. It has been publishing since 1850.—Of J. 
P. Migne’s “ Patrologiae Cursus Completus,” volumes CVII.—CXVIII. 
have been issued, embracing medieval writers, Rabanus Maurus in five 
volumes; Walafrides Strabus in two; Andradus, Anschar, Haymo, &c. 
—Of the new Milan edition of Bernard’s works, two volumes have been 
published ; this is on the basis of the edition of Mabillon: volume I. 1152 
pp. II. 1058. It is to be in three volumes. 

“Cours dhistoire ecclésiastique,” par l’abbé Rivaux, in two volumes.—A 
new edition of the French translation of Méhler’s Symbolism is issued in 
three volumes, edited by M. Lachat, and containing a reply to the stric- 
tures upon it.—* Histoire de la papauté au XIVme. siécle,” par M. l’abbé 
Christophe, in three volumes——Abbé André, “Cours de droit-canon.” 
Second edition, 8vo. 

MM. Haag propose to publish “ La France protestante” in four volumes. 
It is to be a literary, biographical and bibliographical history of French 
Protestantism.—Under the honorary presidency of M. Guizot, there has 
been formed a “Society for the History of French Protestants.” In the 
Bulletin of this Society for July, 1852, there is given an original letter of 
Theodore Beza, found by Julius Bonnet in the library of Geneva, in which 
Beza endeavors to deter Henry IV. from embracing the Catholic faith. 
This was written in 1593, and it is of special importance, since it has often 
been asserted that Beza approved of the abjuration of the monarch. Julius 
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Bonnet is preparing Calvin’s letters for publication, from the original manu- 
scripts. These will be of value in shedding light upon the private character 
of the great reformer, to which more justice has been done in Henry’s 
Life, than in any previous work. We are sorry to notice, that the letters 
and other documents, which were a most valuable appendix to Henry’s 
work in the original German, are left out in the English translation. 

M. Capefigue, after treating the early ages of Christianity in four volumes, 
has added to these, two volumes, “ L’Eglise au moyen age.” From a 
cursory inspection, we should judge that the work was superficially ex- 
ecuted.—E. Reuss, professor of theology in the Faculty of the Protestant 
Seminary of Strasbourg, has published two volumes, under the title, “ His 
toire de la théologie Chrétienne au siécle apostolique.”—“ Krishna et sa 
doctrine,” par Théodor Pavie.—“ Le Koran,” a new edition of the transla- 
tion by M. Kasimirski, interpreter for the French legation in Persia. 
—Under the title, «« Dieu, ’homme et le monde,” M. Maupied of the Sor- 
bonne, has issued in three volumes, his lectures, delivered 1845-8, on the 
first three chapters of Genesis, in the form of a “positive philosophy.” 
—Abbé Ginoulhiac, “Histoire du dogme catholique pendant les premiers 
siécles de l’Eglise, et jusqu’au Concile de Nicée.” 8vo. 15 fr. A. Vinet’s 
work, “Ja liberté des cultes,” has been issued in a second edition, which 
also contains his defence of his positions. 

“‘ Averroes et l’Averroisme,” par E. Renau.—* Essai sur St. Martin, le 
philosophe inconnu,” par E. Caro, describes a remarkable man, a mystic 
after being a soldier, and one of the earliest opponents of the philosophy of 
Condillac.—The first French translation of Dante’s philosophical work, 
“The Banquet,” by Sébastian Rhéal.—* De la vraie et de la fausse philo- 
sophie. En réponse a une lettre de M. le Vicomte de Victor de Bonald.” 
Par T. R. P. Ventura de Rautica.—M. Ad. Garnier, already well known 
in the literature of philosophy, has published three volumes of a treatise on 
the “ Faculties of the Soul,” giving also a history of the leading psycholo- 
gical theories.—“ The Dictionary of the Philosophical Sciences,” which is 
devoted to philosophy strictly so called, has been brought toa termination by 
the publication of the tenth “livraison,” completing the fifth volume. This 
work is the product of the school of Cousin. It has been in the course of 
publication for some eight or ten years. It is the best work of its class. 
—*Larchitecture byzantine en France,” par Felix de Verneille. 4to. 16 
plates, 20 francs.—“ Monastic Architecture,” first part, by Albert Lenoir, is 
the latest publication of the third or archeological series of the “ Inedited 
Documents of the History of France.”—* Les danses des morts,” par 
Georges Kastner, one volume 4to. 25 francs, gives the different represen- 
tations of this “ Dance” in France and other countries.—The “ Practical 
Philosophy” of Jacques Balmes, translated by E. Manec from the Spanish, 
has reached a third edition.—* Nouvelle doctrine philosophique,” par M. F. 
Alliot, 3 volumes. 

The second volume of M. Comte’s “System of Positive Politics” has 
been received. The full title is, “System of Positive Politics, or Treatise 
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of Sociology, inaugurating the religion of Humanity. Volume second, con- 
taining Social Statics or Treatise of Human Order in the Abstract.” It bears 
for its motto, “ Love, for the principle, Order, for the basis, and Progress, 
for the end.” The first volume, after a preliminary discourse on the Out- 
lines of the Positive Philosophy, contains the “* Fundamental Introduction,” 
under the following heads, “Indirect Introduction, essentially analytic, or 
Cosmology ;” “ Direct Introduction, naturally synthetic, or Biology.” The 
preface and dedication are occupied with the author’s personal matters, 
pecuniary and marital, in the latter of which his sentiments, as to the 
necessity of making the affections hold a more prominent place in a true 
theory of social relations, seem to have had an unusual development. For 
the completion of his great work he believes that he still has “ten years of 
full cerebral activity.” The second volume on “Social Statics,” treats of 
the following points: 1. General theory of religion, or positive theory of 
human unity. 2. Positive theory of material property. 3. Of the family. 
4, Of language. 5. Of the social organism. 6. Positive theory of social 
existence, systematised by the priesthood. 7. Positive theory of the gene- 
ral limits of variation peculiar to human order. The “religion” and the 
“priesthood” are those of humanity alone. There is no place in the sys- 
tem for a personal deity. The most marked feature of the book, in a 
scientific point of view, is the utter ignoring of every thing except the 
author’s own system, the quiet assumption that every thing else in theology 
and metaphysics has passed, or is passing away. The book itself furnishes 
abundant evidence to refute the author’s dogma, that the age of theology 
and of metaphysics has past, for it is full of his own theology and his own 
metaphysics, destructive though these would be to all true theology and real 
metaphysics, The whole tone of the prefaces of the two volumes is at 
once so arrogant and so importunate, that Auguste Comte’s best friends can 
read them only with a mournful pity. 

The translation into French of Hegel’s “ Austhetics,” by Binard, has 
been completed by the publication of the fourth volume. This is accom- 
panied by an analysis and a critical essay upon the work by the translator. 
—‘ Essai sur la philosophie de Bossuet,” par M. Félix Nourrison.—M. Cour- 
not, distinguished as a geometrician, and inspector of public instruction, 
has published an “ Essay on the Foundations of Human Knowledge, with 
Characteristics of the Critical Philosophy.” 

Augustin Thierry in his recent “ Essay on the Influence and Formation 
of the Third Estate,” gives a comprehensive sketch of the great middle 
class, with abundant proof that the French literature owes most to them.— 
A “H story of the Mongols, from Ghenghis Khan to Tamerlane,” has been 
published at Amsterdam in 4 volumes.—Emile de Bonnechose has publish- 
ed a volume on “Gerson, John Huss, and the Council of Constance.”—M. 
Poujalot, author of a History of Augustinianism, has issued a work with 
the title, “France and Russia, or the Holy Places.”—Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, “ A History of the Patrimony of St. Peter to the present times.” — 
M. A. Teulet has published in Paris for the Bannatyne Club of Edinburgh, 
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“State Papers and Inedited Documents, relative to the History of Scot- 
land in the XVIth Century, drawn from French archives and libraries,” 
two volumes, 4to. These extend from 1515 to 1587, and are important for 
the controversy between Elizabeth and Mary. 

Camille Paganel, “ History of Joseph I., Emperor of Germany,” appears 
in a second edition. It has the reputation of being one of the best books on 
this important period of Austrian history.—The continuation of M. de Mar- 
ten’s “ Récueil de traités, conventions et autres transactions remarquables,” 
edited by F. Murhard, has reached the ninth volume. This contains the 
“ Acts and Documents” for 1846, with supplements for 1841-5. It is based on 
authenticated copies.—The second volume of “ Les actes des Apotres moder- 
nes,” has been issued. It contains epistolary and authentic narratives of 
the journeys of Roman Catholic missionaries.—The statistics of the French 
church and clergy, and also the documents and ordinances of the Court of 
Rome, are given in the “Almanach du clergé de France,” an annual 
publication ; that for 1853 is the third year of the third series, 

Orderici Vitalis, “ Historiae ecclesiasticae libri tredecim,” volume IV. 
edited by Aug. le Prévorst, for the Historical Society of France.—Pierre 
Trémaux, “ Voyage au Soudan oriental, et dans |’ Afrique septrionale,” in 
1847-8, comprising researches in Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, Nubia, the Deserts, 
Meroe, Sennai, and the unknown regions of Nigritia, with plates and 
charts, is to be issued in 15 or 18 numbers, at 10 francs each.—* His- 
toire de la vie et de l’administration du Cardinal Ximenes,” par Michel 
Baudier ; annotée et précédée d’une introduction par Edmond Baudier.— 
“ Histoire des Benizeiyan, rois de Tlemeen; par Mohammed Ellenessy, 
traduite de l’arabe par l’abbé Bargés, professeur A la Sorbonne. 12mo.— 
“‘Histore des ducs de Normandie, par A. la Butte, avec préface, par Henri 
Martin.” The work will consist of four volumes.—* Histoire des lettres 
politiques et religi¢uses dans les temps carlovingiens,” par F. Monnier.— 
M. Thiers is said to be writing a History of Civilization.—A. Quinet, “ Les 
revolutions d’Italie,” is completed by the publication of the second part of 
the second volume.—J. L. Fourteau, “ Le Socialisme; ou Communisme et 
la Jacquerie du XVI Siécle.” 

Prince Labanoff’s elaborate work, “ Letters and Official Documents of 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, collected from the State Paper Office, London, 
and the principal archives of Europe,” has been completed by the publica- 
tion of the seventh volume. 

The first Monthyon prize, of the value of 1000 francs has been awarded 
to M. Emile de Bonnechose, librarian of the Palace of St. Cloud, for a 
‘+ History of the Four Conquests of England, and its Institutions, from Julius 
Cesar to William the Conqueror. M. de B. is the author of a little work 
upon the “ Reformers before Luther.”—A. F. Didot has published an “ His- 
torical Essay upon Typography.” 

The Committee of “ French History, Language and Arts,” are preparing 
for publication “The Complete Works of the Emperor Napoleon I.” They 
will form 35 folio volumes, It is said that many of the materials have 
been discovered since 1848, 
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The second volume of the translation, by C. H. Cotterell, of Chevalier 
Bunsen’s “Egypt’s Place in Universal History, an historical Investiga- 
tion,” is announced as in the press—The Journal of Sacred Literature 
says, that Dr. Tregelles will soon put into the printer’s hands, a portion of 
his new critical edition of the Greek New Testament. He will avail him- 
self of the collation of MSS. recently found by Tischendorff; these are 
seven in number; one, a palimpsest, is thought to be as old as the fifth cen- 
tury, containing parts of the Pentateuch ; one, of the eighth or ninth centu- 
ry, is a “veritable supplement of the Vatican MS. Twenty-eight leaves 
of a palimpsest, in uncial letters, of the fifth century, take a place amongst 
our MSS. of the highest class.” T'wo others, of the eighth or ninth century, 
contain the Gospels of Luke and John. These were collected by Prof. 
Tischendorff on a journey to Egypt, from which he has just returned. 

The Rev. Henry Burgess, now Editor of the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, is about to publish “The Repentance of Nineveh, a metrical oration, 
by Ephraem Syrus, translated from the Syriac. It contains nearly two 
thousand verses, written in heptasyllabic metre. It is said to be the most 
remarkable of the writings of Ephraem, who preached in numbers. “It is 
in reality a fine epic poem.” It will be printed like the “ Metrical Hymns 
and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus,” translated by the same Author. 

Professor Eadie announces a Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians.—From Professor Maurice may be soon expected a continuation of 
his History of Philosophy, comprising that of the first six centuries of the 
Christian Era.—Macmillan & Co., of Cambridge, have just issued a “ His- 
tory of the Christian Church from the seventh century to the Reformation;” 
it is one of a series of theological manuals now in progress, by the Rev. 
Charles Hardwicke, author of the “ History of the XXXIX Articles ;” it is 
illustrated with four maps, prepared by A. Keith Johnston. These Manuals 
will comprise, among other subjects, an Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Church History, in four parts, Introductions to the Gospels and Epistles, 
Works on the Common Prayer, the Three Creeds, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and notes on various books of the Scriptures. 

The Rev. W. A. Butler, late professor of Moral Philosophy in Dublin, 
has in preparation for immediate publication, “ Lectures on the History of 
Moral Philosophy,” in two vols.—Rev. R. F. Westcott’s Introduction to the 
Gospels, with its valuable Catena, on Inspiration, from the Fathers, is to be 
speedily issued in an improved edition. The same Author is preparing an 
Introduction to the Study of the Canonical Epistles. 

“The Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, anterior to the 
Division of the East and West,” edited by Dr. Pusey and others, now 
comprises thirty-seven volumes, undoubtedly the best English versions of 
patristic literature. It embraces works of Augustine, Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Athanasius, Tertullian and Gregory the Great, giving a body of commen- 
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tary on most of the New Testament, and some of the chief doctrinal and 
practical treatises of antiquity. The editor is so embarrassed by the lack 
of sales of the work, that the publication cannot be prosecuted, unless there 
be additional subscribers. Among the works ready, or nearly ready, for the 
press, are all the writings of Justin Martyr: the whole of Ireneus, trans- 
lated by Keble; the Paschal Letters, recently discovered, of Athanasius, 
and treatises by him on the Incarnation of our Lord and the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost ; Hilary on the Trinity; Chrysostom on the Priesthood, translated 
by Bishop Jebb; the Epistles of Ambrose; the Homilies of Gregory of Na- 
zianzum; the whole works of Macarius; Origen against Celsus; Cyril’s 
Refutation of Nestorius; the Doctrinal Treatises of Ambrose; and the Pas- 
torals of Gregory the Great. 

Other works announced as in the press, are “The Genealogies of our 
Saviour, in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, reconciled,” by Lord Arthur 
Hervey ; “ The Prakitaprakasa (or Sutras) of Vararuchi, with the Commen- 
tary of Bhamaha; being a Prakrit Grammar, according to the System of 
the Hindus,” the first complete edition, by Ed. B. Corvell; a new edition of 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, edited by Dr. Latham. 

W. H. Scott, late Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford, has published an 
“Interpretation of the Apocalypse,” in which he maintains the position, that 
the period from 516 to 1516 is the Millennial period foretold in the Apoca- 
lypse, being the time of the Church Empire; that the imperial power of the 
Church was taken away at the Reformation, asa punishment; that the 
Church, since then, has been in a state of captivity, from which it is to be 
redeemed ! 

Beamish, (Rev. H. H.) “Romanism and Tractarianism Refuted by the 
Word of God ;” pp. 474. A. Macleod: “The Cherubim and the Apoca- 
lypse.” Burrowes: “Com. on Song of Solomon.” Rev. S. G. Gambier: 
The “Seven Titles of Jehovah.” Alexander Campbell: “ Christian Baptism, 
with its Antecedents and Consequents.” pp. 448. Dr. Forster: “The 
Apocalypse its own Interpreter.” “The Insurrection in China.” Rev. G. 
S. Faber: “'The Downfall of Turkey and the Return of the Ten Tribes.” 
Thos. Coleman: Memoirs of the Independent Churches in Northampton- 
shire.” Sir John Graham Dalzell: “The Powers of the Creator Displayed 
in the Creation,” vol. ii. 4to. A new edition of Bishop Cosin’s “ History of 
Popish Transubstantiation.” W. G. Moncrieff: “Spirit, or the Hebrew 
terms Ruach and Noshamah.” pp. $8. “ Purana Sangraha,” Sanscrit and 
English. Edited by the Rev. K. M. Bannerjee. 

A curious work, by David Hoffman, who is said, in the Christian Re- 
membrancer, to be “an American gentleman of considerable research,” 
bears the title, “Chronicles selected from the original of Cartaphilus the 
Wandering Jew. Embracing a period of nearly nineteen centuries. Now 
just revealed and edited,” etc. It is offered as the first of six large volumes. 
It is a mixture of history and speculation; one reviewer calls it * tedious,” 
and another “ intensely interesting.” 

Dr. Donaldson, so well known in classical philology, has published a 
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“ Comparative Grammar of the Hebrew Language,” in which he abandons 
the ordinary method of teaching Hebrew, and tries to bring it into compari- 
son with the classic languages. One part of the plan is the substitution of 
English for Hebrew letters, not, however, discarding the latter wholly. 

A work that will be expected with much interest, is the promised con- 
tinuation of Dean Milman’s “ History of the Church,” from the fifth cen- 
tury to the Reformation.— Wm. Lee: “The Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, its Nature and Proof.” He is lecturer at the University of Dublin. 
—The Commentaries of Theophylactus on the New Testament, edited by 
W. G. Humphrey ; vol I. Matthew.—John Bishop of Lincoln, [Dr. Kaye,] 
an account of the Council of Nica, with the life of Athanasius. 

Bopp’s Comparative Grammar has now been completed in the English 
translation, by the publication of the second part of the third volume.—E. 
H. Browne’s “ Exposition of the XX XIX Articles” is said to be superior to 
Pearson; it is in two vols. 8vo.—Geo. Finlay: History of the Byzantine 
Empire.—Dr. Giles: The Uncanonical Gospels, and other writings of the 
First Ages, in the original, from Fabricius, Philo, etc. 2 vols. 8vo.—History 
of the Jesuits, by E. W. Grinfield.—Rule: Lives of Leading Jesuits.—John 
Mills: History of the British Jews.—Rev. Beale Poste: Britannic Re- 
searches; Rectifications of Ancient British History. 

“The Oratione of Hyperides for Lycophron and for Euxenippus,” edited 
with notes and illustrations, by Rev. C. Babington, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. This is said to be the most remarkable contribution 
to:classical literature since the discovery of the Republic of Cicero. In 
1847 the papyrus roll, containing the original manuscript, was purchased 
of the Arabs in the neighborhood of Thebes, by Joseph Arden, Esq., and it 
has now been edited by Mr. Babington, and printed at the University press 
of Cambridge. A German edition, with corrections and comments, has also 
been issued at Gottingen, by F. G. Schneidewin. This discovery comprises 
one oration of Hyperides, not before known, and the completion of another. 
They throw new light upon the peculiarities of the Author, his freedom, 
wit and irony. 

“The Greek and the Turk,” by E. E. Crowe, and “The Turks in 
Europe,” by Bayle St. John, are works called out by the recent political 
discussions.—* Mount Lebanon, being a Ten Years’ Residence from 1842 
to 1852,” with accounts of the Druses, by Col. Churchill, has been publish- 
ed in 3 vols. 

Harriet Martineau has in preparation an account of the positive philoso- 
phy of Auguste Comte.—B. B. Woodward: History of Wales, in 2 vols. 
—De Castro on the Persecution of the Spanish Protestants by Philip IT., 
translated by T. Parker,—C. H. Collette: Popish Frauds, exemplified by 
Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures; Part I, Purgatory—Who was Titus! By R. 
King. An attempt to prove that Titus was Timothy. 

The Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, to 1616, 
edited by John O*Donovan, in 7 volumes, 4to. Of this important work in 

VoL. 11.—381 
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its bearings on early Irish History, there is a learned account in the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review. 

The third part of the Ecclesiastical History of John, Bishop of Ephesus, 
the Syriac text, edited by W. Cureton, has been published by the Univer- 
sity Press of Oxford. 

Kitto’s valuable Journal of Sacred Literature for July, contains a trans- 
lation of Niebuhr’s Essay on the Armenian Translation of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius; an article on the Nestorians, by the American Missionaries, 
Perkins and Stoddard; one on the Sinaitic Inscriptions, reviewing Forster, 
and one on the Samaritan Pentateuch. The October number announces 
that the editorship has passed into the hands of Rev. H. Burgess, known by 
his translations from the Syriac. It contains among other articles, Dr. 
Robinson’s account of his tour in Palestine, an essay on the Inspired Char- 
acter of the Four Gospels, besides articles on Syriac Literature and Egyp- 
tian Chronology, on Angels, on the Origin of the Gospels, &c. 

James Smith, the well known author of the “ Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul,” has just published a “ Dissertation on the Origin and Connection 
of the Gospels, with a Synopsis of Parallel Passages and Critical Notes.” 
—A translation of Ewald’s “ Introduction to the History of the People of 
Israel,” is announced by Chapman, and also a “Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of Christianity,” by R. W. Mackay, the author of the “ Progress 
of Intellect.”—Rev. S. Lyde, late English Chaplain at Beyrout, has just 
published, “The Ansyreeh and Ishmaeleeh; a visit to the Christians and 
Assassins of the East.”—Professor J. D. Maurice’s last work is a “Collec- 
tion of Theological Essays,” among other topics, on Charity, Sin, Atone- 
ment, Justification, Trinity in Unity, &c. 

The Rey. E. J. Shepherd is still attempting to bolster up his theory 
about Cyprian as an imaginary personage, and the Cyprianic Letters as 
wholesale forgeries, by a series of Letters to Dr. Maitland. The chief dif- 
ficulty about his theory is, that he is obliged to make the forgery run 
through a long chain of distinct works and documents. Wherever he finds 
anything about Cyprian and his Letters, in subsequent writers, he puts it 
down as a forgery. Three of his four Letters we have read, without being 
convinced of anything more than the ingenuity of the author and the sus- 
picious character of his critical principles. The London Quarterly for 
July has an examination of Shepherd’s pretensions. 

The law of Mortmain in its bearings on the progress of Romanism in 
England, is discussed in an interesting way, and with some startling dis- 
closures about the artifices of the priests in securing property, in both the 
British Quarterly Review and the London Eclectic. 
tion of American legislators. 

“ Palmoni; an Essay on the Chronographical and Numerical Systems in 
use among the ancient Jews,” attempts to prove that the “ Eastern nations, 
including the Jews, constructed their chronographies artificially, on a mys- 
tical system of numbers.”— A new Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels,” 
has been published by William Stroud, M. D.—The prize essay of the 


It deserves the atten- 
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Evangelical Alliance, on “Infidelity, its Aspects, Causes and Agencies,” 
has been gained by Rev. Thomas Pearson, and his work is issued in England 
and this country. 

Dr. Vaughan’s long-promised monograph on “John De Wycliffe, with 
some account of the Wycliffe MSS. in Oxford, Cambridge, the British 
Museum, &c., has at length been published in a handsome volume. It is 
an ably executed work, much superior to the first edition, which, until now, 
has been the best book on this Reformer. We hope to recur to this work 
again by a more extended notice. 

Rev. H. Burgess, the translator of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, has 
also recently translated some “ Christian Syriac Hymns, with an Introduc- 
tion.”—The Hulsean prize essay for 1852, gained by J. W. Bolton, is on 
“The Evidences of Christianity as exhibited in the writings of its Apolo- 
gists down to Augustine.”—From Rev. David King, LL. D., of Glasgow, is 
announced “An Exposition and Defence of the Presbyterian Form of 
Church Government, in reply to Episcopal and Independent writers.”—Rev. 
A. Martineau, “Church History of England to the Reformation.”—« The 
Life and Martyrdom of Savonarola,” in two vols.—J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. , 
“ The Fall of Nineveh and reign of Sennacherib, chronologically consider- 
ed, with reference to the re-adjustment of sacred and profane chronology.” 
—J. C. Robertson, “ Concise History of the Christian Church,” Part I.—J. 
K. Riddle, “‘ History of the Papacy to the Reformation,” on the basis of 
Planck’s German work. 

Dr. John Pye Smith’s Theological Lectures, under the title, “ First Lines 
of Christian Theology, in the form of a syllabus, prepared for the use of the 
students in the Academy at Homerton,” are to be published in one octavo 
volume of about 700 pages. They are edited from the original MSS., with 
additional notes, indexes, &c., by William Farrer, LL. B., Secretary and 
Librarian of the New College, London. This work is to be republished in 
Boston. The life of Dr. Smith is soon to be issued in one volume, by Rev. 
John Medway. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review is a quarterly publication, 
issued at Edinburgh by Johnstone and Hunter, made up chiefly of articles 
extracted from our American Theological Reviews. It thus forms a valu- 
able testimony to American research and scholarship. The fifth number 
was issued in June. The last two numbers have also contained original 
articles. Among them is an interesting sketch of the “ Marrow” contro- 
versy in Scotland, in the beginning of the last century, a controversy ex- 
cited by the re-publication of Fisher’s “ Marrow of Modern Divinity,” and 
in which the germ of many subsequent polemic disputations are to be 
found. The same number also contains a learned refutation of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Attack on the Apocalypse, which may be found in his “ Discus- 
sions on Philosophy,” &c., p. 506. In this, as in some other instances, Sir 
William is seen not to be so much at home in theological, as he is in phi- 
losophical criticism. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s “Essays on Various Subjects,” contributed chiefly 
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to the Dublin Review, have been reprinted in three volumes.—* Hebrew 
Politics in the times of Sargon and Sennacherib, an inquiry into the histori- 
cal purpose of the prophecies of Isaiah, with some notice of their bearings 
on the social and political life of England,” is the title of a new work by 
G. Strachey, Esq. 

The University Press at Oxford has added to its valuable editions of 
ancient works, the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates, edited by R. Hussey, 
the Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. It is published in three 
octavo volumes; the first and second contain the Greek text, with the 
Latin translation of Valesius, the third volume is occupied with the notes. 

The second issue of the Congregational Lectures has been published 
in four volumes, containing new editions of Dr. Redford’s “ Holy Scripture 
Verified ;” Dr. Alexander’s “ Connection and Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments ;” Rev. W. Scott’s “ Existence of Evil Spirits Proved ;” and 
Dr. Hamilton’s “ Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments.” The 
subscription price for these is only twelve shillings for the four volumes, 
The whole series consists of twelve volumes. 

Onomasticon Pentateuchi; or an Etymological and Historical Dictionary 
of Hebrew Proper Names, as they occur in the Pentateuch. By the Rev. 
Alfred Jones, Theological Associate of King’s College, London, is intended 
to give the correct pronunciation and etymological interpretation of the 
Scripture proper names. 

The July number of the Christian Remembrancer contains a long and 
most favorable account of Dr. Hickok’s Rational Psychology. The writer 
considers it as the most important work recently published, in its bearings 
on the philosophy of religion, He says that Dr. Hickok “ has made out a 
good prima facie case ; his processes of investigation appear to be original, 
and based on sound principles.” 

J. S. Reid, History of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, in the province 
of Ulster, from the time of James I., with a sketch of the Reformation, and 
an appendix of documents, vol. iii— Dr. Giles, Hebrew Records, an Inquiry 
into the Age and Authorship of the Books of the Old Testament.—J. H. 
Burton, History of Scotland, 1689 to 1748, in two volumes.—R. J. Wilber- 
force, the Doc:rine of the Eucharist; this is by the author of the well-known 
work, of the Oxford school, on the Incarnation. It is being republished in 
Philadelphia by Herman Hooker.—A History of the Protestant Church in 
Hungary, of an authentic character, is in preparation, to be published by 
Nesbit & Co.—J. R. Wolf, a converted Jew, is engaged upon a work on 
the Messianic Prophecies of the Old Testament, assisted by Professor Eadie. 
It will be illustrated by references to the Rabbinic Literature.—The third 
volume of Alford’s critical edition of the New Testament.—A new work on 
Hippolytus, containing a translation of the most important parts of the 
newly found treatise, is announced from the pen of W. Elfe Taylor, author 
of “ Popery, its Character and Crimes.”—The “ Church Historians of Eng- 
lands from Bede to Foxe,” are to appear in sixteen volumes. 
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GERMANY. 


Niedner, the author of the most scientific manual on Church History 
which we have, contributes an article to the fourth number of the Studien 
u. Kritiken, for 1853, on the “ Topics to be comprised in a general history 
of Christianity,” of a very high order; it is the ablest discussion of this 
point that we have seen. Creuzer continues his notices of Josephus; and 
from Kindler there is a concise and clear analysis of the differences of the 
Reformed (Calvinistic) and Lutheran Churches on the Eucharist. 

Niedner’s Journal of Historical Theology, published at Leipsic, contains 
an able sketch of Wickliffe and the Lollards, by Lechler; an account of the 
Elcesaites by Ritschl; an interesting investigation on Keppler’s place of 
birth, education, and theological views; an account of the opinions of the 
earliest fathers on the Eucharist, by Rinck, carefully studied; and a com- 
parison of the treatment of the Catholics by Protestant princes, and of 
Protestants by the Emperor, after the Peace of Westphalia. 

The Lutheran Journal, edited by Guericke and Rudelbach, has articles 
on Liturgies, by Stip; on Geological Theories, by Delitzsch; and on the 
differences of the Lutherans and the Reformed, by Wetzel. 

The leading philosophical periodical of Germany is the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie,” edited by Fichte, Ulrici and Wirth. Those numbers for this 
year which we have seen, contain articles on the Idea of the Infinite, by 
Ulrici; on the present position of Philosophy, compared with its position in 
Antiquity, by Fortlage ; on the relations between A’sthetics and Metaphy- 
sics, by Carriére ; on the knowledge of God in and from nature, by Fechner ; 
on Logic, a review of Baader and Drobisch, by Ulrici; and on Religion and 
the Church, as the restorative powers for the present times, by Fichte. 

The Teyler Theological Society of Haarlem, proposes the following 
subjects for prizes in 1853. 1. Does Inspiration involve the Infallibility of 
the writers of the Scriptures? 2. The History of the Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion. 3. Does the Christian Church rest upon the assumption of the In- 
fallibility of the Apostles ? 

Professor Tholuck is engaged in the preparatory labors to his extended 
History of Rationalism. He has just published a volume on the “ Univer- 
sity Life in the XVIIth century,” from 1577 to 1694: it is to be followed 
by a work on the Spiritual state of the Church in the same period. 

Dr. A. L. Richter, professor in Berlin, widely celebrated for his work 
upon Ecclesiastical Law, has just published a most valuable edition of the 
Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. It is intended as a supple- 
ment to the Author’s edition of the Corpus Juris Canonici. The chief 
value of the work consists in the additions and explanations, made to all 
the chapters of the Tridentine decrees, embracing the “ Declarations and 
Resolutions” of the Congregation of the Cardinals, extracted from the 
Roman “ Thesaurus Declarationum,” and from the “ Bullarium.” It thus 
embraces the most recent decisions of Rome in respect to the interpretation 
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of the Canon law. The work is issued in one volume, imperial octavo. 
For all who would understand the Roman Canon law, this work will be a 
sure and needful guide. 

We recommend to all of our readers who desire to keep up a knowledge 
of the current of German publications, “ Garrigue and Christern’s Monthly 
Bulletin of German Literature.” It is prepared with much care by Mr. 
Garrigue, at Leipsic, and gives a classified account of new publications. 
Extracts from Reviews, and some accounts of leading works are frequently 
appended. 

The XLVII[th volume of the “ Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine,” 
in the press, will be the third volume of the Byzantine History of Nicepho- 
rus Gregoras, ed. Bekker. 

In Exegetical Theology, we notice the following publications. A work 
on the Sources of Genesis by Hupfeld is announced ; Neander on I. and II. 
Corinthians; Bruckner is issuing a new edition of De Wette’s Commentaries; 
Delitzsch, on the Origin of the Gospel of Matthew ; L. Diestel, the Bless- 
ing of Jacob, in Genesis xlix., a complete monograph; Reiche, on Romans 
and Corinthians, with respect to the text; Tischendorff’s edition of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, in one volume; Hersheimer on Genesis ; Knobel on 
Genesis; Delitzsch on Genesis, second edition ; J. Olshausen on the Psalms; 
Rinck, Investigations upon the Apocalypse ; Sartori on the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans; the Clavis librorum veteris Testamenti apocryphorum, by 
Wahl is now completed ; Diisterdieck, the Three Epistles of John ; Dieltein, 
Second Epistle of Peter. 

In Church History ; Gieseler has completed his work to 1648; Hagen- 
bach has given an interesting volume of Lectures on the first three Centu- 
ries; Neander’s “Sketch of Church History” will be published in 1854; 
the second edition of the second volume of Ewald’s History of the Jews, 
comprising Moses and the Theocracy ; the second volume of Otto Mejer’s 
thorough History of the Roman Catholic Propaganda; J. P. Lange, History 
of the Church in the time of the Apostles; the polemical writings of Atha- 
nasius, edited by Thilo, now deceased; Professor F. C. Bauer has in press 
a History of Christianity in the first three centuries; Professor E. Zeller is 
engaged upon an Essay on Zuingle’s Theological System ; J. Alsleben, the 
Life of S. Ephraem Syrus; Buss, T. J., History of the Order of the Jesuits, 
part I. ; the second volume of Heppe’s History of German Protestantism ; 
Herzog, the Waldenses; L. Noack, History of Christian Mysticism ; Hors- 
bach, Philipp Jacob Spener and his Times, two volumes in one. 

History of Philosophy. Brandis continues his History of the Greek 
Philosophy, by a volumes on Aristotle, his school, and successors; Erd- 
mann’s History of Modern Philosophy is to be speedily completed. A third 
and concluding volume of Zeller’s History of Ancient Philosophy, compris- 
ing the Post-Aristotelian, has been published; it is the standard work on 
that subject. We are glad to hear that an account of ancient philosophy, 
on the basis of Zeller, is in preparation in this country. Deutinger, the 
Greek Philosophy to the Time of Socrates. 
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Philosophy. Dr. H. Ritter, the Author of the History of Philosophy, 
has published a small work, which he calls “ An attempt to understand the 
recent German Philosophy, since Kant.” It presents an interesting and 
able sketch of the progress and principles of the leading German systems 
of philosophy. Chalybaeus, on Philosophy and Christianity ; Rosenkranz, 
the Aesthetics of the Homely; Thaulou, “the Way in which they treat 
German Philosophy in France,” is a severe pamphlet, addressed to B. St. 
Hilarie, on the French ignorance of German Philosophy ; Harms, Prolego- 
mena to Philosophy; Rosenkranz, an interesting pamphlet, giving the 
views of the right wing of the Hegelians. 

History. Graetz, History of the Jews from the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the close of the Talmud, vol. iv. 564 pages; Dittmar’s History of the 
World before and since Christ, is one of the most valuable of the genera] 
histories; it is written in a Christian spirit; the first part of the fourth 
volume, and a second edition of the first volume have recently been pub- 
lished; Leo’s Universal History, third edition of the third volume to the 
French Revolution; Peter’s History of Rome, vol. i., to the Gracchi; 
Schwegler’s History of Rome, vol. i, the Kings; Rinckoff, History of 
Modern Ages, one volume. 

Theology. Miiller, “ A comparison of the opinions of Luther and Calvin 
on the Eucharist,” a very valuable Latin tract: the Article on the Eucha- 
rist, in the new Encyclopedia of Protestant Theology, is by the same able 
pen; the first part of the second volume of the new edition of Dorner’s 
History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ is promised; Hahn’s com- 
parison of the Confession of the Lutheran Church with the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Greek, is highly praised; Lipsius, Paul’s doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, drawn from his chief Epistles, a volume of 220 pages; Schaud’s 
valuable Dogmatik of the Lutheran Church has reached a third edition ; 
the Catholic Sytem of Theology, by A. Wappler, vol. i. 

H. A. Daniel’s learned and valuable “Codex Liturgicus Ecclesia Uni- 
verse,” is now completed by the publication of the third volume, contain- 
ing the Oriental Liturgies. 

Dr. H. Wimmer, for several years a resident of the United States, a 
most excellent and candid writer, has published a valuable work on the 
“Church and Schools in North America ;” Leips. 368 pp. It is chiefly 
statistical. 

Dr. Delius of Bonn, has published a severe criticism on Collier’s Emen- 
dations of Shakspeare ; he will allow only eighteen of them to be of any 
value. He is about to publish, says Garrigue’s Bulletin, a critical edition 
of Shakspeare in Germany. 

Dr. W. Koner is publishing a valuable Index to the Essays on Historical 
Subjects, which have appeared in the transactions of learned societies, and 
in periodicals, from 1800 to 1850; the first volume, and first half of the 
second are out. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. The Obligation of the Sabbath; a Discussion between Rev. J. 
Newton Brown and Wm. B. Taylor. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1853. 
pp. 800. 


Our attention has been called to this work by a letter from one of our 
subscribers, whom we are happy to oblige by noticing it. We take this 
occasion to say, that it will give us great pleasure to gratify any others of 
our subscribers in a similar way. 

This discussion deserves notice for its own sake. Its first and great 
merit is the general courtesy of its tone. While this is the case to a 
great extent on both sides, the spirit of Mr. Brown is beyond all praise. 
When controversy is so conducted every where, half the difficulty in the 
way of discovering truth will have been removed. 

But beside this, there is more ability than is usual in such controversies. 
Errorists generally repeat each other so closely, that a well instructed 
Christian is hardly required to think or examine an authority to refute 
them. Mr. Taylor, though not possessing that kind of mind which frees a 
man from prejudice, as is shown, for example, in the odd special pleading by 
which he endeavors to show, that the apostle John, by the expression 
* Lord’s day,” did not mean the Christian Sabbath, or first day of the week 
(p. 296.), yet shows a great deal of acuteness and careful study of his 
subject. We may fairly wish him a better occupation than breaking down 
the sanction of God’s holy day, while we freely admit that his arguments 
should be honestly met. 

We do not remember, after reading the discussion, and especially Mr. 
Taylor’s part, with care, any thing plausible against the orthodox views of 
the Sabbath, except the following: 


I. The reiterated assertion that the law of the Sabbath in the fourth 
commandment is merely positive, and not moral or natural, and that it 
stands alone in this respect in the decalogue. 

II. That the decalogue was Jewish only, because of the promise annexed 
to the fifth commandment. 

IIf. That there is no specific command, in the New Testament, to change 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week. 

IV. The statement of the apostle in Col. ii. 16, 17, ‘ Let no man, there- 
fore, judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy-day, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath-days, which are a shadow of things to come ; 
but the body is of Christ.” 

V. The ground taken by the fathers and early reformers. 


There may be other things that would strike the readers of the discus- 
sion as plausible, but we have honestly hunted up all that struck us; all 
the rest seems to us so very easily answered, that we do not take up the 
time of our readers with them. 

We would not state the law of the Sabbath exactly as Mr. Brown does ; 
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that it commands only a seventh part of time, without designating any 
day, which day for the Jews was fixed by the miracle of the manna. We 
should state it thus: that the seventh day was appointed by the Almighty 
in Paradise, continued to the Jews in the wilderness, and solemnly re-en- 
acted in the decalogue to be kept by all men as the Sabbath ; and that by 
the same authority, the Sabbath was changed from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, from the Resurrection. Our Confession of Faith states it 
in that way, and this answers all Mr. Taylor’s reiterations about “ the 
seventh day,” whether in English or Anglicized Hebrew. We now answer 
these plausibilities in order. 

I. Dr. Edwards in his “ Permanent Sabbath Documents,” has shown by 
a great variety of facts, that the law of the Sabbath is natural and not 
merely positive. For example, he shows from the testimony of about forty 
physicians, that there is a law of periodicity in physical human and animal 
nature, which requires, besides sleep every night, rest from labor every 
seventh day. He shows that the experiment has been made, over and over 
again, with men and animals, and that they can do more work in a year, 
and do it better, by working six days in a week than by working seven. This 
law then is not purely positive, but just as God has guarded the seventh 
commandment by a physical law, so has he the fourth. Sabbath-breaking 
is, therefore, as unnatural as licentiousness, and the reason for finding it 
as early in the history of the race as marriage—that is, at the very begin- 
ning—and re-enacting both in the great moral code, universally and for 
ever binding, in the decalogue, becomes plain. Add to this also, that it is 
natural for dependent creatures to set apart a portion of their time to wor- 
ship their bountiful Creator. 

IL. The second objection is answered by Eph. vi. 1, 2, 3, “ Children 
obey your parents in the Lord; for this is right. Honor thy father and 
mother, (which is the first commandment with promise,) that it may be 
well with thee, and thou mayst live long on the earth.” From which it 
appears: Ist. That St. Paul did not think the fifth commandment was abro- 
gated or Jewish only. 2d. That the promise is to be taken literally, and is 
now in force, in whatever land the Lord has given his people as their resi- 
dence. 3d. St. Paul considered the first five commandments as in force, 
because he names the fifth as “the first commandment with promise ;” the 
other four preceding, including the fourth, though without promise, he 
ubviously regarded as equally binding. 4th. Impliedly we may conclude, 
that he regarded the whole decalogue as in force. 

III. Inspired authority is equally binding with a specific command. This 
authority appears from Acts xx. 7, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, Rev. i.10. The object of 
these quotations must not be misunderstood. It is not intended that they 
lay down the law of the Sabbath, but that the Sabbath being received as 
obligatory by the law of Paradise and the decalogue, these texts show sim- 
ply a change of the day by sufficient authority. That the Sabbath is 
abrogated needs proof, which has never been forthcoming. We see, for 
example, that the apostle Paul recognises the fourth commandment as 
binding. The mere question of the day is a matter of small consequence 
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in itself, and the Resurrection being of transcendent importance, it becomes 
exceedingly appropriate to blend the great holy day of the week with it. 

IV. Mr. Taylor has taken great pains to show, that the word Sabbath is 
always used in the New Testament of Saturday or the Jewish Sabbath. 
Of course it follows, that the apostle in Col. ii. 16, 17, meant the Jewish 
Sabbath or Saturday, and not the Christian Sabbath or Lord’s-day. That 
this is so, appears evident from what is allowed on all hands, that it was 
common in the early Church to observe Saturday, and that for ages'many 
Christians kept both days. The meaning of the apostle obviously is, that 
keeping the old Sabbath-day was then a matter of no consequence ; let each 
one do as he thought best. This has nothing to do with the matter before 
us, the Christian Sabbath. 

V. Many of the early Christian writers, and the early reformers, do not 
seem to have placed this matter on its right basis. Dr. Coleman, who is 
generally very accurate,* quotes from a variety of fathers in confirmation 
of the point, that the Lord’s-day was observed by Christians of the second 
century, for religious worship. Eusebius testifies to the change as made 
by the authority of the “Word” or Christ, and says He transferred the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s-day. The first reformers seem to have been 
almost unduly anxious to show, that form and ceremony were as nothing, 
that salvation was not of works but by faith, and that God looked 
only at the heart. Hence Luther wished almost or entirely to reject the 
Epistle of James,.because it seemed to him to conflict with the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and hence because of the innumerable festivals and 
saints’ days—will-worship in every form—all the early reformers seem to 
have gone to extremes about the Sabbath. They could not do every thing 
at once. They were deeply concerned for the principle, that Christ had 
made his people free, and in working clear of the rubbish of ages, they were 
not careful enough in distinguishing between the Sabbath and other so- 
called holy-days. Very soon, however, the Church rallied. The West- 
minster Assembly, the Puritans, and almost all the Orthodox Reformed 
Churches seem to have settled upon the true principle of the Sabbath, and 
it has since been unshaken. 

It seems hardly worth while to notice what we consider the revolting 
statement, that our Saviour deliberately violated the Sabbath to show His 
power over it. We call it revolting; for 1st, The old dispensation did not 
terminate until the close of our Saviour’s ministry, as is shown by His keeping 
the passover, and by the fact that the Apostles, while He lay in the tomb 
rested on the Sabbath “according to the commandment.” And 2d, He was 
“made under the law to redeem them that were under the law,” (Gal. iv. 
4,5.) He reproved the Pharisaic perversions of the Sabbath, by showing 
that works of necessity and mercy were proper on that day. His manner of 
keeping the Sabbath is, we need not say, like every thing He did, a perfect 
model, and the principle of it is summed up in that ever glorious declara- 
tion, “The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” which 


* Ancient Christianity Exemplified. 
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may be thus paraphrased: To meet the wants of all mankind, the world 
over, and of every age, physical, intellectual and spiritual, the Universal 
Father made the Sabbath and gave it to the head of the human race, but 
it isa perversion of that blessed institution to refuse to perform upon it 
works of necessity or mercy. The Sabbath was not first made, and man 
conformed to it as to some machine that every one must fit ; but man, a free, 
immortal, intelligent creature, after toil and worldliness needs rest, puri- 
fication and spirituality, and for these purposes God gave his holy day. And 
he, we add, is no friend to the human race, however unconscious of the 
evil he is doing, who would take their Sabbath from them. 

It just occurs to us, that it may be well to set forth clearly the relation 
of the Law, as laid down in the Old Testament, to the gracious system intro- 
duced by our Saviour. Mr. Taylor plunges into a fog in trying to explain 
it, and confuses himself and his readers more and more. There are then 
three kinds of laws in the Old Testament, promulgated by Divine authority. 
1st. Purely political, or as the lawyers call them, municipal laws, given by 
Jehovah as theocrat or political ruler of the Jewish people. These laws 
had the same binding force on the Jews as the laws of our Government 
have on us. They are not always based on abstract principles of morality, 
but sometimes on mixed views of morality and expediency. Such are the law 
of polygamy and the avenger of blood. We may model on all these if they 
suit our circumstances, but as laws they are not at all binding on us. 2d. 
Ceremonial, or typical, or ecclesiastical laws. These relate to the Jewish 
Church, as the others to the Jewish Commonwealth. They are all abrogated, 
except so far as their principles pass, by Divine authority, into the life of 
Christianity. For example, Circumcision and the Passover, two Jewish 
rites, were continued, the latter with a peculiar modification, in the two 
ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; and the whole typical insti- 
tute, for substance, was fulfilled in the work of Redemption, in our Saviour. 
The substance of spiritualized Judaism thus proceeds over to the Christian 
Church, though no special rite or form is obligatory as such. To see how 
far this transfusion takes place, we must consult the New Testament, and 
we will find it, either in direct command or by implication. 3d. Moral 
laws. These are now, in their letter and spirit, as binding as when uttered. 
They were not given merely to the Jews, but are of universal obligation to 
the end of time. Such are the laws of Marriage, and of the Sabbath, in Para- 
dise ; the laws given to Noah, the second founder of the human race, long 
before there were any Jews, requiring for example, the wilful murderer to 
be executed ; the Decalogue ; and, in general, the great principles of right 
and truth which are deducible from the declarations of the Almighty, when 
he neither speaks as the Ruler of the Jews, nor as the Establisher of typical 
institutions. And here applies our Saviour’s declaration touching the per- 
manency of the law in Mat. v. 17-20. Our Saviour’s Atonement justifies 
the believer, and so delivers him from the condemnatory power of law, but 
it is still binding on him as a rule of life. This is made very plain in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians especially, in connection with 
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the Epistle of James. See Rom. iii. 31, “Do we make void the law 
through faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the law.” Law is a formal 
statement of duty, or what is right, guarded by penalty. It is obvious, 
therefore, that no good being wishes it abrogated. It is immutable 
in fact, in its own essence. It can only vary in its application to the 
varying circumstances of those under it. Its whole relation to Atonement 
or the Plan of Salvation was settled before Christ came, and the effect of 
Atonement, instead of relaxing law, is to magnify it and make it more 
illustrious for ever. 


II. Matrimony: or Love Affairs in our Village twenty years ago. 
By Mrs. Caustic. Second edition. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
1853. pp. 316. 


Mrs. Caustic’s object is admirable. There are so many feelings, senti- 
ments and notions mixed up with “ love affairs,” that it is very difficult for 
young people to exercise their common sense upon them. In a series of 
sketches, bound together by some slight thread of place and time, the 
authoress—there can be no doubt about the sex—touches on various shoals 
and quicksands which beset the journey of courtship. We have the male 
flirt, with the death of his victim, poor Mary Lamb; the family of giddy 
girls, whose father and mother allow them to associate with, and be visited 
by, any body “in society,” taking no pains to ascertain who are suitable 
companions for them, with the catastrophe of that; Lucy May, the minis- 
ter’s daughter, and her refusal to marry a man, otherwise excellent and 
suitable, because he was an infidel, and how she ultimately reaped the re- 
ward of her firmness; the mischief of thoughtlessly paying particular 
attention to a friendless girl, or even doing so from a kind and friendly 
motive, when there is danger of misinterpretation ; how the city belle paid 
the male flirt in his own coin; how two admirable people, by want of per- 
fect confidence in each other, haste and sudden pride and anger, and the 
intervention of a mischief-maker, had nearly made each other miserable for 
life, and how a little friendly kindness helped to an understanding ; how 
men take advantage sometimes of long engagements, and what should be 
done thereanent; the horrors of a runaway match, and the misery of a 
marriage in sport, and an engagement entered into hastily without previ- 
ous thought or intention; the folly of a parent taking an unreasonable pre- 
judice against an individual, or a particular profession or occupation; the 
want of common sense evinced in refusing to allow a young girl to associ- 
ate at all with suitable company ; the necessity of ability to support a wife, 
in a lover, and good health as well as good character; the silliness and 
accompanying wickedness of mesmerism, fortune-telling, platonic love, &c.; 
how a young lady may compromise her character by late walks, rides, &c., 
&c., with a gentleman, who after a suitable time, will not come to the 
point ; and how plain common sense and good business qualifications, are 
admirable furniture with which to commence house-keeping. 

This work can hardly help doing good. A hundred girls will read it, 
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where one would read a book of advice, taking up the same points as we 
have scientifically arranged them—and didactically handling them. It is 
well done too; one becomes quite interested in the village of C , and 
the acquaintances he forms there; and closes the book with regret that he 
will never be able to visit these old friends again. 

We do not know whether we ought to criticise the inelegant colloquial- 
isms of a number of the young ladies; perhaps they make the book more 
graphic. As the Boston belle avoids them, they are probably designed by 
the authoress. Only she should not use such words as “ transmogrify,” 
“snorted out,” in her own proper person, even when she is in a good humor; 
nor in a plain narrative of her own, such Yankeeisms as “ evenings” for 
“in the evening,” “smell of” for “smell” a flower, &c., &c. 


III. Rachel Kell. By the author of “My Mother,” “Scenes and 
Characters in College,” &¢. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. 
pp. 312. 


The cultivated ladies of New England have found a voice for the 
thoughts and feelings, long confined to themselves, or expressed only in 
conversation, which, on the whole, we cannot regret. The appetite for 
reading things as they are presented in nature or in common life, as dis- 
tinguished from the abstract or scientific form, must always be powerful 
with the majority, and even the mature like to feel with the common heart 
of humanity. The case is something like that of the atmosphere; it is not 
a question whether the world will have air, but whether it shall be good 
or bad. 

The authoress of Rachel Kell presents us with a story, pure in moral, 
pure in its incidents, gentle and calm in all its scenes, every opinion per- 
haps such as the General Assembly could endorse, with just such instruc- 
tion and advice as young people need, on the subjects of society, manners, 
religion and the formation of solitary and social character. And yet the 
book is very interesting, because it moves on in a life-like manner. Can 
there be any question, that it is better to have our children in communion 
with pure-minded, cultivated and sincerely religious books like these, 
rather than with the dangerous and often corrupting fictitious literature 
that meets them everywhere in our times? 

Such works as Rachel Kell are not unreal. The scenes are precisely 
such as we all pass through. The combinations are new, but the parts of 
which they are made up are entirely natural. There is too, it appears— 
though we do not lay much stress upon that, in the question of the utility 
or injury of works of fiction—a substratum of actual fact, which is interest- 
ing in view of the peculiar character of Rachel Kell. We quote from 
L'envoi: 

About twenty years ago a number of professional gentlemen were 
together in one of the villages of Connecticut. The conversation turned 
on one, who was then becoming prominent as a young man of high promise, 
both for his talents and his moral worth, and whose name has since become 
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extensively known, on both sides of the Atlantic. One of the company, a 
venerable man whose head was white with age, said, “I knew the mother 
of that man when she was a young girl. There was something remarkable 
about her. I often noticed her standing pensive and alone in solitary 
places, particularly at night fall. She had no companions. There wasa 
cause for this connected with her birth.” She was our Rachel Kell. 

The scenes of this book are, perhaps, too quiet for immediate popularity: 
But if it is not entirely overslaughed by the present huge mass of reading, 
we think it can hardly help making its way. There is a purity and force 
in the character of Rachel Kell—something like that of Caroline Helstone 
in Shirley—that would satisfy us, even without the note already quoted, 
that it was drawn from life. Elduthun is admirable; so is Paddleford’s 
thin uncle at Berryfield. The older people are too much alike and too 
wise. We never saw a little village with so many sages in it. The 
society is too refined “ for the size of the place,” or as a facetious friend of 
ours has a habit of saying, “for the sparseness of the population.” We 
cannot have city and little village together in America, at least until the 
country becomes older. Chamois is rather idealized, so is Gazer. New 
England is not yet quite cultivated, and consequently bold enough, to keep 
close to nature in drawing character, as Old England does. The best 
American lady book we have scen, in this respect, is Mrs. Clavers’ “ New 
Home.” 

We are much pleased with occasional hits of nature and keen observa- 
tion. Thus: 

Anne Skiddy, one of the young ladies of the place, was of that descrip- 
tion of persons who see and report things in their own way, and whose 
words are apt to be quoted for something characteristic in the style or spirit 
of them. 

There is an occasional inelegance. “Not many such were within her 
reach, but those she did get hold of,” &c. p. 93. ‘On she went, there- 
fore, along the back-track,” &c. p. 26. Madame de Stael says, that the 
trifling of a German lady is like that of an elephant. Without being so 
severe, we are inclined to think that badinage in description, is not the 
forte of New England ladies. 


IV. Commentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews, with an 
Introductory Essay on Civil Society and Government. By E. C. 
Wines. pp. 640. George P. Putman & Co. New York. 


We have here a book that will disappoint no one who looks for the fruits 
of ripe and thorough scholarship. Dr. Wines has given ten or twelve 
years of the best part of his life to the careful investigation of this subject. 
The treatise, we are told, “is an attempt to analyze and develop systemati- 
cally, the civil polity of the Hebrew Lawgiver.” The substance of the 
book was originally delivered in the form of lectures in various theological 
seminaries and other places. We remember with what singular interest 
we listened to them, some years since. 
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The reader will see, therefore, that this work, though learned, is not 
designed exclusively for theologians and students; it is a book to be read 
as well as studied; and there is not a layman in the Church, or a citizen 
in the republic, to whom it might not be interesting and profitable. 

The work indeed is especially pertinent to the legislator, the civilian, and 
political economist, for as it has been well remarked, “ Statesmen and legisla- 
tors, equally with theologians, moralists and lawyers, will find the study of 
the Mosaic legislation a rich source of knowledge and wisdom. This code 
contains, undeniably, the germ of almost everything precious in modern 
civilization. It is a common fountain, from which the most enlightened 
nations of subsequent ages have drawn their best principles of political, 
civil and criminal law. It abounds in shining specimens of philosophical], 
statesmanship and legislative policy. In short, it isa system of legisla- 
tion which embodies and applies with an admirable skill and efficiency, 
most of the great principles of just, wise, and equal government.” 

Our wants in this direction should be, at least in a measure, supplied by 
American scholars. Granting the large liberty to draw from the exhaust- 
less storehouses of French and German learning, our text books should, to 
a greater extent, be supplied by those who, having been educated under 
the influence of American institutions, understand the genius and necessi- 
ties of our people. We look with hope to the time when the export of a 
critical literature, the product of accomplished scholarship, shall commence. 
As an earnest of that happy future, we welcome such a work as the “ Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of the Ancient Hebrews.” 

This volume appears opportunely. We have fallen upon times, where 
infidelity puts on its most deceptive guises. The gross and unblushing 
impiety of a former age, that could write its abuse of revelation without 
even a copy of the sacred volume, has given place to a more refined and 
cultivated scepticism, making many pretensions to scholarship and critical 
learning. And it is noticeable that all the more extensive and popular 
forms of infidelity seem to tend naturally to the undermining of inspiration. 
Scarce any thing would tend to produce a deeper respect for the Scriptures 
than a thorough understanding of the principles of the Hebrew common- 
wealth. 

In the “Introductory Essay on Civil Society and Government,” timely, 
when so much is said of the principles of legislation, and so many attempts 
are being made to modify constitutions, the author proceeds to “analyze 
and develop” the Mosaic Code, regarding it as containing the seminal 
principles of all true legislation and government, and suggesting the ele- 
ments of all necessary human laws and civil organizations. 

Some of the chapters in which we have been particularly interested, are 
those on the “Credibility of the Pentateuch,” the “Divine Legation of 
Moses,” the “Constitutions of Gentile Antiquity, with special reference 
to the question how far civil liberty was secured by them.” 

Weare glad to learn from the preface, that “ should the present volume meet 
with favor, another, if life and health are spared, will in due time follow. 
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The second volume will contain a detailed elucidation of the jurisprudence 
of Moses. His whole system of laws will be reduced to a classification, 
formed on the basis of Blackstone’s division of the laws of England. Each 
individual enactment will be examined, with reference both to its intrinsic 
character, and the reasons on which it was based; whether those reasons 
relate to the general wants of humanity, or to the adaptation of the code to 
times and circumstances. A prominent design of this work will be to in- 
stitute comparisons between the jurisprudence of Moses, and that of other 
enlightened nations, both ancient and modern. 

We shall look with interest for the appearance of a volume, of whose 
ability we have no doubt, and without endorsing every expression or 
theory in the present work, we very cordially commend it to our readers. 


V. The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. A Series of 
Lectures. By W. M. Thackeray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1853. pp. 297. 


One cannot choose but like these lectures. The earlier writings of Mr. 
Thackeray seemed cynical, but we see in the heart that comes through in 
the later works, that the satirical power put forth so terribly in Vanity 
Fair and Pendennis, was used for honest ends; the chastising of meanness, 
heartlessness and “snobbishness” among the prosperous and successful. 
This satire has done good; it will do more. 

The lecture on Swift, on the whole, is the most powerful; it is, like its 
subject, fearful. The dissecting of Swift and Sterne, the sense of their de- 
gradation in lowering, so far as man can, the ministry of the gospel, is 
enough to show that the moral feeling of Thackeray is sound. This sym- 
pathy with the honor of the ministry contrasts most favorably with the 
perversity of Dickens, on this subject. We are not quite sure that this 
has not interfered with an impartial estimate of Sterne’s genius, which 
was certainly something wonderful, and in a field where not more than 
half a dozen men, perhaps, have succeeded. That is, if Sterne had 
possessed a thoroughly sound heart, he would have been honored with 
Mackenzie, Goldsmith, Irving, the Author of Picciola. In graphic power, 
he is almost unequalled. But for the sake of morality and religion, we are 
glad of Thackeray’s unsparing condemnation. Addison and Pope are 
rated very high; Steele is obviously a favorite. 

We are sorry to say, that we do not think the moral feeling in these lec- 
tures, in every thing, as pure as in the case we have mentioned. Some vices, 
intemperance, &c., are treated too leniently, particularly if those possessed 
by them were “good fellows;” and some of the works, which are rather 
eulogized, had better be left to slumber. Their genius does not redeem 
their profligacy. 

The highest flowering of our American civilization is thus gracefully 
touched, in the lecture on “Charity and Humour.” “Twill tell you when 
I have been put in mind of the courteous gallantry of the noble knight: 
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here in your own omnibus-carriages and railway cars, where I have seen 
a woman step in, handsome or not, well-dressed or not, and a workman in 
hob-nail shoes, or a dandy in the height of the fashion, rise up and give her 
his place. I think Mr. Spectator, with his short face, if he had seen such 
a deed of courtesy, would have smiled a sweet smile to the doer of that 
gentleman-like action, and have made him a low bow from under his great 
periwig, and have gone home and written a pretty paper about him. I am 
sure Dick Steele would have hailed him, were he dandy or mechanic, 
&c.” 

On the whole, while Thackeray is not exactly what we think he ought 
to be, we are clear that his “ mission” is a noble one; to help manfully to 
drive out “ shams,” and bring literature and society to truth and nature. 


VI. The Theological Medium and Quarterly Review. New Series. 
Milton Bird, Editor. Vol. I., No.1. May, 1853. “Truth not 
unfrequently forms the middle point between two extremes.” 


Pascal. Uouisville, Ky. pp. 144. 


This is the new Quarterly of our Cumberland Presbyterian brethren, and 
is highly creditable to them. There are ten Articles, besides the literary 
notices. Article I. Life and Works of Dr. Lardner. By Dr. Beard, Presi- 
dent of Cumberland College. II, Dramatic Character of the Book of Job. 
lll. The Indentity of the Church, as seen in the Divine Appointment and 
Perpetuation of the Gospel Ministry. By Rev. J. Anderson. IV. Mathe- 
matical Infinity. By Professor Freeman, late of Cumberland College, Ky. 
V. The Study of the Hebrew Scriptures. By Dr. Beard. VI. Final Perse- 
verance of the Saints. By Rev. Reuben Burrow. VII. Geology and the 
Bible. VIII. The Doctrine of Justification. IX. Book and Tract Interest. 
By the Senior Editor. X. Medium and Quarterly. 

The present theological position of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
is not, we apprehend, maintainable. They profess to occupy a medium 
status between Calvinists and Arminians. The name of the Quarterly, we 
presume, indicates this, and still more their motto—though the great Pascal 
never would have conceived of such an use of it—beside that it is put forth 
not only as an occasional thought, but even as almost “the mission” of the 
Church. Thus Mr. Burrow, in his Article, says expressly that their doc- 
trine is “the medium between Calvinism and Arminianism.” When he 
comes to define, it is thus: “We hold with Arminians the extent of the 
Atonement and man’s free agency; and with Calvinists the doctrine of im- 
puted righteousness, and the final salvation of all true believers.” The 
objection to the doctrine of decrees is, that it implies that “ election is uncon- 
ditional,” that ‘faith is not a condition of justification.” We had occasion, 
recently, to examine the Confession of Faith of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church. It is conceived on the same theory of a middle point. Our 
readers will generally agree with us when we say that such a theory will 
eventually, by stress of logical necessity, be given up. With fitting time 
and space it would not be hard to show that, for substance of doctrine, a 
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Protestant theologian must be a Calvinist or an Arminian, and that no 
half-way position is logically possible. It does not follow from this that 
every item of the philosophy of Augustine, or Calvin, or Edwards, or Dr. 
Alexander is essential to the system called, by way of convenience, Calvin- 
ism; but that the great bones of that system called the “ Doctrines of 
Grace,” and received into the creeds of all the “ Reformed Churches,” with 
all the main inferences and influences must become the mind and life of 
an evangelical church, or else that it must pass over into Arminianism and 
become substantially in the essence of its spirit, what the Methodist Church 
is, in this country. We take that to be the great exemplar of what Ar- 
minianism can do, and the world will see in the next hundred years, probably, 
what are its ultimate power and outcrop. The American Presbyterian 
Church is Calvinistic, and means to be so. It will penetrate that system 
with all lights of philosophy, it will gauge it by every page of God’s Word; 
the result will only be, that Calvinism will bear every test and will come 
out from the trial purer, brighter, better, more exactly true. It is a matter 
of very deep interest to the American Christian, and indeed to the philoso- 
pher every where, what will be the ultimate issue of Cumberland Presby- 
terianism. It is no feeble power—near a thousand ministers; near one 
hundred thousand church members. They went out from us by an unhappy 
schism; one that might have been prevented by a little judicious management 
at the time; one that God, no doubt, means to overrule for his own glory. 
They hold some Calvinistic principles; especially the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints is wrought into their entire consciousness as a de- 
nomination. They are thoroughly Presbyterian in Church Government. 
They are now taking fast hold of education, and are feeling deeply the ne- 
cessity of learning in the ministry. It is our earnest hope that they may, 
by habit, government, sympathy, thought, be so anchored to the Church of 
their fathers, that when the time comes, as come it must, when they reach 
clear doctrinal development, it may prove to be Calvinistic. We are 
fully persuaded that their true status is there, and we look with much 
interest to the direction which their leading minds may now give to the 
thought and feeling of the multitudes under their care. Meanwhile we 
cordially wish our brethren “ God speed.” 


VII. The Conflict of Ages; or, the great Debate on the moral Re- 
lations of God and Man. By Edward Beecher, D.D. Boston. 
1853. pp. 552. 


We may take an opportunity of speaking of this work at some length in 
a future number. Meanwhile we give our readers a general idea of it. 
Able it unquestionably is; the strong bias of a theory held with great per- 
tinacity for years, so as to become almost a ruling passion, does not prevent 
the author from stating, with much clearness, the theories which have pre- 
vailed from the time of Augustine on the subject of Original Sin. The 
book, however, is very prolix, and instead of grappling at once with the 
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argument, an immense mass of apologetic and other incidental matter is 
interposed. 

The “Conflict of Ages,” is the effort to reconcile the fact of depravity in 
all human beings so soon as they are capable of moral action, with the 
principles of honor and right in the Divine Government. Dr. Beecher 
takes the ground that this cannot be done except on the hypothesis of the 
pre-existence of souls; that is, that every one of us sinned in some former 
state of existence, When pressed by the objection that this only removes the 
difficulty one step backward, he replies that this is incorrect, because, by 
his theory, each one sinned when in the maturity of his powers, but that 
the ordinary theory labors with the difficulty of depravity in the first moral 
action of the infant mind. He thinks the stress of this difficulty is the 
grand obstacle in the way of the progress of religion; that is, that there is 
a mal-adjustment of the powers or moving forces of Christianity, without 
his theory. Amongst other opinions which his hypothesis involves, as he 
boldly admits, are the extraordinary idea that the Divine Being was a suf- 
ferer (long before the Incarnation) from the sins of men; that the sequence 
in Rom. v. 12-19 is “merely typical and not causative ;” that is, so far 
from being made sinners by Adam’s first sin, we had all sinned before that, 
and the whole transaction in Paradise was only a type; that there is 
nothing like representation or hardship in our relationship to Adam; the 
death spoken of in Rom. v. 12-19, is only natural death, &c. 

When we ask for the proof of all these astounding notions, we have 
nothing but ontology, theories of the universe and metaphysics generally; 
there are attempts to ward off declarations of Scripture, but of direct proof, 
none. The arguments are all of such a nature as this: that the orthodox 
views are in conflict with the character of God ; that the pre-existence theo- 
ry works into a sublime system of the universe; that it is not inconsistent 
with things supposed to be inconsistent with it; that religion has faltered 
for want of it; that no other theory is free from difficulty to our minds, &c. 

The objections to this theory are manifold, as 1. There is no proof of it; 
it isa mere notion. 2. It conflicts with divers passages of Scripture; take 
for example, Rom. ix. 11, where the obvious sense is, however it may be 
darkened, that Jacob and Esau never did any good or evil before they were 
born; or the blind man in the Gospel where the Jews ask the question, 
“ Did this man sin,” &c., and our Saviour seems at least to say that he did 
not sin before he was born. Or the statements that Adam was made in 
God’s image, but begat a son in his own likeness; the solemn confessions 
of David in the LI. Psalm, “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me ;” the solemn declaration of Gen, ii. 7, “ And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his: 
nostrils the breath of life; and man BECAME a living soul.” Gen. v. 2. 
“And called their name Adam in the day when they were created.” 3. 
The countenance given to it in the Church, in almost any age, is almost 
nothing. Obvious as is this method of cutting the Gordian knot, divines 
have ever shrunk from it. 4. It ignores the whole idea of headship, which 
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lies so palpably in Scripture and human affairs. We are not speaking now 
so much of theories of Imputation, as of facts. The history of the world 
is germinally in the sentences Noah pronounced upon his sons. The 
Japhetians, for example, are conquerors by race; the Arabs are wild by 
race, and not merely as individuals, &c. 5. To mention no more. The 
remedy is worse than the disease, or, it is much easier to believe humbly 
that the infinitely wise and holy God can in some way, unknown to us, re- 
concile original sin with his truth and honor, than to believe without 
evidence, in the pre-existence of souls. 


VIII. The Way of Peace. By Henry A. Rowland, Author of “The 
Path of Life,’ &. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 279. 
Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard. 


We have very cordially commended the former works of Dr. Rowland. 
The object of the present volume, the style at which the Author aims, as 
well as his feeling in writing, are thus set forth in his perspicuous lan- 
guage: “*‘The Path of Life’ is designed to direct the wandering and lost 
to Christ ; ‘The Way of Peace,’ to enable one who thinks that he has found 
acceptance with the Saviour, to satisfy himself on this point by means of 
suitable evidence; and also to show how he may preserve his religious 
affections in their purity and strength, and to continue ever to live in peace 
with God, and in the enjoyment of his love.” He speaks of what he 
considers a fault in many books. ‘“Tllustrations, rather than the thing 
illustrated, are invested with such prominence as to command the chief 
attention. It seems to be forgotten that truth, if set forth in its sim- 
plicity and beauty, will shine through its own native lustre: and that if 
properly set, it will sparkle like a diamond. * * Truth, divested of its 
obscurities, should be as lucid asa sunbeam. It should make its own im- 
pression. It needs no illumination, but will shine of itself. * * Iwrote, 
because this seemed to be a neglected field. It was not out of ambition to 
become an author, but to do good. There were thoughts within which 
could not be repressed, but clamored for egress at the door till they pressed 
it open, and rushed forth into the world.” 

With the most of this, every one must be pleased. But the matter of 
style, Dr. R. has pressed too far. He has been vexed, as every one must 
be, by the straining after “ dignity” in these days, supposed to be attained by 


ampullas, et sesquipedalia verba. 


He has seen that a simple, clear style, like a transparent vase, best 
shows its contents, which should be truth. But although this is fact, and 
most bold and valuable fact, yet it must not lead us to disparage illustra- 
tion. It will always remain true, that the masses, and to a great extent, 
all men, love the concrete better than the abstract. The Bible is, in great 
measure, constructed on this plan. It is full of poetry, parable, narrative, 
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allegory, type, illustration. Our Saviour, as we have had occasion before 
to remark, spoke in precisely the two ways in question, one a transparently 
clear and piercing sentence, garnering into a few words a life-time of ex- 
perience, nay, far more than human experience; the other, narrative, para- 
ble, action, illustration. 

The reader would mistake greatly if he supposed, from the remarks we 
have made, that Dr. Rowland’s style is dry. Very far from it. Few reli- 
gious books can be read with so much ease. They are almost conversa- 
tional in their tone. The views are excellent; modified by the spirit of 
the time, and looking to the increasing civilization of the country. But 
they are based on the Scriptures always. Their spirit lies in one sentence 
of the closing paragraph of the chapter on Reading and Amusements, 
“The Christian should aim to act naturally, as one of God’s children, re- 
joicing supremely in him.” 


IX. A Commentary on the Song of Solomon, by the Rev. George 
Burrowes, Professor in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Philadel- 
phia: William S. Martien. 1853. pp. 527. 


A large book, you will think; on four pages of Scripture, five hundred 
and twenty-seven pages of commentary. There is a short Preface, near 
eighty pages of Introduction, a Summary, a new Translation, thirty-five 
pages of Analysis, and three hundred and eighty-seven pages of Commen- 
tary proper. 

The book is a good deal too large, undoubtedly. There is too much 
apparatus. The style, especially in the Introduction, is too prolix. There 
is great want of condensation every where. Let Dr. Burrowes reduce the 
book exactly one half, by erasing rigidly every thought that he had re- 
peated, and bringing every expression to its lowest terms, and the book 
will be four times as valuable. 

This abatement made, we find much with which we are pleased. We 
cannot doubt that, in the main, Dr. Burrowes’ theory of the Song is correct. 
We like the fearlessness of his criticism. A poetic heart has enabled 
him often, we think, to catch the true spirit of the exquisite origi- 
nal. There may be possibly too lavish a quotation of poetry, at least for 
many readers, as to their view it will give the book too secular an aspect, 
but the Song is poetry, and as such, poetry, especially the oriental, is its 
true expositor. In fine, we do not know any book in English that gives 
so correct a view of this precious part of Scripture, and there can be no 
doubt that by judicious and somewhat unsparing pruning it may make its 
way and do good. Mr. Martien has brought it out elegantly. 


X. Essays in Literature and Ethics. By Charles White, D. D., 
President of Wabash College. Boston: S. K. Whipple, & Co. 
1853. pp. 471. ; 
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We do not think that any one can know Dr. White, without a bias in 
favor of this book. The daguerreotype is excellent, but it cannot speak 
the manly and kind words of the original. We shall never forget the 
tones and look of Dr. White, when we were inquiring into the origin of 
Wabash College, and he gave it to us somewhat thus: Three young minis- 
ters had felt that there must be a College for central and northern Indiana, 
a wide and beautiful prairie region, soon to be filled with a vast population. 
But they had no means, no books, no building, no endowment, no land, and 
not much sympathy for the enterprise. But they were determined ; and at last 
they succeeded in inducing a Christian man to give them a beautiful piece 
of woodland, amply large for the purpose. They met at Crawfordsville. 
It was in mid-winter. They went together out to the place, and there 
those three young ministers kneeled down in the snow, and dedicated that 
ground to Jehovah, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for ever; and here the 
Doctor turned away his face. We could not choose but feel our eyes 
moisten from sympathy, and we cannot tell the story now, even in this im- 
perfect way, and see our way entirely clear to the paper where we are 
writing ; but we have felt ever since that there was no fear of Wabash 
College. Ifthe reader asks why we have told this story here, we can only 
say that it came upon us with great force just now, and as they say in the 
West, we “felt like” telling it. 

Dr. White is a fine writer. He prepares his addresses carefully, and 
they are cordially welcomed. His views seem to be always right; his 
mind has the happy mixture, the golden mean, of the progressive and con- 
servative, the theoretic and the practical. The style is polished, but not 
so much elaborated as to lose its sprightliness; there is even a sub-acute 
humor. The essays were mainly baccalaureates. The young men of the 
West could not be in better hands. 


XI. Conversations on the Bible, between a Mother and her Children. 
By Mrs. Sarah Hall. Fifth Edition, improved. Philadelphia : 
Harrison Hall. pp. 360. 


This is not a new book, but having received a copy of it with the infor- 
mation that it is stereotyped, and still “in print;” we take great pleasure 
in speaking of it as its merits deserve. 

Mrs. Hall was a very superior woman. Our readers may not, all of 
them, be aware that she was the daughter of Dr. Ewing, formerly pastor 
of the First Church. A Memoir of her, with selections from her writings, was 
published soon after her death. She was the mother of John E. Hall, Esq., 
Editor of the Port Folio, and of Judge Hall of Cincinnati, author of a num- 
ber of works, our readers will remember, relating to the West. 

Mrs. Hall was a very spirited, graceful and sensible writer. Reading 
was so much a passion with her, that she spent hours over her books almost 
every night, after her family had retired. In this way, without ever losing 
the sprightliness of her earlier years, she had hived a great variety of infor- 
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mation, and her good sense kept every thing in its right place. The “ Con- 
versations on the Bible” grew literally out of her habit of instructing her 
daughters. It is really an admirable book. We know nothing like it for 
reading aloud to a family circle on Saturday or Sabbath evenings, or for 
biblical instruction in girls’ schools. It goes quite through the Old Testa- 
ment history, arranging it in a regular, pleasing, conversational narrative. 
The information is well digested, and all difficulties are solved with admi- 
rable good sense. 

The work is entirely free from sectarianism. Any Protestant may use 
it. The successive editions have been recommended by Drs. Wilson, 
Janeway, Brodhead, Miller, Wylie, Bedell, Skinner, Sargeant, Bishop 
White, Mr. Barnes and others. It may be obtained from Mr. Harrison 
Hall, 22 Sansom Street, or through any of the booksellers. 


XII. The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, in the United 
States of America: Containing the Confession of Faith, the Cate- 
chisms, the Form of Government, the Book of Discipline, the 
Directory for the Worship of God, and General Rules for Judica- 
tories, as ratified by the General Assembly of 1821, and amended 
by the General Assemblies of 1826 and 1833. Published by 
Authority of the General Assembly. Philadelphia: Tract Publica- 
tion Committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church. pp. 473. 


It is with great pleasure that we announce that the Assembly has at 
length, through its own Committee, published our Constitution. It is very 
handsomely executed, well bound, and for sale at the low price of thirty- 
seven and a half cents. It is marked on the cover, “ Assembly’s Edition.” 
The contents, index, &c., are very full and excellent. In issuing it, the 
stated and permanent clerks have instituted a careful comparison of the 
several previous editions, published by authority of particular General 
Assemblies. They have also compared these editions with several of the 
most approved issues of the standards of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, of which the following are the most important : 

©], An edition of the Confession and Catechisms printed at London, 
for the Company of Stationers, A. D. 1658, and now in the Library of 
the Theological Seminary, at Andover, Mass. 

“2, A Latin version, by G. Dillingham, printed at Cambridge in 1656, 
and now in the Library of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

“3. Dunlop’s Collection of Confessions of Faith, &c., printed at Edin- 
burgh, A. D. 1719, by James Watson.” This edition has long been re- 
garded as a standard by the Church of Scotland. It was prepared with 
the greatest care, by comparison with an edition of the Confession of 
Faith, published at London, by order of the Commons, December 7, 1646 ; 
another, also published at London by a similar order, April 29, 1647; 
another, published at Edinburgh, by order of the General Assembly, 
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August 9, 1647; an edition of the Catechisms, published at Edinburgh, De- 
cember 23, 1647; another published at London, by order of the Commons, 
April 14, 1648, and several others. These, it. will be seen, are the ori- 
ginal editions. 

“4, Lumisden and Robertson’s Collection of Confessions of Faith, &c., 
published at Edinburgh in 1739, in which the text of the Westminster 
standards is made to conform also to the original editions, 

“5. An edition of the Confession and Catechisms, published at Edin- 
burgh, A. D. 1781, and in use, most probably, by the framers of our Con- 
stitution, A. D. 1785—1788. 

“The copy from which the present edition has been printed has been 
cqmpared, word by word, with each of the preceding, and it is thought, 
may be relied upon as the most accurate edition of the Constitution ever 
published,” 

To this lucid statement of the clerks of the Assembly, we add that “the 
book,” as now ratified, and in force, is precisely the same as it was before 
the division of the Presbyterian Church. All that the clerks have done 
is to secure an accurate edition. 'The two branches of our Church, there- 
fore, have precisely the same Constitution. We hope that all our church 
courts will take order that this admirable edition be widely diffused. 
Orders are to be addressed to Rev. John M‘Knight, Secretary of the Doc- 
trinal Tract Committee. 


XIII. The Church Psalmist ; or, Psalms and Hymns for the public, 
social and private Use of evangelical Christians. New York: 
Mark H. Newman & Co. 


Social Psalmist; or, Hymns selected for the private Use and social 
Meetings of evangelical Christians. Same Publishers. 


Parish Psalmody. A collection of Psalms and Hymns for public 
Worship: containing Dr. Watts’ Versification of the Psalms of 
David entire ; a large portion of Dr. Watts’ Hymns, and Psalms 
and Hymns by other authors, selected and original. Philadelphia: 
Henry Perkins. 


Parish Hymns. A collection of Hymns for public, social and private 
Worship, selected and original. Philadelphia : Same Publisher. 


The first of these works, as is known, is the Psalm and Hymn book re- 
commended by the General Assembly in 1843; the Parish Psalmody has 
been recommended by the Synods of Pennsylvania and West Pennsyl- 
vania, and a number of Presbyteries. Both are in extensive use in our 
Church, and each has its peculiar merits. The Social Psalmist and Parish 
Hymns respectively, are intended for social meetings of Christians. 

It would seem very desirable to secure entire uniformity in this matter, 
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and we would suggest to the Doctrinal Tract Committee whether, as they 
have now published the Confession of Faith, they could not confer a further 
favor upon the Church by purchasing, upon reasonable terms, these books, 
and making a compilation from them and others, that should be in uni- 
versal use in our churches. We should hope that all would co-operate in 
so interesting a design. 


XIV. Writings of Professor B. B. Edwards, with a Memoir by 
Edwards A. Park. In two volumes. Boston: John P. Jewett & 
Co. 1853. pp. 491, 500. 


We have already, at some length, given our opinion of Professor Edwards. 
We are much gratified at receiving a copy of his Works. Professor 
Park has expanded his Sermon into a Memoir of three hundred and seventy 
pages. The same general order is pursued, with large extracts introduced 
from fellow-students and friends of Professor E., and from his letters, 
journals and other writings. Seven sermons preached in the chapel of 
the Andover Seminary complete the first volume. 

We are glad especially to meet with some sermons of Dr. Edwards, for 
we, at a distance, knew him better in almost every capacity than as a 
preacher. They are very delightful. We will give the reader an analysis 
of one. 

Almost every minister has preached from the text, Eph. iii. 12: “ With- 
out God in the world.” The Introduction refers to the Ephesians. They 
had not been without gods; they had not been deficient in practical reli- 
gion, such as it was; they were not indifferent to the future, but were re- 
markable for divination; they were not so without God as to be free from 
obligation; they were guilty, as well as ignorant. But, positively, their 
gods were no gods; there was no practical acknowledgment of the true 
God ; they had no love for Him. The preacher then advances to the idea, 
that the statement of the text is unhappily true of men in Christendom, 
and in perhaps every congregation. The differences between them and 
heathen are touched upon, and the main theme is thus introduced: How 
the nominal Christians in the audience are without God. 1. They have no 
adequate supporter, especially in great exigencies ; they may become deeply 
melancholy ; may become mad ; they must die. II. They have no acknow- 
ledged Sovereign; no right reverence; no great and blessed controller of 
their minds; no reliance amidst the awful mysteries around them. III. 
They have no consoler. There are sorrows which time, earthly com- 
forters, occupation in business, literature, cannot assuage. This is especi- 
ally the case in the death of some friends. Under this head occurs one of 
those single sentences in which the heart of Professor Edwards sometimes 
came through with an almost terrible force. “He has sometimes an in- 
satiable longing to dig into the chambers of the grave, and gaze again upon 
that which once filled him with joy.” IV. They have no adequate friend. 
A man has but few real friends, yet there is friendship, and it is most 
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valuable ; but after all, to have no trust in dire extremity but selfish human 
nature! He is a faithful God. V. They have no rest for their spirit. 
The unregenerate never have but “a brief glance of the soul towards its 
long-lost original.” The angel, the Christian so far as sanctified, rest in 
God. The Application is a pressure of the greater guilt of the sinner in 
Christendom. The Ephesians, before Christ came, could know God but 
dimly; the rejecter of God here may know him through “the brightness 
of His glory, and the express image of His person.” 

The second volume contains sixteen reviews, essays and lectures. The 
subjects are: Romanism in Italy, delivered in several places, and indicating 
the purity of the author’s taste and the delicacy of his perceptions. Some 
of the causes of the prevalence of Popery, not so well understood in this 
country, are brought out very forcibly. Three Essays on Grecian, Roman 
and Medieval Slavery; Clerical Studies; Female Education; a Review of 
the Poetry of Wordsworth; the Inaugural Address on the Study of the 
Hebrew language; an Essay on Early English Versions of the Bible; An 
elaborate Introduction to the Pentateuch; Imprecations in the Scriptures 5 
Hebrew Poetry; Thorough Theological Education; Christians should 
study the profounder Mysteries of their Faith; Collateral Signs of Human 
Depravity ; Influence of eminent Piety on the Intellectual Powers. 

The fine taste of Dr. Edwards qualified him particularly to discuss one 
subject that is very baldly managed in this country—sacred music. He 
could be satisfied with nothing but real congregational singing, and this 
opinion was much strengthened by his visit to the continent of Europe. 
We venture the assertion, that every man of enlarged cultivation, good 
taste, poetic feeling and true devotion will agree with him. Let there be 
as much cultivation of sacred music as possible, in any way that is thought 
desirable ; as fine an organ, if they please, as the congregation can pay for ; 
but if the result is, that a few individuals sing the praises of God, the result 
is wrong. We may endure it; but it will never be right. 


Kings of the earth, and all people ; 
Princes, and all judges of the earth: 
Both young men and maidens; 

Old men and children: 

Let them praise the name of the Lord. 


We Americans need just such men as Professor Edwards; moderate, 
tasteful, of elegant mind, fervent piety, fine scholarship, ever-active phi- 
lanthropy, practical, full of good sense and American feeling. Ten such 
men would infuse noble and gentle elements into this western world, that 
by God’s help, would do us good for generations. 


XV. A Vision of Faery Land and other Poems. By William Gibson. 
Boston and Cambridge : James Munroe & Co. 1853. pp. 214. 


Mr. Gibson is a passed midshipman in the Navy. His imagination de- 
veloped itself in very early youth. He pleads thus beautifully the best ex- 
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cuse for the immaturity of some of his productions. “If his fancy be too 
subtle and unreal, and its type be the intangible Egeria of the dreaming 
Roman, rather than a masculine Apollo, if he has endeavored more to catch 
faintly the phantasmal beauty, which beguiled the lonely hours of many a 
midnight watch, than to draw in strong outlines the substances of his day- 
light moments—let the plea of youth suffice for his excuse.” Almost all 
true poetic genius is at firstdreamy. The visions which crowd on the boy 
are vague. Cole has well represented them in his exquisite picture— 
“Youth.” Immeasurable longings and aspirations bathe him with an 
Indian summer in his Spring. Hisadmiration too is generous; he worships 
the great masters, and this makes him imitative. When he has observed 
more, and understood that all which is of real value comes from one’s own 
heart, yet before the golden visions vanish, let him grasp his conceptions 
with a firm hand. If he wait too long, they “fade into the light of com- 
mon day.” 

Of Mr. Gibson’s poems we can say truly, irrespective of the personal 
interest, we, in common with his other friends, feel in him, that they are of 
remarkable promise. It is scarcely yet performance. Indeed there is 
hardly purpose enough. In this age, beyond all ages, the poet must have 
an object. Many a lesson may be learned from the Greek Lexicon. Till 
after Pindar, (flor. cir. 490,) the bard was called aodes; he sung then 
what he pleased, “the river winding at its own sweet will ;” but with the 
very dawn of history, in Herodotus himself, he became zowyrrs, a maker. 
No easy or light work, creation; nor will it do to attempt it aimlessly. 
Let Mr. Gibson observe how Longfellow, in the Village Blacksmith, Psalm 
of Life, &c., elaborates a moral. The poet is one who teaches deeper 
truth than other men, in finer and nobler language; hence the early Greeks 
considered him inspired. 

Mr. Gibson shows much constructive power and capability of rhythm; 
there is almost every variety of measure. In this he begins rightly. The 
age will not bear verses artistically bad, for every week, lines are published 
which are moderately good. The orator and poet in our times must be 
extraordinary, if he expects more than passing notice. 

We make an extract, which will show our readers, Mr. Gibson’s capa- 
bilities; and with our best wishes, that in every sense, he may take the 
right path, we commend him to his own manly resolutions, as under God, 
the best counsellors. 


THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 


“ Land, ho!” how welcome was the voice, 
Which bade, as forth its tidings went, 
The deeps of sea and air rejoice 
For a new element ! 


And lightly did our spirits leap! 

For beautiful the rise of Earth 
Up from the bosom of the deep, 
As at Creation’s birth ! 
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’T'was land—but no accustomed coast 
That woke such feelings of delight ; 
For now, the wide Atlantic crossed, 
The Old World met the sight. 


The lofty ship went booming on, 
With full sails swelling gloriously ; 
And, long before the day was gone, 
Spain rose up near and high. 


Spain—land of chivalry and romance— 
Whose maidens erst, with dark-bright eyes, 
Looked down upon the splintered lance, 
And gave the victor’s prize. 


Proud Spain—which sent the Armada forth, 
Magnificent but evil-starred, y 
Against an island of the north, 
For whom the tempest warred. 


Tho’ once the mistress of the world, 
Her far-off provinces Perus, 
Before that island’s flag unfurled 
Doomed pomp and power to lose. 


Where Andalusia’s green hills slope, 
The eye could just behold afar 
The column—with the telescope— 
Which stands on Trafalgar. 


There last the Spanish ensign flew 
In war, while nations thronged the sea, \) 
Which Nelson’s prowess overthrew P 
In his death-victory ! 


As fast we swept thro’ Calpe’s strait— 
A continent on either hand— 
We saw, like guardians of the gate, 
The mountain-monsters stand. 


While greenly swelled the Spanish shore,-— 
Sun-burnt and steep, upon the right, 
Appeared the mountains of the Moor, 
Bare with primeval blight. 


And, far in the interior, 
Old Atlas propped the leaning sky, 
Wearing upon his shoulders hoar 
A snowy drapery. 


XVI. The Homes of the New World ; Impressions of America. By 
Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. In two volumes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 


Grambo & Co. pp. 651, 654. 


These volumes are composed of thirty-eight letters, written principally 
to the sister of the authoress. They are very kind and liberal. Miss Bremer f 
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was well known by her graphic and home-like works of fiction, and imme- 
diately on her arrival was welcomed by a multitude of individuals, some 
from curiosity, but many, we hope, in real kindliness. In this way she 
was enabled to see more of our home—or to use a favorite expression of 
her own—inner life, than travellers generally can. From New York she 
went to New England, and thence by way of Philadelphia to the South. 
Spending some time there, principally in South Carolina and Georgia, 
very pleasantly, she proceeded to the Utopia of her imagination—* The 
Great West”—by way of Niagara Falls. She penetrated as far as Min- 
nesota, giving, among other fine descriptions, an account of “a day among 
the Swedes at Pine Lake.” From thence via St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
Louisiana and Cuba—with a delour into Mexico—to Charleston, S. C., to 
which city she seems to have taken a particular fancy. 

Her main troubles appear to have arisen from the crowds who came to 
see her, and the number of times she was asked, “ How do you like the 
United States?’ She was especially pleased with the common school 
system, the American energy, and of course, with the courtesy to- 
wards women. Avoiding, with feminine tact, the wretched mistake 
of Mr. Dickens—who supposed that he was showing his discrimination 
by abuse of the men and women, who from admiration of his genius, were 
affording him a triumph, perhaps never before accorded by one nation to 
an author belonging to another—she took simply and kindly the attentions 
paid her, receiving an impression of America more favorable in some re- 
spects than it deserves, not indeed, we trust, as to its future but as to its 
present. 

There are many valuable hints that with fitting room we should like to 
quote. Thus on a much mooted subject: 


I spoke freely to her of what I considered the great want in the female 
education in this country—and of all countries. Women acquire many 
kinds of knowledge, but there is no systematizing of it. A deal of Latin, a 
deal of mathematics, much knowledge of the physical sciences, &c.; but 
there is no philosophical centralization of this, no application of the life in 
this to life itself, and no opportunity afforded, after leaving school, of apply- 
ing all this scientific knowledge to a living purpose. Hence it falls away 
out of the soul, like flowers that have no root; or, if they do remember what 
they have learned, it is but merely remembered work, and does not enter 
as sap and vegetative power into the life itself. That which is wanting in 
school-learning, in the great as in the small, is a little Platonic philosophy. 
Vol. i. 272. 

Again: 

These finishing schools for young girls give unquestionably a deal of 
finish, various kinds of knowledge, demeanor in society, self-possession, 
&c. But are they calculated to develop that which is best in woman! I 


doubt it. They call forth her ambition at the expense’of her heart. The 
highest object of schools should be to prepare people to do without them. 


We hope the following is true: 
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As regards the fashionable circles, it must be acknowledged that they 
are not considered the highest here. One hears people spoken of here as 
being “above fashion,” and by this is meant people of the highest class. It 
is clear to me that there is here an aristocracy forming itself by degrees, 
which is much higher than that of birth, property or position in society ; it 
is really the aristocracy of merit, of amiability, and of character. But it is 
not yet general. It is merely as yet a little handful. But it grows, and 
the feeling on the subject grows also, 


How kind is the following, and how true the latter part: 


Yes, my sweet Agatha, I can not tell whether I rightly know the Ameri- 
can character, but of this I am certain, that what I do know of it is more 
beautiful and more worthy to be loved than any other that I am acquainted 
with in the world. Their hospitality and warm-heartedness, when their 
hearts are once warmed, are really overflowing, and knows no bounds. And 
as some travellers see and make a noise about their failings, it is very well 
that there should be somebody who, before any thing else, becomes ac- 
quainted with their virtues. And these failings of theirs, as far as I can yet 
see their national failings, may all be attributed principally to the youthful 
life of the people. In many cases I recognize precisely the faults of my 
own youth—the asking questions, want of reflection, want of observation of 
themselves and others, a boastful spirit, and so on. And how free from 
these failings, and how critically alive to them are the best people in this 
country! America’s best judges and censors of manners are Americans 
themselves.” Vol. i, p. 231. 


The following is given as the result of Miss Bremer’s observations upon 
the “true purpose and mission of young America.” 


Every human being must be strictly true to his own individuality—must 
stand alone with God, and from this innermost point of view must act alone 
conformably to his own conscientious convictions. 

There is no virtue peculiar to one sex which is not also a virtue in the 
other. Man must in morals and conduct come up to the purity of woman. 

Woman must possess the means of the highest development of which 
her nature is capable. She must equally with men have the opportunity of 
cultivating and developing her intellect. She must possess the same rights 
in her endeavors after freedom and happiness as man. 

The honor of labor and the rewards of labor ought to be equal to all. All 
labor is in itself honorable, and must be regarded as such. Every honest 
laborer must be honored. 

The principle of equality must govern in society. 

Man must become just and good through a just and good mode of treat- 
ment. Good must call forth good. 

(This reminds me of that beautiful Swedish legend of the Middle Ages, 
about the youth who was changed by a witch into a wehr-wolf, but who, at 
the sound of’ his Christian name, spoken by a loving voice, would recover 
his original shape.) 

The community must give to every one of its members the best possible 
chance of developing his human abilities, so that he may come in posses- 
sion of his human rights. This must be done in part by legislation, which 
must remove all hindrances and impediments; in part by public educa- 
tional institutions, which shall give to all alike the opportunity of the full 
development of the human faculties, until they reach the age when they 
may be considered as capable of caring for and determining for themselves. 
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The ideal of society is attained in part by the individual coming up to 
his own ideal; in part by those free institutions and associations in which 
mankind is brought intoa brotherly relation with each other, and by mutual 
responsibility. 

EVERY THING FOR ALL is the true object of society. Every one must be 
able to enjoy all the good things of earth, as well temporal as spiritual, 
every one according to his own capacity of enjoyment. None must be ex- 
cluded who does not exclude himself. The chance of regaining his place 
in society must be given to every one. For this cause the prison must be 
an institution for improvement, a second school for those who need it. 
Society must, in its many-sided development, so organize itself that all may 
be able to attain every thing: Every THING FOR ALL. 

The ideal of the man of America seems to me to be, purity of intention, 
decision in will, energy in action, simplicity and gentleness in manner and 
demeanor. Hence it is that there is a something tender and chivalric in 
his behaviour to woman which is infinitely becoming to him. In every 
woman he respects his own mother. 

In the same way it appeared to me that the ideal of the woman of 
America, of the woman of the New World, is, independence in character, 
gentleness of demeanor and manner. 

The American’s ideal of happiness seems to me to be, marriage and 
home, combined with public activity. ‘To have a wife, his own house and 
home, his own little piece of land; to take care of these, and to beautify 
them, at the same time doing some good to the state or to the city—this 
seems to me to be the object of human life with most men; a journey to 
Europe to see perfected cities, and—ruins belong to it, as a desirable 
episode. 

Of the American home I have seen enough and heard enough for me to 
be able to say that the women have, in general, all the rule there which 
they wish to have. Woman is the centre and lawgiver in the home of the 
New World, and the American man loves that it should be so. He wishes 
that his wife should have her own will at home, and he loves to obey it. 
In proof of this, I have heard the words of a young man quoted: “I hope 
that my wite will have her own will in the house, and if she has not, I'll 
make her have it!’ I must, however, say, that in the happy homes in 
which I lived I saw the wife equally careful to guide herself by the wishes 
of her husband as she was to indulge her’s. Affection and sound reason 
make all things equal. 


Miss Bremer was thrown too much with the New Lights; Transcenden- 
talists, Unitarians, Pantheists, Socialists, Vegetarians, &c., &c., but it is 
due to her to quote a fine passage, in which she has beautifully risen above 
Emerson’s desolating theories. 


Yesterday afternoon Waldo Emerson called on me, and we had a very 
serious conversation together. I was afraid that the admiration and the 
delight with which he had inspired me had caused me to withhold my own 
confession of faith—had caused me apparently to pay homage to his, and 
thereby to be unfaithful to my own higher love. This I could not be. And 
exactly because I regarded him as being so noble and magnanimous, I 
wished to become clear before him as well as before my own conscience. 
I wished also to hear what objection he could bring forward against a world 
as viewed from the Christian point of view, which in concrete life and 
reality stands so infinitely above that of the pantheist, which resolves all 
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concrete life into the elemental. I fancied that he, solely from the interest 
of a speculative question, would have been led out of the universal into the 
inward. Because, when all is said which the wisdom of antiquity and of 
the noblest stoicism can say about the Supreme Being, about the “ superior 
soul” as an infinite, lawgiving, impersonal power, which brings forth, and 
then, regardless of any individual fate, absorbs into itself all beings, who 
must all blindly submit themselves as to an eternally unjust and unsympa- 
thetic law of the world—how great and perfect is the doctrine that God is 
more than this law of the world; that he is a Father who regards every 
human being as His child, and has prepared for each, according to their 
kind, an eternal inheritance in His house, in His light; that He beholds 
even the falling sparrow: this is a doctrine which satisfies the soul! And 
when all is said which the noblest stoicism can say to man about his duty 
and his highest nobility, if it made Epictetus and Socrates, and set Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar, how incomparably high and astonishing is this com- 
mand to mankind: 

“Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect!” 

A command, a purpose, which it requires an eternity to attain to! And 
when all is said which all the wise men of the Old World, and all the 
Transcendentalists of the New World can say about the original nobility 
of the soul, and her ability to keep herself noble by constantly having her 
regards fixed on the ideal, and by avoiding the rabble and trash of the 
earth; and when the endeavors of the Transcendentalists—when the 
divinely aspiring spark within us makes us acknowledge the poverty of 
this merely negative point of view, and our inability to attain to the highest 
requirement of our better nature; then how great and consolatory, how 
conclusive is the doctrine which says that the divine Spirit will put itself 
in connection with our spirit, and satisfy all our wants by the inflowing of 
its life! 

This most extreme vitalizing process, this “new birth” and new develop- 
ment, which the Scriptures often speak of as a marriage, as the coming of 
the bridegroom to the bride, as a new birth, which we may see every day 
exhibited in natural life—as, for instance, by the grafting of a noble fruit 
tree upon a wild stock—is, finally, the only explanation of human life and 
its yearning endeavors. 


We will only quote further the poetical view of “ go ahead :” 


It is the Viking spirit again; not the old Pagan, however, but the Chris- 
tian, which does not conquer to destroy, but to ennoble. And he does not 
do it with difficulty and with sighs, but cheerfully and with good courage. 
He can sing “ Yankee Doodle” even in his mishaps; for if a thing will not 
go this way, then it will go that. He is at home on the earth, and he can 
turn every thing to his own account. He has, before he reaches middle 
life, been a schoolmaster, farmer, lawyer, soldier, author, statesman—has 
tried every kind of profession, and been at home in them all; and besides 
all this, he has traveled over half, or over the whole of the world. Wherever 
he comes on the face of the earth, or in whatever circumstances, he is sus- 
tained by a two-fold consciousness which makes him strong and tranquil ; 
that is to say, that he is a man who can rely upon himself; and that he is 
the citizen of a great nation designed to be the greatest on the face of the 
earth. He thus feels himself to be the lord of the earth, and bows himself 
before none save to the Lord of lords. To Him, however, he looks upward, 
with the faith and confidence of a child. A character of this kind is calcu- 
lated to exhibit at times its laughable side, but it has undeniably a fresh, 
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peculiar greatness about it, and is capable of accomplishing great things. 
And in the attainment of the most important object in the solution of the 
highest problem of humanity—a fraternal people, I believe that the Father 
of all people laid his hand upon the head of his youngest son, as our 
Charles the Ninth did, saying, “ He shall do it! he shall do it!” 


XVII. The Family Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments. 
With brief Notes and Instructions, by Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., 
including the References and marginal Readings of the Polyglot 
Bible. Vol. I. Genesis to Job. American Tract Society: Depo- 
sitory in Philadelphia, No. 303 Chestnut street. pp. 664. 


The title of this work, and the name of the commentator, show its nature. 
It contains the explanations and instructions that Christians particularly 
need in reading the Scriptures, condensed into a smaller space than that 
which the text occupies, by one of the clearest minds of the time. 


XVIII. The Evidences of Christianity in their External or Historical 
Division ; exhibited in a Course of Lectures. By Charles Pettit 
Mcllvaine, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of Ohio. Ninth edition, revised. pp. 526. Same pub- 
lishers and depository. For sale also by W. S. Martien. 


The preface states that these Lectures have been the means of changing 
the views of many infidels, and of leading a number of persons to become 
truly pious. Dr. MclIlvaine’s attention was turned especially to this sub- 
ject, as we know, when Chaplain of the Military Academy at West Point, 
and this has probably had something to do with his skill in presenting mat- 
ters so often handled, in such a manner as to reach, under God, both mind 
and heart. While the cadets and officers at West Point make a very inter- 
esting congregation, the difficulties in the way of true piety among them 
are very great, arising from the nature of their pursuits and from the 
undue, or perhaps we should say, one-sided, value set upon mathematical 
evidence. Dr. Mcllvaine’s mind, intently set as was natural, on this whole 
class of ideas, was in a position of peculiar aptitude to write upon Eviden- 
ces. We are glad to see that this is the ninth edition. 


XIX. Lines for the Gentle and Loving. By Thomas MacKellar. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1858. pp. 144. 


This is a beautifully executed volume. The stereotyping is admirably 
done, the printing clear, the paper fine and white, and the entire “ getting 
up” most creditable to Philadelphia. It is a real pleasure to an author to 
see his lucubrations so finely enshrined. 

In a short and tasteful preface Mr. MacKellar states his aim to be, to 
“touch the heart ;” and we think the pathetic verses more successful than 
the humorous. It requires rare qualities to succeed in quiet humor, 


VoL. 11.—383 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes is one of the few American poets who have writ- 
ten well in this vein. 

We quote from “ Autumnal Quiet,” as a favorable specimen of Mr. Mac 
Kellar’s manner. We see some traces of Longfellow ; but it is difficult for 
a builder of verses to be familiar with him, without showing it in his work- 
manship. Mr. MacKellar seems to have been almost too happy for a 
poet ; there are few traces of sorrow in his writing, and however sad a com- 
mentary it may be upon life, it is a true one, that depth of thought and 
feeling, is ordinarily the result of suffering. 


The beautiful repose of age 
Pervades the land to-day : 
The Autumn, like a reverend sage 

With years and labor gray, 
And pausing in his pilgrimage, 
Is resting by the way. 


Or like a mother, meek of eye— 
Life’s active duties o’er— 

Who, when the eventide is nigh, 
Sits calmly in the door, 

And ponders on the things gone by 
And days she knew of yore. 


I love the woods in autumn time, 
So quiet and so dim, 

When sighing winds evoke a chime 
From many a slender limb, 

Until it seems the note sublime 
Of some angelic hymn. 


My soul would sit in silence here: 
Let no discordance jar 

The music-laden atmosphere 
Where heavenly singers are: 

This calm sweet Sabbath of the year 
*T'were wanton sin to mar. 


XX. History of the Insurrection in China, with Notices of the Chris- 
tianity, Creed and Proclamations of the Insurgents. By MM. 
Collery and Yvan. Translated from the French, with a supple- 
mentary Chapter narrating the most recent Events, by John Oxen- 
ford, with Map, &e. New York: Harpers. pp. 300. 


This is a book of no common interest, detailing in lively and spirited nar- 
rative one of the most important, extensive and rapidly advancing revolu- 
tions which has occurred for centuries. 

The authors, one of whom, M. Collery, was once a missionary, and after- 
wards interpreter to the French Embassy, in China, and the other, 
Dr. Yvan, a physician of the same corps, have enjoyed rare opportuni- 
ties to execute their task as historians. Detail without prolixity, con- 
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secutiveness without disturbance, simplicity without dryness, and candor 
without partiality, are characteristics throughout the work. From the 
perusal of this volume, the friends of progressive humanity and of re- 
vealed religion, will rise with lively hope and earnest prayer that this 
revolution, involving an Empire which embraces more than one-third of 
the entire population of the globe, will result in the introduction of a new 
dynasty and a new policy, by which China, long secluded, may be affiliated 
with enlightened and Christian nations, and made to participate in the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


XXI. Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and Uni- 
versity Reform. Chiefly from the Edinburgh Review; corrected, 
vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. With an introductory Essay by Robert Turn- 
bull, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co. 1853. pp. 764. 


What shall we say of a book and a man now almost the uppermost sub- 
jects in the philosophic world? Shall we attempt to gauge Sir William 
Hamilton for our readers? But all who care to know, have probably 
already made up their verdict. ‘The contents” of this volume “have, in 
great part, been collected and translated in France and Italy; in Germany 
many of the Discussions have been separately translated.” 

We can at least, in our meagre space, tell the reader who Sir William 
Hamilton is, and what the book is about. He is Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. “He is descended from 
a noble Scottish family, one of whom, it is said by De Quincey, drew sword 
at the celebrated battle of Drumclog. He was admired, even when a 
young man, for his extraordinary literary attainments. His friends called 
him the Walking Encyclopedia. His manners are simple and dignified. 
He possesses a thorough contempt for the irreligious pantheism of the 
German philosophy, and especially for the mythic theory of Strauss and 
Bauer. No one, however, can become familiar with his writings, without 
being impressed with his extraordinary candor, as well as his complete mas- 
tery of the entire field of philosophical speculation. His candor is not sim- 
ply a moral quality, but the natural accompaniment of knowledge and 
power.” This we give the reader at second hand. 

As to the book, Dr. Turnbull has given us forty-eight pages of introduc~ 
tory essay, touching philosophy; from Kapila and Pantandjali, Indians, as 
the reader knows well, who started the whole thing which has reached 
such beautiful and satisfactory development—with a little help from Pytha- 
goras, Thomas Aquinas, &c.—in Hegel; down to Sir Wm. Hamilton. 

When we get through this portico, we find ; on Philosophy, six essays, as 
for example, “On the Philosoply of the Unconditioned, in reference to 
Cousin’s Infinite Absolute ;” “Idealism, with reference to the scheme of 
Arthur Collier,” &c.; Literature, two essays, the “Epistles of Obscure 
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Men,” and “ Revolutions of Medicine ;” Education, eight essays, five on 
Universities; one on Mathematics; on the Conditions of Classical Learn- 
ing; on German Schools. Three Appendices, as for example, on the Con- 
ditions of the Thinkable systematized; Syllogism; University Reform. 
The whole being rather deep water. 

No scholar must think of being even with the times, without this book. 
It is quite indispensable. He must expect to hear the name of Hamilton 
running like a thread through philosophy and classic learning for the next 
quarter of a century. His most economical way will be to buy the book, 
and read it through. It will save him time in the end. 

Dr. Turnbull says of Sir William’s principles: “'The science of the Ab- 
solute (according to Hamilton) is impossible. Philosophy is brought from 
the possible and transcendant into the actual and concrete. The French 
and German Ontologies are demolished.” And this is reached not “in an 
empirical or merely speculative way,” but “by a rigid analysis of human 
thought.” 

Sir Wm. Hamilton “demolishing” Kant, Schelling and Cousin—of 
course including Plato and Coleridge—puts us a little in mind of a story 
that one of our Editors rather likes to tell. Sir Walter Scott once gave 
an Irish boy a shilling, being out of sixpences. “Remember now,” said 
he, “you owe me a sixpence.” ‘ May your honor,” said the boy, taking 
off his battered hat, and making a bow, “ live till you get it.” 


XXII. Reason and Faith, and other Miscellanies of Henry Rogers, 
Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. Philadelphia: W. 8. Martien. 1853. pp. 458. 


Mr. Rogers was the Editor of the Edinburgh Review; and these are 
Articles from the Alma Mater of all Quarterlies. They are eight in num- 
ber: on Thomas Fuller; Andrew Marvell; Luther; Pascal; the British 
Pulpit; the Vanity and Glory of Literature; Private Judgment; Reason 
and Faith. 

The position held by Mr. Rogers is, of itself, a guarantee of much abili- 
ty, and this volume contains the cream of his Articles. The one which 
gives title to the book is the most famous. It is a two edged sword; it 
meets Puseyism on the one hand and Rationalism on the other. We can 
hardly express our satisfaction at the masterly way in which Mr. Rogers 
disposes of the follies that are socommon just now, and to which even min- 
isters give in too much, about the necessity of new bulwarks around the 
Faith, arising from the deep philosophy of the time, &c. There may be 
deep philosophy ; we have nothing to say against that; but the question of 
the Evidences of Christianity and its great substantial doctrines is just 
where it always was; a man must be a whole Christian or none at all. 
We quote an admirable passage from p. 396 sq. : 


“We should think that some of these more powerful minds must be by 
this time ashamed of that ragged regiment of most shallow thinkers, and 
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obscure writers and talkers, who at present infest our literature, and whose 
parrot-like repetition of their own stereotyped phraseology, mingled with 
some barbarous infusion of half-Anglicized German, threatens to form as 
odious a cant as ever polluted the stream of thought, or disfigured the pu- 
rity of language. Happily, it is not likely to be more than a passing 
fashion ; but still it is a very unpleasant fashion while it lasts. As in John- 
son’s day every young writer imitated as well as he could the ponderous 
diction and everlasting antitheses of the great dic ator; as in Byron’s day 
there were thousands to whom the world was ‘a blank’ at twenty or there- 
abouts, and of whose ‘dark imaginings,’ as Macaulay says, the waste was 
prodigious ; so now there are hundreds of dilettanti pantheists, mystics, and 
sceptics, to whom every thing is a ‘sham,’ an ‘ unreality ;’ who tell us that 
the world stands in need of a great ‘ prophet,’ a ‘seer,’ a ‘true priest,’ a 
‘large soul,’ a ‘ god-like soul,’—who shall dive into ‘the depths of the hu- 
man consciousness,’ and whose ‘utterances’ shall rouse the human mind 
from the ‘cheats and frauds’ which have hitherto everywhere practised on 
its simplicity. They tell us, in relation to philosophy, religion, and espe- 
cially in relation to Christianity, that all that has been believed by mankind 
has been believed only on ‘empirical’ grounds; and that the old answers to 
difficulties will do no longer. 

“ Many a worthy youth tells us he almost wishes he could believe. He 
admires, of all things, the ‘moral grandeur,’ the ‘ethical beauty,’ of many 
parts of Christianity ; he condescends to patronise Jesus Christ, though he 
believes that the great mass of words and actions, by which alone we know 
any thing about him, are sheer fictions or legends; he believes—gratuitous- 
ly enough in this instance, for he has no ground for it—that Jesus Christ 
was a very ‘great man,’ worthy of comparison at least with Mahomet, Lu- 
ther, Napoleon, and ‘other heroes;’ he even admits the happiness of a sim- 
ple, childlike faith in the puerilities of Christianity—it produces such con- 
tent of mind! But, alas! he cannot believe,—his intellect is not satisfied— 
he has revolved the matter too profoundly to be thus taken in; he must, he 
supposes, (and our beardless philosopher sighs as he says it,) bear the penal- 
ty of a too restless intellect, and a too speculative genius; he knows all the 
usual arguments which satisfied Pascal, Butler, Bacon, Leibnitz; but they 
will do no longer; more radical, more tremendous difficulties have suggest- 
ed themselves, ‘from the depths of philosophy,’ and far different answers 
are required now! 

“This is easily said, and we know is often said, and loudly. But the 
justice with which it is said is another matter; for when we can get these 
cloudy objectors to put down, not their vague assertions of profound diffi- 
culties, uttered in the obscure language they love, but a precise statement 
of their objections, we find them either the very same with those which 
were quite as powerfully urged in the course of the deistical controversies 
of the last century (the case with far the greater part,) or else such as are 
of similar character, and susceptible of similar answers. We say not that 
the answers were always satisfactory, nor are now inquiring whether any 
of them were so; we merely maintain that the objections in question are 
not the novelties they affect to be. It is necessary to remember this, in 
order to obviate an advantagé which the very vagueness of much modern 
opposition to Christianity would obtain, from the notion that some prodi- 
gious arguments have been discovered, which the intellect of a Pascal or 
a Butler was not comprehensive enough to anticipate, and which no Clarke 
or Paley would have been logician enough to refute. We affirm, without 
hesitation, that when the new advocates of infidelity descend from their 
airy elevation, and state their objections in intelligible terms, they are 
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found, for the most, what we have represented them. Indeed, when we 
read many of the speculations of German infidelity, we seem to be repe- 
rusing many of our own authors of the last century. It is as if our neigh- 
bors had imported our manufactures; and, after repacking them, in novel 
forms and with some additions of their own, had reshipped and sent them 
back to us as new commodities. Hardly an instance of discrepancy is men- 
tioned in the ‘ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,’ which will not be found in the 
pages of our own deists a century ago; and as already hinted, the vast ma- 
jority of Dr. Strauss’s elaborate strictures will be found in the same sources, 
In fact, though far from thinking it to our national credit, none but those 
who will dive a little deeper than most do into a happily forgotten portion 
of our literature, (which made noise enough in its day, and created very 
superfluous terrors for the fate of Christianity,) can have any idea of the 
extent to which the modern forms of unbelief in Germany—so far as found- 
ed on any positive grounds, whether of reason or of criticism—are indebted 
to our English deists. Tholuck, however, and others of his countrymen, 
seem thoroughly aware of it.” 


On another point we are happy to have Mr. Rogers with us—the improva- 
bility of scientific theology. Observe how sensible and guarded he is: 


“If the book of Nature, or the book of Revelation, really contain truth, 
their study, so fur from being incompatible with the spirit of free inquiry, 
will invite and repay continual efforts more completely to understand them. 
Though the great and fundamental truths contained in either volume will 
be obvious in proportion to their importance and necessity, there is no limit 
which can be prescribed to the degree of accuracy with which the truth 
they severally contain may be deciphered, stated, adjusted—or even to the 
period in which fragments of new truth shall continue to be elicited. It 
is true, indeed, that theology cannot be said to admit of unlimited progress, 
in the same sense as chemistry—which may, for aught we know, treble or 
quadruple, its present accumulations, vast as they are, both in bulk and 
importance. But even in theology, as deduced from the Scripture, minute 
fragments of new truth, or more exact adjustments of old truth, may be per- 
peturlly expected. 

“ And this leads us to notice a saying of Butler, which we do not recollect 
having seen quoted in connection with recent controversies, but which is well 
worthy of being borne in mind, as teaching us to beware of hastily assuming 
that objections to Revelation, whether suggested by the progress of science, 
or by the supposed incongruity of its own contents, are unanswerable. We 
are not, he says, rashly to suppose that we have arrived at the true meaning 
of the whole of that book. ‘It is not at all incredible that a book, which has 
been so long in the possession of mankind, should contain many truths as yet 
undiscerned. For all the same phenomena and the same faculties of inves- 
tigation, from which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and last age, were equally in the possession of man- 
kind several thousand years before.’ These words are worthy of Butler.” 


Amidst the mass of books, our readers will be safe where they see the 
name of Henry Rogers. 


XXIII. A Pastor’s Sketches; or, Conversations with Anxious Inqui- 
rers respecting the Way of Salvation. By Ichabod S. Spencer, 
D. D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Second Series. New York. M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 480. 
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It is the less necessary to commend these two series of sketches as they 
have had a very wide circulation, and have met with general approval. 
But some of our readers may not have noticed them. To any such we 
would say that they are truly admirable. They will be very useful to 
the pastor. They will arouse him to fidelity. They will re-impress him 
with the value of each individual soul under his charge. The business 
of the Pastor—however he may allow the hurry of these times to drive 
him into other engagements—is the care of souls. He can only be clear 
in his great office, by studying steadily until he has thoroughly pre- 
pared the best sermons and weekly lectures he can, and by possessing 
himself of the character and religious condition of every individual be- 
longing to his congregation. He has not done his duty until he has taken 
suitable means to ascertain the latter, in every instance. A heavy respon- 
sibility indeed, to him who feels as he should ; often a wasting anxiety. This 
care for souls is illustrated very strikingly in Dr. Spencer’s methods of pas- 
toral thought and conversation, so that no minister can read the sketches 
without being benefited. 

But they are also adapted to do good to other classes. Religion is made 
in them a living, personal thing. Hence the sketches are very interesting. 
They bring the idea home to us that religion is man’s great pursuit. Much 
instruction too is conveyed to the inquirer, in a way that can hardly fail to 
make an impression. We wish that all our recommendations of books 
could be as emphatic and as cordial. 


XXIV. The great Orations and senatorial Speech of Daniel Web- 
ster. Rochester: William M. Hayward. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Moore. 1853. pp. 112. 


The Orations are, on Adams and Jefferson; First Settlement of New 
England; Bunker Hill Monument; the Speech is, the Reply to Hayne. It 
was an excellent idea to gather into one these kindling memorials of the 
mighty dead. It isa fitting rebuke to the empty wordiness of the time, 
that these great orations, on which the fame of Webster mainly rests, 
all lie within the compass of one hundred and twelve pages. 


XXV. The Mud Cabin; or, the Character and Tendency of British 
Institutions, as illustrated in their Effect upon human Character and 
Destiny. By Warren Isham. New York: Appleton & Co. 1853. 
pp- 310. 


This book exhibits a mournful view of the destitutions, oppressions and 
sufferings of the working classes in Great Britain, by which the aristocracy 
are supported in their gorgeous extravagance. It is dedicated to work- 
ing-men in the United States, and is calculated powerfully to influence 
them to the exercise of gratitude that they breathe the atmosphere of this 
land of freedom, and can feel that instead of being trodden down, they are 
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a component part of the sovereignty of the nation. The author has been 

industrious in the collection of facts, and his reasonings from them are fre- 
quently conclusive. His sympathy for the masses under their deprivations 
is strong, and he pours out his invectives against the English system as 
one who plainly perceives its influence, and has courage to denounce it. 
The picture which he presents of squalid poverty on the farms, is very 
touching, contrasted as it is with the splendid dwellings, parks, lawns and 
fountains of the lordly landholders. 

There appears to be a fearful incubus upon the working classes. Having 
the meanest houses and furniture, and continually under the spur—they are 
moody, morose, timid, shrinking and full of amazement when spoken to in 
the accents of kindness, to which they are so habitually unaccustomed. Few 
of them can read and fewer are able to write. In reply to the question, 
what can be done for these degraded beings, the author says: “ Do them 
justice. They have been robbed of their earnings, This has kept them 
degraded, and driven them to crime. Let oppression loose its hold—relin- 
quish to them the just reward of their toil, and you would see them coming 
out of their torpid state ‘shedding their coats,’ and putting on new and 
higher forms of existence, quite as readily, to say the least, as in a convict 
land.” Of the peculiar degradation of the female portion of the peasantry, 
as pictured by the author, we have not space to speak. It isa harrowing 
description. As to their children training up under the deleterious influ- 
ences surrounding them, we are pointed to the abundant and rich provision 
made for them in the “ National British Parochial Schools, &c., &c.” But 
what are these? In the language of the author, “They are simply schools, 
established by a private society which takes the name of National, and 
the term British is taken by another. The parochial schools are nothing 
but workhouse schools.” ‘The government has never yet taken a step 
towards the establishment of a national system of education.” He con- 
siders the present subjugation of the working classes as only a new form 
of the serfdom of the dark ages, deceptive to the peasantry, but productive 
to the landholders. 

Turning to Ireland, on which, as a country, the God of nature has lavish- 
ed so much beauty, fertility, and susceptibility of improvement, and ad- 
verting to the fact that the depression of its working classes is attributable 
to their laziness ; he pours out scathing invective on the cause assigned, and 
speaks strongly and truly of the oppression every where existing. 

The Mud Cabin, in a word, is a fair retort. It is constructed on the same 
principle as are many of the English books upon this country ; that is, it says 
all the evil it can of the British system. There is abundance of material 
for this, beyond all question, and amongst the honeygd utterances of Ameri- 
can aspirants for aristocratic smiles, who can see nothing but good in Eng- 
land, it may be well that the ruggedest truth be occasionally told in the 
roughest style. It may do good. The entire truth, however, is a mean 
proportional between such books and the crow-quill sketches with which 
we are occasionally favored. 


. 
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XXVI. Life of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. Edited by the 
Rey. James C. Moffat, M. A., professor of Latin and Lecturer on 
History, in the College of New Jersey, Princeton. Cincinnati: 
Moore, Anderson & Co. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
1853. pp. 435. 


A Selection from the Correspondence of the late Thomas Chalmers, 
D. D., LL.D. Edited by his son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, 
LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. pp. 504. 


Prof. Moffat has no idea of superseding the memoirs by Dr. Hanna, but he 
felt that there might be many who would wish to have the life of Dr. Chal- 
mers, who would not purchase or read the larger work. The impression 
seems to be general, that the abridgment is well done, and can be cordially 
recommended. 

The Selection from the Correspondence is a supplement to the Memoirs. 
It contains four hundred and ten letters, selected by Dr. Hanna, commencing 
with a number to and from James Anderson and Thomas Smith. There is 
one to John Foster; one in reply to Dr. Miller, who labored hard to indoc- 
trinate Dr. Chalmers with the Presbyterianism of 1837 and 1838. One 
cannot repress a smile at the manner in which, with something in him of 
the “ canny Scot,” Dr. Chalmers excuses himself from going into the subject, 
on the ground of his absorption in the affairs of the Church of Scotland. 


XXVII. History, the Unfolding of God’s Providence; a Discourse 
occasioned by the death of Hon. Jacob Burnet, LL. D., delivered 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, May 29th, 1853. By Samuel 
W. Fisher. Cincinnati: 1853. pp. 53. 


This discourse is published at the request of the Trustees of the Second 
Church. A fitting tribute, admirably paid by Dr. Fisher to one of our 
noblest patriarchs. Judge Burnet was identified with Cincinnati, and in- 
deed with the West, and died full of years and honors. Such a “green 
old age,” is beautiful. In the language of Scripture, he came “to his 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” 


XXVIII. The Bible—Woman’s Record. A Discourse occasioned by 
the death of Mrs. Mary Gideon ; delivered in the Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Church, Washington, D. C., on the fourteenth day of August, 
1853. By the Pastor, Rev. John C. Smith. Washington: 1853. 
pp. 31. 

Dr. Smith is so busied in his pastoral labors, and in extending our Church 
in his much loved Washington, that he does not often give us the opportu- 


nity of speaking of him as an author, and this publication is entirely in the 
line of his daily duties. Mrs. Gideon appears to have been a devoted 
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and excellent woman, whose praise is fitly chronicled in this discourse. 
Strangers cannot, of course, feel so personal an interest in these bereave- 
ments, but we can sympathize with our brethren, when fathers and mothers 
in Israel are taken from our churches. May their spirit, in continually in- 
creasing power, rest upon those who take their places. 


XXIX. The True Baptist. By A. Newton. January to August, 
1853. Numbers 1 to 8. Jackson, Miss. 


Dr. Newton has favored us with the first eight numbers of the “ Baptist” 
in one large pamphlet, and we take the occasion to say how much we 
admire the ability shown in it. The discussions are thorough, and it is 
becoming a store-house of information on this subject. Controversy is 
sometimes necessary, and we are truly glad that in this case it is in so 
good hands. 


XXX. The Nature and Importance of the American System of 
Public Instruction. A Discourse delivered on Sunday Morning, 
September 25, 1853. By Edward D. Neill, of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, and late Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
Minnesota. Saint Paul: 1853. pp. 8. 


This sermon is only one of many proofs that Mr. Neill is sustaining 
every thing good, in far distant Minnesota. We are glad to see an Ame- 
rican Presbyterian standing firm for common schools. Whatever good may 
be done by parochial schools and Presbyterian academies—and we by no 
means discourage these—we are in favor of sustaining with all our influence 
the people’s schools, the institutions where the masses, as a matter of fact, 
will be educated. 


XXXI. The Charter and Constitution of the Galena Theological 
Seminary, incorporated February 9, 1853. Galena: 1853. pp. 
16. 


We have all felt deeply interested in the laying of the foundation of this 
new institution for the north-west. The only doubt we have had was, 
whether experience had not shown that professional schools ought to be in 
the largest cities in their region, which would have brought the Seminary 
to Chicago or St. Louis. However, the matter seems to be settled, and we 
have only to wish our friends great success. The corner stone of the 
building is to be laid at Galena, on the fourth of July, 1854, the citizens of 
that place having subscribed twenty thousand dollars. A “literary or 
classical department” is to be connected with the Seminary. None of the 
professors are yet elected, but it is to have a complete corps. It is 
thoroughly American Presbyterian. 

We hope our Church will avoid the error of our exscinding brethren, in 
making too many theological seminaries. We cannot but think that the 
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true policy is to concentrate our means on a very few; they can hardly be 
too few; and to make them among the first in the world. 


XXXII. First Annual Report of the New York Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, presented May 16, 1853. New York: 1853. 
pp- 36. 


We have also received a similar pamphlet from the Christian Associa- 
tion of San Francisco. These societies cannot be praised too highly. They 
care for young men when they arrive in the city; take them by the hand ; 
give them an opportunity to form acquaintances; introduce them to evan- 
gelical churches; give them access to books. We are glad to find them 
extending to all our cities. A movement of this kind should be made in 
Philadelphia. 


XXXII. Young Men. A Discourse delivered in the First Parish 
Church in Hollistown, Mass., Sabbath, September 25, 1853. By 
J. T. Tucker, minister of the Parish. Holliston: Parker & 
Plimpton. 1853. pp. 17. 


The text is, “the glory of young men is their strength.” The points 
are—l. Their glory is in physical strength. 2. Their social influence. 3. 
Thorough, decided, unaffected piety. 4. The power of regenerated young 
men in elevating the entire community. It is an earnest, affectionate, 
vigorous discourse. 


XXXIV. Memoir and Sermons of Rev. Wm. J. Armstrong, D. D., 
late Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, Edited by Rev. Hollis Read. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1853. pp. 411. 


Every one who knew him long enough to form an opinion, seems to have 
loved Dr. Armstrong. Few men have lived so blamelessly. No bitterness, 
no blemish appears in his Memoirs. He was a man so moulded as to have 
less than most men to contend with; one who, without brilliancy, possessed 
most valuable and reliable qualities. A man of truth, honesty and sincere 
piety, good but not extraordinary cultivation, a kindness and benevolence 
that all felt instinctively, an excellent discretion, and lest all this might be 
inefficient, a deep earnestness that became a prominent characteristic ; such 
were some of the traits of Dr. Armstrong. The Memoir would have been 
better if it had been thrown into the form of a continuous narrative, with 
the letters and reminiscences interwoven; something after the model of that 
of Dr. Payson. The plan chosen by Mr. Read, though modest, kind and ap- 
preciative, is less artistic and popular. 

There are twenty-three sermons and one address. They are evangelic 
and earnest. There is evidence scattered through the book of considerable 
power in Dr. Armstrong, as a preacher. He was settled as pastor at Char- 
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lotteville in Virginia; at Trenton, N. J.; in the First Church at Richmond; 
he then became Secretary of the American Board. His success, and the en- 
tire confidence of the community in him, in the latter capacity, are well 
known. He perished in the wreck of the Atlantic. Few men have died of 
whose piety there is less question. 


XXXV. The Old and the New; or, the Changes of thirty Years in 
the East, with some Allusions to Oriental Customs, as elucidating 
Scripture. By William Goodell, Missionary in Constantinople of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. With an Introduction 
by Rev. William Adams, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. 
pp. 240. 

Mr. Goodell is one of the oldest missionaries of the American Board, and 
no one can know him without feeling for him the sincerest regard. His 
work is thrown into twenty-six chapters, and consists of sketches of the Con- 
stantinople and Beirit missions, of the Turkish Empire, Armenians, &c., 
with reminiscences of incidents connected with the missionary work, and 
allusions to passages of Scripture elucidated by circumstances which came 
to his knowledge in the East. We need not say that we very cordially 
commend the book. There are a number of colored illustrations. 


XXXVI. Proceedings of the World’s Temperance Convention, held 
at Metropolitan Hall, in the city of New York, September 6, 1853, 
with all the Correspondence and Documents of the Convention. 
New York. 1853. pp. 72. 


A complete account of the great gathering for Temperance at New York, 
soon after the opening of the Crystal Palace. We rejoice, in common with 
multitudes, at the progress of this noble cause. The Temperance Reforma- 
tion is one of the most encouraging signs for the future of America. The 
recent elections have inspired the friends of the cause with new vigor. 


XXXVITI. The Young Lady’s Guide to the harmonious Development 
of Christian Character. By Harvey Newcomb. Revised edition. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 1853. pp. 330. 


Mr. Newcomb is well known by his publications for the young, through 
the Sunday School Union and otherwise. The present seems to be the most 
elaborate work he has undertaken. It appears to be very carefully written. 
Drawn up originally, as he informs us, “as a directory for a beloved sister, it 
has since passed through two very thorough revisions, and has undergone a 
critical examination by learned and judicious friends;” the author “has 
thrown out every sentence and every expression which has appeared to him 
of doubtful utility.” The title well expresses the aim of the writer; he 
teaches “harmonious development.” Every thing is based on piety; reli- 
gion is represented as progressive; the Christian graces are described; du- 
ties properly presented, and upon almost every thing that can enter into a 
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woman’s life there is judicious advice. We can, therefore, cordially recom- 
mend it. 

The grand difficulty about all this class of books is, that they are too 
didactic for success. Mind is usually influenced by some maxim or thought 
dropped into it, and remaining there till it germinates; masses of advice are 
hardly taken into the substance of the character. Miss Edgeworth and 
Jacob Abbott come nearer to the right way. In a word, if authors for the 
young—to say nothing of the rest of mankind—can so write as to excite 
the mind to deduce a maxim, they have succeeded. Will they bear with 
us, who are etymologically inclined, while we ask their attention to the 
exact meaning of the word maxim, from maximum ? 


XXXVIII. Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian 
Edited by a Friend. New York: Redfield. Philadelphia: Henry 
* Carey Baird. 1853. pp. 381. 


The London Quarterly Review says, “ The author of Lorenzo Benoni is 
Giovanni Ruffini, a native of Genoa, who effected his escape from his native 
country, after the attempt at revolution in 1833. His book is, in substance, 
an authentic account of real persons and incidents, though the writer has 


‘ chosen to adopt fictitious and fantastic designations for himself and his asso- 


ciates. Since 1833 Ruffini has resided chiefly, if not wholly, in England 
and France, where his qualities, we understand, have secured him respect 
and regard. In 1848 he was selected by Charles Albert to fill the respon- 
sible situation of ambassador to Paris, in which city he had long been domes- 
ticated as a refugee. The present volume, we are informed on good autho- 
rity, is exclusively his own; and, if so, on the score of style alone, it isa 
remarkable curiosity.” 

Lorenzo Benoni has been very highly praised, especially by the English 
press. We should hardly know any thing with which to compare it, so as 
to give the reader an idea of it, unless it were Gil Blas and Anastasius, es- 
pecially the latter, for the book has an under-current of sadness. Our 
literature has not enabled us to be very familiar with the interior life of 
Modern Italy, hence there is something novel. The characters are well 
painted. The style is quiet, not without a certain humor, certainly with a 
keen observation. The author is formed to be a valuable citizen, one that 
would enjoy a home and gladly mingle with his fellows in a free land, in 
advancing the true interests of his country: Those who take pleasure in 
this kind of writing, men who have a passion for Cervantes and Fielding, 
whose favorite reading used to be the Spectator, and who revel in the Hu- 
morists, we should think would seize Lorenzo Benoni as a prize. 


XXXIX. A Manual of Greek Literature, from the earliest authentic 
Periods to the close of the Byzantine Era. By Charles Anthon, 
LL. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College, &. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 1853. pp. 580. 
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Like others of Professor Anthon’s works, this has the value of a compila- 
tion gathered from various quarters. The Doctor enumerates no less 
than fifty-six books as the “ principal” “from which materials have been 
obtained, or which have been consulted in the preparation of the present 
work.” A valuable mass of information is thus gathered together. The 
Greek Literature is divided into seven periods. Some remarks are made 
upon each of the writers, and an index of proper names facilitates reference. 
It aims to be “‘a complete résumé of the History of Greek Literature,” and 
it is such to a considerable extent; the arrangement being chronological. 
It is, of course, a book rather to consult than to read, of the nature of a text- 
book, and as such there is much that is excellent in it. 


XL. Elements of Rhetoric. By Richard Whately, D. D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. Reprinted from the seventh (octavo) edition. New 
York: Harpers. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1855. 
pp. 327. 

Archbishop Whately is one of the great men of the age. We delight in 
every thing he writes. His “ Kingdom of Christ delineated” is, all things 
considered, one of the noblest books we ever read. The Elements of Rhet- 
oric has become so much a standard work, that it might seem superfluous 
to speak of it. There is a peculiar originality, “saying things at first 
hand,” as Carlyle calls it, in all these books. The subject may seem of the 
driest, but he contrives to interest. We pause over page after page—some 
dramatic expression; some pregnant phrase; some far-reaching thought; 
some wise counsel; some apt illustration. In short, we should not dream of 
teaching a college class from any other book on Rhetoric. Communion 
with Whately’s mind would improve any mind on earth, 


XLI. A Commentary of medical and moral Life; or, Mind and the 
Emotions, considered in relation to Health, Disease and Religion. 
By William Cooke, M. D., M. R. ©. 8., &. Philadelphia: C. J. 
Price & Co. 1853. pp. 327. 


Dr. Cooke gives religion a place in all his views of medical subjects, 
which, with great loss to the cause of truth, physicians often fail to give it. 
He approves of treating patients in dangerous circumstances with sincerity, 
and believes that the soothing influences of piety often exert a most bene- 
ficial influence upon the sick. Dr. Cooke’s views generally, seem to be very 
judicious ; the mutual influences of mind and body are traced, and due influ- 
ence allowed for temperament, hereditary transmissions, &c. Medical 
science has so often shown a tendency towards materialism, and a disposi- 
tion to resolve the most undoubted mental, moral and theological facts into 
physiology, that it is very pleasant to meet with a skilful physician who is 
able to hold so even a balance between mind and body, the natural and the 
supernatural. What we should all seek, is truth ; our prejudices and habits 
do not alter facts, and we should be always ready to suspect the idola tribis, 
and so emancipate ourselves from caste of all kinds. 
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